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THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  DUELLING  IN  EUROPE. 

Olr  work  made  its  first  appearance  in  Germany  in  the  beginning 
of  1901,  although  it  commenced  almost  simultaneously  in  FTance 
and  Austria. 

I  wrote  to  my  uncle,  Prince  Charles  of  Lowenstein,  on 
November  •20th,  1900,  asking  him  to  try  to  form  in  Germany 
a  league  against  duelling  which,  while  discontinuing  the  practice 
of  duelling,  should  provide  something  which  should  replace  it 
for  the  true  protection  of  honour.  The  Prince  set  himself  to 
work  with  great  energy  (for  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  start  in 
Germany),  and  by  the  beginning  of  January,  1901,  he  had  already 
formed  a  small  provisional  committee  for  organisation,  which 
began  to  enrol  members  from  that  date. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1901,  the  Prince  assembled  at 
Leipzig  the  first  anti-duelling  meeting,  at  which  it  was  decided 
— at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Lowenstein — to  create  courts  of 
honour,  and  to  ask  the  Government  to  reform  the  laws  dealing 
with  the  protection  of  honour,  and  to  punish  calumny  and  like 
offences  severely,  as  has  been  done  in  England  since  1845.  The 
German  National  Anti-Duelling  League  was  definitely  estab¬ 
lished,  as  well  as  its  Central  Committee  formed,  on  June  11th, 
1902.  Prince  Charles  of  Lowenstein  was  elected  President, 
Lieutenant-General  von  Niesewand  was  chosen  Vice-President, 
and  among  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  were  Prince 
de  Linange,  Count  de  Erbach-Fiirstenau,  Colonel  v.  de  Decken, 
Commandant  v.  Oelnitz,  Count  de  Stolberg,  Count  de  Bernstorff, 
Baron  de  Boenig,  M.  Antoni,  the  Mayor  of  Fulda,  M.  de  Eutz, 
&c.  Rules  almost  similar  to  those  of  the  Austrian  League  were 
made.  A  local  committee  was  formed  at  Dresden  on  January 
6th,  1903,  with  General  Niesewand  as  President.  The  general 
meetings  of  the  German  Anti-Duelling  League  were  held  at 
Frankfort  in  September,  1903;  at  Darmstadt  on  October  18th, 
1904,  where  a  draft  for  the  amendment  of  laws  dealing  with  the 
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protection  of  honour  was  drawn  up,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  German  Government  at  Berlin  ;  and  at  Cologne 
on  October  25th,  1905.  An  undeniable  progress  was  noticeable 
at  each  of  these  assemblies.  The  general  meeting  was  again 
held  on  October  7th,  1906,  at  Hanover. 

In  the  early  part  of  1907  Prince  de  Lowenstein,  with  the  help 
of  Or.  V.  Amira  of  Munich,  set  about  getting  the  professors  of 
the  dili'erent  universities  of  Germany  to  join  the  league,  and  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  200  of  them. 

Prince  de  Lowenstein  disjdayed  a  remarkable  energy  during 
these  seven  years,  and  travelled  from  town  to  town  organising 
the  movement,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years  of  age.  At  length, 
when  he  sent  in  his  resignation  as  President  in  the  summer  of 
1907,  in  order  to  retire  into  a  Dominican  monastery  in  Holland, 
the  German  National  Anti-Duelling  League  numbered  thirty 
Committees,  perfectly  organised,  in  addition  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  more  than  3,000  inscribed  members.  There  are 
people  of  all  religious  and  jxditical  opinions  in  our  different 
leagues,  who  work  together  in  complete  harmony  for  the  same 
end. 

On  October  13th,  1907,  our  German  league  held  its  general 
meeting  at  Munich,  and  excellent  speeches  were  made.  The 
Professor  of  the  University,  Dr.  v.  Amira  of  Munich,  proposed 
that  in  affairs  in  which  ladies  were  concerned,  duelling  shoidd 
bo  considered  the  only  arrangement  possible,  as  it  is  in  the 
army.  It  was  moved  that  whoever  commits  adultery  dishonours 
himself,  and  by  this  act  becomes  incapable  of  giving  satisfaction 
by  arms.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  place  of  the 
former  President,  Prince  Charles  of  Lowenstein,  who  had  re¬ 
signed,  and  until  the  election  of  a  new  President,  the  German 
league  should  be  directed  by  a  presidency  of  three — MM.  Count 
de  Erbach-Fiirstenau,  Baron  de  Cramerklett,  and  M.  Antoni, 
the  Mayor  of  Fulda. 

There  are  as  yet  no  real  anti-duelling  leagues  among  the 
students  at  the  universities  in  Germany,  but  there  are  some 
similar  societies  under  the  name  of  “  Freie-Studentenschaft." 
They  began  at  first  to  organise  them  at  Fribourg,  and  then  at 
other  universities.  Little  by  little  the  oppression  of  duelling  will 
disappear  by  means  of  these  institutions,  and  they  will  become 
in  due  time  anti-duelling  associations. 

The  influence  of  our  league  in  Germany  has  succeeded  in  that 
duels  have  become  infinitely  more  rare,  especially  in  the  army, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Emperor  desires  that  they  should 
be  limited  to  very  exceptional  cases. 

I  commenced  to  organise  the  anti-duelling  movement  in  France 
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I  at  the  same  time  as  in  Germany  by  writing  with  this  object  in 
view  on  November  ‘20th,  1900,  to  a  Mend  of  mine,  M.  Joseph 
duBourg,  at  Toulouse.  This  gentleman  set  to  work  immediately 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  on  March  9th,  1900,  he  succeeded 
I  in  organising  a  provisional  committee  in  Paris  under  the  presi- 
I  dency  of  General  Baron  de  la  Bocque  and  Admiral  Cuverville, 

I  with  the  Prince  de  Broglie  and  himself  as  secretaries,  and  many 

former  military  people  as  members.  These  gentlemen  issued  a 
proclamation  against  duelling  the  same  day,  in  which  they 
announced  that  they  would  appeal  to  all  those  w'ho  disapproved 
of  duelling,  whether  from  religious,  philosophical,  or  humani¬ 
tarian  points  of  view,  to  send  in  their  names.  Many  joined, 
among  whom  there  were  H.K.H.  the  Due  d’Alen^on,  Prince  de 
;  Bourbon  Orleans,  and  a  great  many  retired  generals,  admirals, 
colonels,  Ac.  In  the  early  part  of  1903  our  first  court  of  honour 
was  created  at  Paris.  It  w’as  composed  of  very  distinguished 
military  people,  amongst  whom  there  was  also  M.  Paul  de 
f  Cassagnac  (since  dead),  syndic  of  the  Parisian  Press,  who  was 
k  a  noted  duellist  during  his  lifetime.  Several  affairs  of  honour 
were  arranged  in  France  by  our  juries. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  Press  received  our  movement  very 
well;  but  the  internal  situation  in  France,  and,  above  all,  the 
hatred  which  exists  between  the  different  political  and  religious 
parties  which  makes  it  impossible  for  members  to  agree,  paralysed 
the  work.  Our  committee  continues  to  exist  at  Paris  under  the 
presidency  of  General  Baron  de  la  Roque,  the  soul  of  the 
movement  being  M.  du  Bourg,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
it.  We  are  awaiting,  however,  a  more  p)ropitious  moment  in 
which  to  propagate  the  work  in  France.  Perhaps  the  Inter¬ 
national  Anti-Duelling  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Buda{)est, 
will  serve  this  end.  In  1903  a  Senator,  M.  Lecompte,  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  law  against  duelling  before  the  Senate,  which  fully 
approved  of  the  work  done  by  our  anti-duelling  league. 

The  French  Minister  of  War,  General  Picquart,  published  a 
decree  on  May  30th,  1903,  in  which  he  prohibited  the  exercise 
of  pressure  in  favour  of  duelling  in  the  army ,  and  commanded  that 
everyone  should  be  left  free  to  act  according  to  his  conviction 
on  the  subject  of  permitting  or  preventing  fighting.  This  was, 
therefore,  a  slight  improvement.  The  Press  Association’s  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  met  at  Bordeaux  in  the  month  of  September, 
1907,  and  voted,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Cortina  (delegated  by 
r  the  Italian  Anti-Duelling  League),  that  the  question  of  duelling 
;  be  brought  up  at  the  next  Press  Association’s  Congress,  which 
will  probably  be  held  at  F..i’iin  in  1908. 

The  anti-duelling  movement  in  Austria  commenced  its 
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campaign  the  latter  part  of  May,  1901,  with  an  appeal  signed  I 
at  the  time  by  ten  persons  of  great  distinction.  We  were  able  1 
to  publish  this  document  on  December  6th,  in  the  same  year,  with  I 
300  signatures  attached.  A  few  weeks  later  their  number  reached  > 
1,500,  including  sixteen  Princes  and  364  members  of  the  nobility.  | 

In  December,  1901,  thanks  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  former  1 
Minister,  Baron  de  Chlumecky,  we  were  able  to  form  a  pro-  I 
visional  committee.  The  Baron  drew  up  the  rules  for  the  Austrian  1 
Jjeague,  and  they  served  as  a  model  for  other  countries  also,  j 
The  rules  for  our  juries  of  honour,  on  which  Doctor  Francis  Klein 
—  an  eminent  lawyer  and  the  Minister  of  Justice — wrote  an  ad-  ^ 
mirable  article,  were  drawn  up  at  the  same  time.  The  rules  of 
the  Austrian  National  Anti-Duelling  League  w'ere  sanctioned  by 
the  Crovernment  on  July  27th,  1902. 

The  Austrian  National  Anti-Duelling  League  was  definitely  i 
constituted  on  December  4th,  1902,  and  a  general  meeting  was  I 
held  at  Vienna.  A  Central  Committee  was  created  under  the  1 
presidency  of  Count  Jaroslaw  de  Thun  and  Hohenstein ;  Baron 
de  Chlumecky,  ex-Minister,  was  elected  Vice-President,  together 
with  Chevalier  de  Bilinski,  ex-Minister  and  Director  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Bank.  Dr.  Francis  Klein,  the  Present  Minister  of  Justice, 
Count  Frederick  de  Schoeiiborn,  Count  Francis  de  Knef stein  (one 
of  our  very  first  members  in  Austria),  were  elected  Members,  and 
Baron  Sigismund  de  Bischoffshausen  was  named  General- 
Secretary.  He  was  the  gentleman  I  approached  in  the  spring  | 
of  1907  with  regard  to  organising  an  anti-duelling  league  in 
Austria,  and  who  entered  into  it  with  great  interest.  j 

General  de  Pitreich,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  issued  a  decree 
in  March,  1903,  which  prohibited  retired  officers  from  joining  our 
league.  The  presidency  launched  a  protest,  and  I  on  my  part  | 
worked  to  the  best  of  my  ability  against  the  decree.  At  length  we 
were  successful  in  getting  the  same  General  de  Pitreich  to  issue  a 
new  decree  on  May  7th,  1904,  permitting  officers  on  non-active  i 
service  to  inscribe  themselves  in  our  league.  This  was  an  I 
immense  victory.  | 

The  names  of  the  first  list  of  the  members  of  our  Austrian  juries 
of  honour  were  published  in  March,  1903,  and  many  very  distin¬ 
guished  names  figured  in  it. 

The  Tyrolese  Parliament  unanimously  voted  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  Austrian  Anti-Duelling  League  for  its  work  on  ■ 
December  1st,  1903.  A  local  league  was  created  at  Trautman  ; 
on  October  10th,  1903,  for  Northern  Bohemia,  and  a  similar  one  | 
for  Moravia  on  November  4th. 

The  nine  International  Press  Associations  met  at  Vienna  on 
September  11th,  1904.  I  wrote  an  open  letter  to  their  President, 
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Dr.  Singer,  thanking  the  Press  for  the  services  rendered  to  our 
work,  and  asking  its  help  again  for  the  future.  The  committee 
decided  to  carry  the  question  of  duelling  between  journalists  over 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress,  which  was  to  be  held  in 
1905  at  Liege,  Belgium. 

An  anti-duelling  association  for  students  at  the  University  was 
organised  at  Vienna  in  the  spring  of  1905.  Their  rules  were  made 
on  March  28th,  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Government 
on  April  14th  in  the  same  year.  The  Constituent  Assembly  of 
the  University  students’  league  took  place  on  May  19th,  1905.  A 
committee  was  formed,  of  which  young  M.  de  Hofmannsthal  was 
elected  President.  Under  the  admirable  direction  of  Dr.  Emil  de 
Hofmannsthal,  this  association  soon  acquired  a  great  importance 
in  Vienna.  The  court  of  honour  formed  by  these  young  people 
arranged  thirty-five  affairs  of  honour  in  the  space  of  a  year  and 
a  half,  twenty-one  of  which  involved  people  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  league.  The  number  of  students  inscribed  in  the  anti¬ 
duelling  league  in  December,  1907,  was  250,  all  belonging  to 
different  parties  ;  no  other  association  at  the  U niversity  numbered 
more  than  200  members.  These  young  people  continually  hold 
public  meetings,  where  it  is  permitted  to  sj^eak  both  in  favour 
of  and  against  duelling.  The  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  young 
Dr.  de  Hofmannsthal  are  unequalled,  and  we  hope  that  he  wdll 
gain  the  whole  of  the  University  in  due  course. 

I  approached  a  number  of  ladies  in  Austria  in  November,  1905, 
with  regard  to  getting  up  an  association  among  themselves.  At 
the  end  of  May,  1906,  the  young  hereditary  Princess  of 
Schwarzenberg,  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  lady,  arranged  a 
meeting  of  several  ladies  in  Vienna  to  discuss  the  matter.  She 
issued  a  splendid  proclamation,  signed  by  thirty-one  ladies,  in¬ 
cluding  ten  Princesses,  in  the  spring  of  1907.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  of  the  Ladies’  Association  wms  held  at  Vienna  on  May 
11th,  1907,  and  H.H.  the  hereditary  Princess  Th^rese  de 
Schwarzenberg,  nie  Trautmansdorff,  wms  elected  President  of  the 
Ladies’  Austrian  Anti-Duelling  Association.  Other  ladies  were 
elected  presidents  for  different  towns  in  the  provinces.  The 
Princess  worked  with  great  enthusiasm  and  unflagging  energy 
during  1907,  and  in  seven  months  from  the  month  of  May  to 
the  end  of  November,  1907,  the  number  of  ladies  who  joined 
our  Austrian  league  amounted  to  6,300 — and  it  is  still  growing! 
We  ow'e  this  splendid  result  to  the  work  of  the  Princess. 

The  last  local  league  for  gentlemen  wms  organised  at  Salzburg 
during  the  summer  of  1907,  and  the  soul  of  the  movement  was 
Colonel  M.  Swatek,  who  was  Vice-President.  A  local  ladies’ 
league,  the  first  to  be  formed  in  a  province,  was  also  organised, 
thanks  to  the  energy  and  under  the  presidency  of  Countess 
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Georgina  de  St.  Julien  Battyany,  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
Salzburg. 

The  juries  attached  to  the  principal  league  at  Vienna  arranged 
several  affairs  of  honour  in  1907,  one  being  between  a  civilian 
and  an  officer  of  the  Reserve.  The  latter  refused  to  present 
himself.  The  Court,  consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  people 
of  Vienna,  nevertheless  gave  its  decision  in  favour  of  the  offended 
party,  and  the  verdict  was  published  in  all  the  papers.  The  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  offended  party  was  much  more  efficacious  than 
if  there  had  been  a  duel.  The  names  of  several  generals  and 
other  retired  army  officers  figure  in  the  list  of  our  juries  of  honour 
in  Austria. 

The  diminution  of  duels  in  Austria  from  year  to  year  is  remark¬ 
able.  There  were  very  few  in  1907,  especially  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army.  Although  the  military  authorities  have  not 
seen  fit  to  issue  a  formal  decree  against  duelling,  strict  orders  have 
been  given  to  the  Commandants  of  the  Army  Corps  to  avoid  it 
as  much  as  jwssible,  and  some  remarkable  results  have  been 
obtained.  Three  years  ago  no  less  than  three  hundred  duels  were 
prevented  in  the  army,  and  this  state  of  affairs  continues  in 
growing  proportions. 

The  Minister  of  War,  General  Schoenaick,  answering  an  inter¬ 
ruption  which  had  been  made  in  his  speech  to  the  Austrian  Dele¬ 
gates  at  Vienna  on  February  6th,  1908,  declared  that,  thanks  to 
the  decree  issued  by  the  military  authorities  in  1903,  the  number 
of  duels  between  officers  had  considerably  diminished  in  the  year 
1907,  and  that  he  himself  w^as  by  no  means  an  advocate  of 
duelling. 

Our  Austrian  League  holds  its  general  Assembly  at  Vienna 
every  year  in  the  spring,  to  which  a  great  number  of  people 
come,  and  excellent  speeches  are  made.  Among  the  people  who 
have  ^vorked  most  for  the  anti-duelling  movement  in  Austria  I 
must  mention  a  young  Viennese  lady — Miss  Marie  de  Glaser— 
who  has  rendered  us  great  services  with  the  Press  since  the 
beginning  of  the  movement,  and  has  gained  a  great  number  of 
influential  people  to  the  cause. 

The  Austrian  Press  is  entirely  in  favour  of  our  work ;  public 
opinion  has  greatly  changed,  and  we  now  have  the  supixirt  of 
many  prominent  and  influential  people. 

In  November,  1901,  I  asked  the  Marquis  Filippo  Crispolti  to 
organise  an  anti-duelling  league  in  Italy.  The  Marquis,  who  is 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  liberal  and  the  clerical  parties  on 
account  of  family  ties,  commenced  the  movement  in  the  autumn 
of  1902  by  publishing  an  article  in  the  review.  La  Nuora 
Antologia,  wffiich  he  afterw^ards  sent  to  all  the  influential  people 
in  Italy.  A  fortnight  later  he  received  no  less  than  475  applica- 
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tions  for  membership  from  people  of  mark  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  twenty -one  of  whom  were  generals  in  the  army,  besides 
a  great  number  of  admirals,  members  of  the  nobility,  senators, 
deputies,  &c. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  Italian  League  met  at  Eome 
in  the  Palace  of  Prince  Doria  Camphyli  on  December  21st,  1902, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Marquis  Crispolti,  who  had  given  an 
extraordinary  impetus  to  the  work  in  Italy  by  his  untiring  labour 
and  his  marvellous  savoir  faire.  At  this  meeting,  where  there 
were  more  than  150  iieople,  the  friendly  union  of  the  league  was 
demonstrated  again  as  at  other  anti-duelling  meetings  in  foreign 
countries;  all  parties  were  represented,  which  is  even  more  re¬ 
markable  at  Koine,  where  the  antagonism  between  the  partisans 
of  the  Vatican  and  those  of  the  Quirinal  is  so  bitter.  The  Italian 
National  Anti-Duelling  League  was  formed  and  given  the  name 
of  General  Ettore  Perrone  di  S.  Martino,  who  fell  in  1845  at  the 
battle  of  Novara  ,  and  who  was  a  great  adversary  of  duelling.  A 
Central  Committee  was  formed  at  Rome,  of  which  Prince  Doria 
Pamphyli  was  elected  President.  The  Due  Torlonia,  Marquis 
Filippo  Crispolti,  and  Senator  Scialoja  were  elected  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  and  twenty-six  members,  among  whom  were  Prince  Chigi, 
Prince  di  S.  Faustino,  His  Ex.  M.  Luzzati,  &c.,  &c.  Soon  after, 
more  than  500  people  applied  for  membership  to  the  Central 
Committee. 

An  anti-duelling  league  for  Lombardy  was  organised  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  beginning  of  1903  at  Milan  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Lieutenant-General  Count  Genova  Thaon  di  Revel,  and 
his  son-in-law.  Count  Emmiliano  di  Parravicino.  These  two 
gentlemen  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  work,  which  they  carried 
on  with  great  success.  They  were  helped  in  no  small  degree  by 
Countess  Sabina  di  Parravicino,  daughter  of  Count  di  Revel.  She 
immediately  commenced  to  try  to  interest  other  ladies  in  the 
(Miterprise.  She  soon  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ladies’  Committee 
at  Milan.  Three  years  afterwards,  thanks  to  Countess  Parravicino, 
the  Ijadies’  Lombard  League  was  definitely  organised  at  Milan 
on  April  19th,  1906,  at  a  special  meeting,  for  which  the  invita¬ 
tions  were  issued  by  General  di  Revel,  with  a  committee  of  forty 
ladies.  Countess  Elisa  Trivulzio,  nee  dei  Duchi  Gallarati-Scotti , 
was  elected  President.  The  Lombard  Committee  of  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  anti-duelling  league,  composed  of  fifty  members,  elected 
Lieutenant-General  Count  di  Revel  President,  and  Count  Em¬ 
miliano  di  Parravicino  Secretary.  Prince  de  Gonzaga,  Prince  de 
iNIalfetta,  Prince  de  Castelbarco,  Senators  Marquis  Visconti 
Venosta,  Marquis  Trotti,  the  two  Counts  Borromeo,  Count  Belgio- 
joso.  Count  Greppi,  the  Mayor  of  Milan,  M.  Mussi,  thirteen 
senators,  fourteen  deputies,  and  others  were  on  the  Committee. 
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A  few  months  after  its  inauguration,  the  Lombard  League 
numbered  900  members,  and  extended  to  all  the  provinces  of 
liombardy.  The  Committee  of  the  Lombard  League  offered 
tbe  Honorary  Presidency  to  the  then  President  of  the  Italian 
Ministry,  His  Ex.  M.  Zanardelli,  who  very  graciously 
accepted  it. 

A  provisional  committee  was  formed  at  Turin  in  1904,  and  in 
some  other  towns. 

Our  juries  for  the  different  provinces  were  organised  at  Eonie, 
Florence,  Milan,  Turin,  Venice,  Genoa,  Bologna,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
1906,  and  consisted  universally  of  retired  military  officers  and 
other  people  of  distinction. 

A  Congress  of  former  officers  of  the  Italian  Army  was  held  at 
Rome  in  the  month  of  June,  1906.  Marquis  Crispolti  wrote  a 
letter  to  their  President,  Colonel  Pais,  who  read  it  at  the  final 
meeting  on  June  4th,  1906.  The  Congress  then  voted  almost 
unanimously  for  the  suppression  of  duelling  in  the  army,  and 
that  all  affairs  should  be  arranged  by  our  juries. 

Marquis  Crispolti  founded  an  anti-duelling  league  for  students 
at  the  University  at  Turin  on  February  3rd,  1907.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  Palermo  (Sicily)  in  April,  1907,  all  the  doctors  of  the 
town  pledged  themselves  not  to  assist  at  any  duel.  Their  example 
w'as  followed  by  a  similar  resolution  taken  by  the  doctors  of 
Messina  and  Siena,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  due  course  all  doctors 
in  Italy  will  imitate  them. 

General  Vigano,  then  Italian  Minister  of  War,  wrote  a  splendid 
letter  to  Marquis  Crispolti  on  December  12th ,  1907 ,  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  w'as  against  duelling  even  in  the  army,  and 
assured  him  of  the  happy  result  of  the  forthcoming  International 
Anti-Duelling  Congress  at  Budapest. 

King  Victor-Emannuel  II.  accepted  the  patronage  of  the  Italian 
Anti-Duelling  League  on  December  13th,  1907,  in  compliance 
with  the  petition  which  it  presented.  His  Majesty  desired  that 
his  decision  should  be  communicated  first  to  Lieutenant-General 
Count  di  Revel,  the  oldest  member  of  his  army,  who  had  been 
the  first  to  sign  the  petition.  The  King  received  in  audience  a 
delegation  of  the  Italian  League  on  December  17th,  1907,  which 
was  formed  by  the  Acting  President,  Senator  Scialoja,  the  General 
Director  of  the  League,  Marquis  Crispolti,  and  the  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  General  Commandant  Cortina.  He  congratulated  these 
gentlemen  on  the  progress  of  the  work,  was  much  interested  in 
hearing  all  the  details,  and  greatly  admired  the  union  which 
existed  between  all  parties  in  the  league. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Italian  League  took  place  at  Rome 
on  December  14th,  1907.  Five  honorary  presidents  were  elected. 
General  di  R6vel  being  one  of  the  first.  Senator  Scialoja  w'as 
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||  elected  Acting-President  of  the  Italian  League,  Marquis  Filippo 
Crispolti  General  Director,  and  Commandant  Cortina  General- 
Secretary. 

A  Venetian  League  was  organised  at  Venice  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Count  Grimani,  Mayor  of  Venice,  and  Marquis  Cris¬ 
polti  on  January  27th,  1908.  Count  Valier  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Committee,  and  two  retired  generals  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents.  The  Venetian  meeting  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
King 

I  Eccelenza  Generale  Brusati.  Quirinale.  Roma. 

iComitato  antiduellista  Veneto  oggi  costituito  inizia  suoi  lavori  presen- 
tando  devoti  omaggi  a  Sua  Maesta,  alto  Patrono  della  Lega  Italiana.  Conte 
Filippo  Grimani,  Presidente  dell’  adunanza.  Conte  Alberto  Valier,  Presidente 
del  Comitato  Veneto. 

The  King’s  aide-de-camp,  General  Vaglia,  replied  : — 

Conte  Filippo  Grimani,  Podesti  di  Venezia,  Presidente  dell’  adunanza  dell’ 
Comitato  antiduellista  a  Venezia. 

Giato  a  cotesto  Comitato  del  gentile  gradito  saluto  rivoltogli,  I'Augusto 
Patrono  augura  di  cuore  che  gli  iniziati  lavori  efficacemente  rispondano  al 
nobilo,  civilissimo  fine  a  cui  tendono.  Ministro  Ponzio  Vaglia. 

Now  that  we  have  gained  the  King’s  acceptance  of  the 
patronage  of  the  League,  we  hope  that  our  work  in  Italy  will  soon 
be  finished ;  duelling  in  the  army — so  frequent  up  to  the  present 
—will  doubtless  cease,  and  society  will  follow  its  example.  This 
.  splendid  result  is  due  to  Marquis  Crisjwlti.  He  is  a  man  of 
extraordinary  foresight,  and  knows  how  to  profit  by  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  with  which  he  works 
ensure  success. 

In  Hungary,  the  country  par  excellence  of  duels,  the  work  was 
commenced  in  a  provincial  town  of  Nagivarad  (Grosswardein), 
instead  of  in  the  capital.  A  local  anti-duelling  league  was  created 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  1902,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  President  of  the  Court,  M.  Sigismund  Ristock,  and  Dr.  Sigis- 
mund  Varady,  the  initiator  of  the  movement.  They  enrolled  400 
members  almost  immediately.  Another  local  league  was  organ- 
i  ised  at  Raab  on  February  1st,  1903,  under  the  presidency  of 
I  Count  de  Laasberg,  with  300  members.  A  third  local  league  wms 
formed  at  Stein  am  Anger  on  May  4th,  1903,  with  400  members. 
The  members  of  the  Hungarian  Ijeaguc  of  Peace  convoked  a 
I  meeting  at  Budapest  on  July  12,  1903,  and  created  the  National 
I  Hungarian  Anti-Duelling  League,  with  a  Central  Committee 
I  formed  of  thirty-tw’o  gentlemen — several  of  whom  had  been  noted 
I  duellists.  His  Ex.  M.  Etienne  de  Eakowsky  was  elected  Presi- 
I  dent  of  the  League;  M.  Aristide  de  Dessewffy,  then  Questor  of 
I  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  now  Councillor  of  the  Presidency 
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of  Parliament,  was  elected  Vice-President ;  and  M.  Edouard 
Gergely  was  elected  General  Secretary.  During  the  two  visits 
I  made  to  Budapest  in  November,  1902,  and  May,  1903,  M.  de 
Dessew’ffy  was  more  interested  than  anybody  in  my  work,  and 
promised  help.  He  was  also  the  soul  of  the  Hungarian  move¬ 
ment — that  is  to  say,  he  worked  with  such  whole-hearted  energy 
and  devotion  that  the  enterprise  rapidly  progressed. 

The  then  Minister  of  Education,  M.  de  Berzewdcky,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  Count  Albin  de  Czaky,  were  placed  on  » 
the  Central  Committee.  By  this  time  there  were  about  four  or  j 
five  local  leagues  in  Hungary.  ^ 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Klausenburg  Casino  in  the  spring  I 
of  1903,  its  members  decided  not  to  have  recourse  to  duelling  to  I 
arrange  affairs,  but  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  or  the  courts  | 
of  honour.  | 

At  the  University  at  Budapest  it  was  decided  to  create  courts  Ij 
of  honour  for  students,  and  also  for  the  students  at  the  Poly-  , 
technic  of  Budapest. 

The  Minister  of  War,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Hungarian 
Central  Committee,  issued  a  decree  on  April  10th,  1905,  author¬ 
ising  all  officers  not  on  active  service,  or  of  the  Reserve,  to  enrol 
themselves  in  the  Hungarian  Anti-Duelling  League. 

A  Ladies’  Anti-Duelling  Association  w^as  constituted  at  Buda¬ 
pest  on  May  13th,  1906,  under  the  presidency  of  Countess  Albin 
Czaky  and  Madame  Koloman  de  Szill. 

Several  petitions  against  the  practice  of  duelling  were  laid  ^ 
before  the  Government  by  a  great  number  of  Hungarian  Districts 
at  the  sitting  of  Parliament  on  November  3rd,  1905. 

His  Ex.  M.  de  Rakowsky,  the  President  of  the  Hungarian 
National  League,  after  having  rendered  very  great  services  to 
the  work,  sent  in  his  resignation  during  the  summer  of  1906, 
because  of  family  reasons.  He  had  been  the  first  of  his  country¬ 
men  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  mo  when  I  was 
trying  to  organise  a  league  in  Hungary.  General  Etienne  Tiirr 
w'as  elected  President  in  his  place  in  the  spring  of  1907. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  General  Secretary,  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  on  June  3rd,  1907,  to  convoke  the  first  Inter¬ 
national  Anti-Duelling  Congress  at  Budapest  in  May,  1908,  and 
selected  a  special  committee  to  this  end.  M.  Aristide  de 
Dessew'ffy  and  M.  Edouard  Gergely  sent  out  the  invitations  in  the 
name  of  General  Tiirr  towards  the  end  of  1907.  These  two  gentle¬ 
men  worked  untiringly,  and,  as  M.  Gergely  said,  the  end  in  view 
was  worthy  of  a  year’s  hard  work,  and  success  crowned  their 
efforts.  M.  Gergely,  a  truly  ideal  secretary,  sacrificed  all  his 
available  time  to  the  success  of  this  Congress,  and  although  over¬ 
whelmed  with  other  work,  one  would  have  said  that  the  Congress 
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was  his  only  interest,  so  much  has  he  done  for  it,  and  so  great 
is  the  result.  His  energy  has  attained  what  seemed  impossible. 
The  Congress  promises  to  be  exceedingly  important.  The  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  national  and  local  committees  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
have  been  invited,  and  also  all  tbe  distinguished  people  of  the 
various  countries  who  are  supposed  to  be  favourably  disposed  to 
the  idea.  Various  resolutions  wdll  be  passed  at  the  Congress  to 
enable  the  movement  to  acquire  a  greater  force,  and  to  continue 
in  complete  accord  in  the  different  countries,  and  means  will  be 
decided  upon  for  the  cessation  of  the  practice  of  duelling.  Our 
Budapest  Committee  is  already  receiving  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  from  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Galicia,  and  Germany,  &c. ,  &c., 
which  seems  to  promise  that  the  Congress  will  be  visited  by  many 
foreign  delegates.  I  have  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  a 
decisive  step  tow’ards  the  complete  disappearance  of  duelling  in 
Europe. 

Public  opinion  in  Hungary  is  becoming  more  and  more  favour¬ 
able  to  our  work,  and  the  practical  result  is  that  everyone  is  now 
free  to  refuse  to  duel  on  the  ground  that  the  practice  is  contrary 
to  his  manner  of  thinking,  without  this  refusal  making  him  the 
anathema  of  society.  Duels  are  diminishing  in  society,  and  our 
committees  have  been  able  to  stop  and  avoid  several  during  the 
last  five  years. 

An  officer  of  the  garrison  of  Budapest  wrote  a  play  against 
duelling  in  the  summer  of  1907.  He  asked  permission  of  the 
Minister  of  War  to  have  it  produced  at  a  theatre,  and  obtained 
it  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  piece  was  played  at  the 
Court  Theatre  with  the  greatest  success.  An  eloquent  speech 
against  duelling  is  made  in  the  last  act.  This  great  tolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  military  authorities  proves  how  ideas  have  changed 
in  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  army. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  on  January  19th, 
1908,  Deputy  M.  Benedek  made  a  long  and  magnificent  speech, 
which  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  in  favour  of  our  anti-duelling 
work  and  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  Spain.  He  spoke 
also  of  the  new  law  which  the  Spanish  Government  is  going  to 
present  to  the  Cortes,  and  he  energetically  attacked  duelling 
betw’een  officers. 

Galicia  (Austrian  Poland)  is,  after  Hungary,  the  country  in 
Europe  in  which  duelling  is  most  in  vogue  ;  nevertheless,  the 
gentlemen  w’ho  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  anti-duelling 
movement  succeeded  in  the  space  of  three  years  in  making  it 
disappear  almost  entirely.  One  of  the  greatest  champions  of  the 
work,  H.H.  Prince  George  de  Czartoryski,  was  the  founder  of  our 
league  in  Galicia.  He  formed  it  at  Leopal  (Lemberg)  on  March 
2nd,  1903,  under  the  title  of  “  League  for  the  Protection  of 
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Honour,  Affiliated  to  the  Austrian  General  Anti-Duelling 
League.”  This  gentleman,  who  enjoys  the  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him,  was  the  very  man  to  form  this  league  in  defence  of 
honour ;  one  cannot  hesitate  to  recognise  as  arbitrator  in  this 
question  one  who  has  always  been  an  example  under  every  trial 
in  regard  to  this,  the  first  of  all  qualities.  The  Prince  put  his 
influence  and  his  astonishing  foresight  at  the  service  of  the  cause, 
which  he  managed  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  result  of  it 
is  marvellous. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1903,  the  rules  of  the  Galician  League 
were  drawn  up,  and  immediately  obtained  the  authorisation  of 
the  Government.  The  rules  for  the  juries  were  also  approved. 

During  the  first  months  our  court  of  honour  arranged  four 
serious  affairs.  One  of  them  concerned  a  gentleman  who  had 
slandered  a  lady.  The  alternative  w^as  given  him  of  exile  in 
America  during  three  years,  or  boycott  by  the  society  in  which 
he  moved.  He  chose  exile,  and  left  the  country. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1903,  the  students  at  the  University  of 
Leopal  decided  to  join  the  cause,  and  organised  a  league  among 
themselves. 

An  eminent  lady,  H.H.  Princess  Marie  Georges  Czartoryski, 
founded  a  Ladies’  Association  at  Leopal  to  assist  the  gentlemen’s 
Association.  She  began  by  publishing  a  proclamation  in  De¬ 
cember,  1904,  signed  by  four  princesses  and  other  ladies  of  the 
best  society.  Afterwards  she  created  a  committee  of  twenty-four 
members,  who  proved  admirable  rivals  in  enthusiasm,  and  whose 
hearty  support  helped  to  crown  Princess  Czartoryski’s  efforts  with 
the  most  brilliant  success.  The  ladies  of  Galicia,  whose  hearts 
are  so  ready  to  take  action  for  a  noble  enterprise,  gave  the  whole 
of  Europe  an  example  of  what  women  can  do,  for  their  influence 
was  a  great  factor  in  the  extermination  of  duelling  in  Galicia. 
The  number  of  ladies  inscribed  recently  was  1,650. 

After  an  existence  of  twenty-two  months,  the  juries  of  honour 
at  Leopal  had  settled  twenty-seven  cases,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  juries  had  so  much  to  do  that  in  1905  their  number  had  to  be 
increased  from  thirty  to  sixty. 

The  number  of  gentlemen  inscribed  in  the  league  at  Leopal  in 
1906  exGeeded  600. 

The  fourth  Congress  of  Jurists  met  at  L4opal  in  October,  1906, 
joined  the  League  for  the  Protection  of  Honour,  and  declared 
that  the  creation  of  these  committees  and  juries  was  a  thing  of  the 
greatest  public  benefit  and  necessity. 

The  league  extended  to  all  the  provinces  of  Galicia  in  1907 ,  and 
everywhere  juries  of  honour  had  been  selected.  Prince  Czar¬ 
toryski  presented  a  petition  to  the  Minister  of  War  in  the  spring 
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of  1907,  asking  for  despatch  in  the  matter  of  the  reforms  of  the 
military  courts  of  honour. 

The  work  done  by  Prince  and  Princess  Czartoryski  has  so  well 
succeeded  that  the  whole  of  social  Galicia  has  joined  the  league, 
and  questions  of  honour  are  now  arranged  there  by  our  juries. 

The  anti-duelling  league  was  formed  in  Belgium  in  the  spring 
of  1903,  and  M.  Jules  Le  Grand,  Vice-Consul  of  Greece  to  Ghent, 
was  the  initiator.  On  May  4th,  1903,  the  constituent  general 
assembly  of  the  Belgian  National  Anti-Duelling  League  took 
place  at  Brussels  with  350  members  enrolled  since  the  first  days 
of  its  inauguration.  Among  those  who  should  be  mentioned  are 
Prince  Charles  de  Croy,  the  ex-Ministers  MM.  Buryon  and 
Cooreman,  Colonel  Caunaert  (THamel,  Commandant  Devos, 
Count  Adhemar  d’Alcantera,  Count  de  Kobeano,  Count  de 
Pricy  de  Diesbach,  &c.,  &c.  Many  members  of  the  nobility  and 
the  army  attended  the  meeting.  In  an  interview  with  a  reporter 
of  La  Chronique  de  Bruxelles  and  the  Belgian  Minister  of  War, 
General  Cousebant  d’Alkemade,  the  latter  declared  that,  thanks 
to  the  creation  of  juries  of  honour  in  the  Belgian  Army  in  1889, 
duelling  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  military  authorities  were 
resolutely  against  this  practice. 

On  March  12th,  1905,  there  was  a  general  assembly  at 
Brussels,  and  rules  were  drawn  up  for  the  courts  of  honour. 
Those  gentlemen  who  were  to  form  the  juries  for  each  province 
in  Belgium  were  chosen,  and  M.  de  Bavay,  Councillor  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  was  elected  Honorary  President  of  the  Belgian 
League.  The  Marquis  de  Imperiali  was  elected  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent,  M.  Jules  Le  Grand  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  M. 
Fernand  Germain  w^as  elected  Secretary. 

The  International  Press  Association’s  Congress  was  held  at 
Liege  on  July  26th,  1905,  and  voted  for  the  suppression  of  duelling 
between  journalists  concerning  Press  matters,  and  for  the  creation 
of  juries  of  honour  for  journalists. 

Although  duelling  is  almost  unknown  in  Belgium,  it  has  been 
important  to  establish  the  league  there  also,  because  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  it  may  exercise  on  other  countries. 

In  Spain,  where  the  work  of  the  anti-duelling  league  com¬ 
menced  four  years  after  other  countries,  it  not  only  kept  pace 
with  them,  but  actually  exceeded  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Austrian  Poland,  with  which  it  is  in  the  same  rank. 

On  October  29th,  1904,  Baron  de  Albi  started  the  Spanish 
league  by  publishing  in  the  papers  articles  on  the  movement 
already  commenced  in  different  European  countries.  What  this 
gentleman  did  is  prodigious ;  he  seemed  to  be  in  ever  so  many 
places  at  a  time,  so  rapid  was  he  in  his  endeavours  to  enrol 
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members  all  over  the  country.  Ties  of  family  united  him  to 
members  of  the  highest  Spanish  society,  and  to  all  the  political 
parties,  as  was  the  case  with  Marquis  CrisiX)lti  in  Italy.  Being 
very  much  a  man  of  the  world,  he  profited  by  his  position  to 
commence  his  propaganda  with  those  who  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant  to  gain.  His  energy  afterwards  was  only  equalled  by  his 
enthusiastic  beginning. 

After  having  prepared  the  ground  by  his  articles,  Baron  de  Albi 
published  a  proclamation  on  February  25th,  1906,  with  200  sig¬ 
natures.  A  first  meeting  was  held  at  Barcelona  on  March  17th, 
1905,  and  on  June  24th  the  Catalonian  league  was  established 
at  Barcelona,  with  Baron  de  Albi  as  President,  a  committee,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  members. 

The  rules  for  the  Catalonian  league  were  drawn  up  and  approved 
by  the  Government  on  June  16th,  1905. 

On  April  27th  a  committee  was  formed  at  Saragossa  (Aragon) 
at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  General  de  la  Sala,  and  on  July 
5th,  1905,  the  Aragonese  league  was  established  at  this  town  at 
a  meeting  where  General  de  Saleta,  on  active  service,  made  a 
splendid  speech.  In  general,  the  military  element  everywhere 
lent  the  greatest  aid  to  Baron  de  Albi. 

The  first  assembly  was  held  at  Madrid  on  May  20th,  1905,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Heredia  was  elected  President  of  the  Spanish 
league. 

A  Spanish  Central  Committee  was  created  at  Madrid  on  May 
21st,  1906,  with  Baron  de  Albi  as  President. 

Committee  after  committee  was  organised,  and  at  the  end 
of  1907  we  had  a  Central  Committee  at  Madrid,  ten  other  com¬ 
mittees  for  Old  Castile,  New  Castile,  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
Catalonia,  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  Galicia,  Asturias,  Sevilla, 
Grenada,  and  Murcia,  and  twenty-eight  local  and  provincial  com¬ 
mittees.  Delegates  are  going  to  be  chosen  for  towms  where  there 
is  no  committee.  At  the  end  of  1907  the  number  of  our  Spanish 
members  was  nearly  12,000,  among  whom  are  all  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  in  different  branches  of  good  society,  including 
military  and  naval  dignitaries,  important  persons  connected  wdth 
the  Government,  Senators,  Ministers,  Deputies,  professors,  and 
men  of  letters,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  Press.  There  is  not 
a  political  party  which  is  not  represented  in  large  numbers. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  the  people  connected  with 
the  different  committees  in  Spain ;  everywhere  the  military 
element  dominates,  generals  on  active  service,  and  even  governors 
of  provinces,  preside  at  meetings,  and  the  ideas  expressed  by 
Baron  de  Albi,  who  attended  each  time,  found  an  echo  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  approbation.  The  continual  journeys  all  over  the  kingdom 
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which  the  prime  mover  in  this  enterprise  undertook  were  a  series 
of  ovations  of  which  the  result  was  the  putting  into  practice  of 
ideas  that  might  prosper  the  work.  Baron  de  Albi  knocked  at 
the  doors  of  all  those  whose  support  was  important,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  open  before  him.  His  fatiguing 
journeys  of  propaganda  w'ere  each  time  a  great  step  in  advance 
towards  the  end  to  be  attained.  Amongst  all  the  warm  recep¬ 
tions  which  Baron  de  Albi  received,  there  must  be  mentioned 
those  which  attended  his  journey  in  Galicia  in  the  autumn  of 
1905,  where  the  enthusiasm  reached  such  a  point  that  he  was 
looked  ui)on  as  Providence  itself.  Every  town  awaited  his  visit 
with  excitement.  People  of  the  best  society  motored  him  all 
over  the  country  in  order  to  facilitate  travelling. 

Since  the  spring  of  1906,  Baron  de  Albi  has  been  busy  getting 
signatures  to  a  petition  against  duelling  to  present  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  requesting  new  laws  which  shall  really  protect  honour,  and 
which  will  punish  calumnies  and  injuries  severely.  In  a  few 
months  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  480  members  of  different  asso¬ 
ciations  (presidents  of  clubs,  casinos,  and  of  several  military 
circles),  and  232  members  of  the  staffs  of  different  papers,  which 
amount  to  712  signatures.  And  on  October  16th,  1906,  Baron  de 
Albi  presented  himself,  as  President  of  the  Spanish  league,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  delegation  of  the  Central  Committee,  to  the  President 
of  the  Ministry,  General  Lopez  Dominguez,  who  was  also 
Minister  of  War,  with  the  petition  of  712  signatures.  The 
General  received  them  very  kindly,  congratulated  them,  and 
promised  that  the  Government  w’ould  study  the  question,  and 
protect  the  humanitarian  aim  of  the  league. 

On  October  21st,  1906,  a  journalist  of  Saragossa,  M.  Barcelona, 
was  killed  in  a  duel  with  another  journalist,  M.  Varela.  The 
Court  condemned  the  latter  to  eight  years  cachot.  The  directors 
of  the  fifteen  principal  papers  of  Madrid  held  a  meeting  on 
October  24th,  1906,  and  chose  a  commission  to  study  the  question 
of  duelling.  On  November  16th,  1906,  they  created  an  anti- 
duelling  league  for  journalists,  and  pledged  themselves  not  to 
fight  with  regard  to  questions  concerning  Press  matters,  and  to 
create  a  court  of  honour  for  the  Press. 

King  Alfonso  accepted  on  October  23rd,  1906,  the  Honorary 
Presidency  of  the  Spanish  National  Anti-Duelling  League,  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  by  the  Central  Committee  at 
Madrid. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  work,  Baron  de  Albi  had  given  the 
overnment  his  ideas  with  regard  to  a  law  to  stop  duelling.  A 
nator,  M.  Barnevue,  made  a  proposal  to  the  Senate  about  two 
1  a  half  years  ago  on  this  subject.  The  Minister  of  Justice 
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in  the  preceding  Liberal  Ministry,  M.  Romanones,  had  drawn 
up  an  excellent  draft  of  a  law,  but  the  Ministry  fell,  and  he  could  i 
not  present  it  to  the  Cortes.  I 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1907,  thanks  to  the  : 
suggestions  of  Baron  de  Albi,  the  Government  entrusted  M.  i 
Ugarti,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  with  the  drawing  up  of  a  Bill 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  league.  M.  Ugarti,  in  a  number  “i 
of  conferences  with  Baron  de  Albi,  embodied  his  ideas,  and  he  ' 
has  just  finished  the  work.  If  political  circumstances  permit  of  | 
enough  time,  it  will  be  presented  to  the  Cortes  this  year,  and 
it  would  be  an  immense  help  to  the  anti-duelling  league.  If  the  I 
law  is  passed  in  Spain,  all  our  other  leagues  will  endeavour  to 
get  their  respective  Governments  to  take  up  a  similar  law.  This  | 
Bill  requires  that  our  juries  of  honour  shall  be  recognised  by  the 
Government,  and  that  they  shall  have  the  same  authority  and  1 
power  as  the  courts  of  justice.  Besides,  they  will  provide  severe 
punishments  for  calumnies  and  injuries,  and  the  proceedings  of  \ 
the  courts  of  justice  will  be  greatly  simplified  when  dealing  with  i 
affairs  of  honour.  Everything  will  be  done  by  this  court  without  j 
the  slightest  expense  to  the  offended  party ;  there  will  be  no  | 
necessity  for  lawyers,  and  there  will  be  an  absence  of  other 
bothers  and  difficulties.  Thus  the  offended  party  will  have  the 
choice  of  referring  to  a  court  of  honour  or  to  a  court  of  justice,  j 
The  offence  of  duelling  wfill  not  be  treated  as  it  is  now.  Baron  ’ 
de  Albi  has  the  present  Conservative  Government  on  his  side,  and  I 
the  heads  of  all  other  Parliamentary  parties,  so  that  if  the  Bill  i 
is  presented  to  the  Cortes,  we  have  full  confidence  that  it  will  | 
be  carried,  and  then  duelling  will  be  no  longer  possible  in  Spain,  | 
for  even  its  partisans  wull  not  have  the  excuse  of  returning  to  f 
it,  as  honour  will  be  better  protected  by  law  than  by  duelling,  f 
We  shall  have  then  obtained  in  Spain  that  which  England  has 
enjoyed  for  sixty-three  years.  j 

These  last  years  have  seen  the  decrease  of  duels  in  Spain ;  in  { 
1907  there  were  only  four  or  five.  A  number  were  stopped  by 
the  intercession  of  the  law,  but  most  of  all  by  our  com¬ 
mittees,  which  no  longer  tolerate  them,  and  also  by  the  refusal  j 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  provoked  to  fight.  Whoever  re¬ 
fuses  to  fight  has  now  the  moral  support  of  the  whole  public  .1 
opinion  of  our  country.  Such  are  the  marvellous  results  obtained  j 
by  the  anti-duelling  campaign  of  Baron  de  Albi  in  less  than  three 
years.  ^ 

Alfonso  de  Bourbon  et  d’Autriche-Este.  j 


the  LITEEABY  indebtedness  of  ENGLAND 
TO  FBANCE.i 

M.  Yves  Guyot,  in  the  singularly  interesting  address  which  he 
recently  gave  to  the  Alliance  Franco-Britannique,  and  which 
was  printed  last  month  in  these  columns,  in  reviewing  the  intellec¬ 
tual  relations  between  bis  countrymen  and  ourselves,  dwelt  so 
exclusively  on  the  indebtedness  of  France  to  England  that 
courtesy  as  well  as  justice  seemed  to  demand  that  the  balance 
should  be  adjusted.  And  that  it  might  with  propriety  be  adjusted 
by  some  English  member  of  the  Alliance  appeared  obvious.  I  fear 
I  have  little  new  to  say,  and  if  I  weary  you  with  what  is  trite 
and  familiar  I  hope  the  occasion  and  the  object  with  which  I 
recall  what  I  shall  have  to  recall  will  secure  me  indulgence.  We 
all  rejoice  in  the  movement  of  which  the  Entente  Cordiale  and 
the  White  City  are  the  expression,  but  of  the  ties  which  bind 
France  and  England  together  the  strongest  is  that  which  M 
Yves  Guyot  so  fully  illustrated,  and  on  w'hich  he  so  eloquently 
insisted,  namely,  their  mutual  obligations  in  what  relates  to  the 
humanities.  But  of  these  mutual  obligations,  while  he  enlarged 
on  their  importance,  he  left  the  account  unsettled.  The  debt  of 
France  to  England  was  duly  calculated  and  presented,  but  the  debt 
of  England  to  France  was  undefined  and  unindicated.  It  is  that 
side  of  the  account  which  I  have  been  asked  to  present.  You 
smile,  I  smile,  we  all  smile  at  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt 
to  deal  adequately  with  such  a  theme  as  this  in  the  time  at 
my  disposal.  M.  Guyot  lamented  the  impossibility  of  presenting 
and  illustrating  even  in  outline  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
lecture  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  direct  indebtedness  of  the 
literature  of  his  country  to  that  of  England.  What  was  an  im¬ 
possibility  in  relation  to  his  theme  becomes  not  merely  an 
impossibility,  but  sheer  absurdity,  in  relation  to  mine,  so  mani¬ 
fold,  so  all-pervading,  so  immense  is  the  debt  of  our  literature  to 
that  of  France. 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  from  the  dawn  of  oui 
national  literature  in  the  thirteenth  century  almost  to  the  time  of 
the  Eenaissance,  the  literature  of  Southern  and  Northern  France 
was  to  us  all  and  even  more  than  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
was  to  that  of  Borne.  Betw'een  Layamon  and  Chaucer  no 
important  species  of  literature  appeared  in  England  which  was 
not  of  French  origin,  and  which  was  not  inspired  and  moulded 
by  French  models.  The  definition  of  the  English  language  and 

(1)  An  addi’ess  delivered  to  the  Alliance  Franco-Britannique  at  Strathallan 
House,  in  London,  in  reply  to  M.  Yves  Guyot’s  address  to  the  same  Society. 
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literature  may  be  said  to  have  been  gradually  accomplished  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  during  a  period,  that  is 
to  say,  when  our  French  conquerors  were  intellectually  and  in 
education  the  dominating  powers  in  this  country.  From  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor — his  mother,  you  will  remem¬ 
ber,  was  a  French  princess  and  he  had  himself  been  educated  and 
had  spent  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  at  the  Norman  Court — 
Normans  in  great  numbers  had  come  over  and  settled  here  in 
influential  positions.  From  the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066,  the 
natives,  a  mixture  of  Celtic,  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  tribes, 
torn  by  internal  feuds,  deep  in  ignorance,  barbarism,  and 
degeneracy,  had  been  reduced  to  complete  impotence ;  their  lan¬ 
guage  degraded  into  a  mere  patois,  and  abandoned  contemptuously 
to  serfs,  rustics,  and  such  people  as  do  not  count ;  their  once 
vigorous  and  flourishing  literature  tabooed  and  forgotten,  not 
again  to  become  regarded  till  six  centuries  had  passed,  and  then 
only  by  philologists  and  scholars.  At  -the  Court,  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  in  the  monasteries,  wherever  education, 
w'herever  culture,  wherever  any  pretension  to  social  refinement, 
wherever  government,  wherever  religion  were  represented,  French 
everywhere  prevailed.  In  the  time  of  the  early  Plantagenets  the 
ordinary  imprecation  of  a  French  gentleman  was  ‘  ‘  May  I  become 
an  Englishman!  ”  the  ordinary  form  of  angry  denial  “Do  yon 
take  me  for  an  Englishman?  ’’  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror 
to  conciliate  his  new  subjects,  and  with  this  view'  and  for  other 
reasons  as  well  he  encouraged  marriages  betw'een  the  English 
heiresses  and  the  adventurers  who  won  the  country  for  him.  His 
son  pursued  the  same  policy,  himself  setting  the  example  by 
marrying  a  native  princess,  and  that  these  marriages,  at  least 
w’ith  Englishwomen  of  position  and  consequence,  became  common 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show.  That  the  fusion  of  the 
races  should  have  been  rapid  and  easy  is  not  difficult  to  explain, 
but  it  need  not  be  explained  here ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  Henry  II. ’s  reign  a  contemporary  records  that  the  two 
nations,  the  English  and  French,  had  become  so  thoroughly 
blended  ipermixtce)  that  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to  say  in  the  case 
of  freemen  who  was  originally  French  and  who  originally  Saxon. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  it  w'as  both  with  the  South  and  with 
the  North  of  France  that  England  was  in  close  communion,  that 
it  w'as  with  the  literature  of  the  Langue  d’Oc  provinces  and  with 
the  literature  of  the  Langue  d’Oil  that  our  minstrels  and  poets 
were  brought  into  intimate  relationship.  Our  Henry  II.  was 
the  ruler  of  a  far  greater  portion  of  France  than  the  royal  Caiiet 
himself,  and  during  his  reign  came  streaming  over  the  trouba¬ 
dours,  the  trouveres,  the  jongleurs,  who  were  creating,  or  w'ho 
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were  the  disciples  of  those  who  were  creating,  the  poetry 
of  Southern  and  Northern  France.  The  marriage  of  our 
Henry  III.  with  Eleanor  of  Provence — both  of  them  enthusiastic 
patrons  of  poetry — filled  the  English  Court  with  the  most  brilliant 
artists  of  the  chanson  in  all  its  varieties,  of  the  ballade,  of  the 
tensons,  of  all  those  species  of  poetry  which,  originating  from 
the  Proven9al  School,  w’ere,  variously  modified  by  various  influ¬ 
ences,  to  be  transformed  much  later  into  some  of  the  most 
important  forms  of  our  lyrical  poetry.  Meanwhile  the  fusion  of 
the  two  races,  native  and  French,  was  progressing  apace,  and  the 
French  factor,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  creation  of 
the  English  nationality  was  soon  to  be  fixed  and  limited.  This 
was  the  work  mainly  of  the  Barons’  Wars  in  Henry  III.’s  reign, 
of  the  consolidating  policy  of  Edward  I.,  and  of  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.,  which  finally  welded  Anglo-Frenchmen  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  into  one  compact  and  mighty  nation.  Thus  bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  were  the  kinsmen  of  many  hundred 
thousands  of  the  ancestors  and  progenitors  of  modern  France,  for 
let  us  remember  that  for  nearly  three  centuries  this  fusion,  and 
that  not  with  the  descendants  of  the  original  invaders  only,  but 
with  continually  arriving  immigrants  from  nearly  every  province 
in  France,  was  proceeding. 

It  is  in  the  ethnographical  constitution  of  nations  that  the  key 
to  the  characteristics  of  their  literature  is  to  be  found ;  what  ply 
their  literary  activity  takes,  what  modifies  it,  what  it  absorbs, 
what  it  assimilates,  mainly  depend  on  the  factors  in  this  consti¬ 
tution.  And  in  estimating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  our  literature  to  France  it  has  been  necessary  to  dwell 
on  these  points  of  genealogy  because  it  will  explain  what  would 
otherwise  be  inexjdicable.  Now  there  are  one  or  two  very 
important  questions  which  do  not  directly  concern  us  in  this 
particular  inquiry,  and  I  will  refer  to  them  at  once.  First,  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  that,  ubiquitous  as  was  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  French  wherever  culture  and  literature  were  represented , 
one  of  its  effects  being,  as  we  have  seen,  to  degrade  our  vernacular 
into  a  mere  patois,  yet  that  vernacular  held  its  own,  being 
practically  unaffected  by  French  till  the  age  of  Chaucer,  nearly 
three  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  and  not  merely  held  its 
own,  but  ended  by  absorbing  the  French  and  becoming  our  national 
language,  so  that  in  our  Bible  no  less  than  about  94  per  cent,  of 
the  w’ords  used  are  purely  native,  in  Shakes[ieare  about  90,  in 
Tennyson  about  88.  And,  secondly,  how’  it  came  to  pass  that  as 
our  poetry  and  prose  developed  the  more  potent  English  elements 
in  our  temper  and  character  completely  absorbed  the  French, 
and  created  a  literature  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
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which  stand  in  most  striking  and  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
literature  of  France.  With  these  questions,  as  I  said,  we  are 
not  here  concerned,  though  they  must  be  noticed.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  here  only  with  our  direct  and  definite  debt  to  France, 
first  to  our  Norman  invaders  and  those  other  Frenchmen  who 
came  over  with  them,  and,  above  all,  to  the  French  who  for 
several  generations  continued  to  succeed  them;  and,  secondly, 
to  those  French  writers  who  have  in  each  generation  since  been 
in  various  ways  influential  on  our  literature. 

So  immense,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  ever  since  we  became 
a  nation  has  been  our  intellectual  debt  to  France  that  any  detailed 
account  of  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  It  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  what  the  Greek  language  and  Athens  were  in 
imperial  times  to  the  Romans,  the  French  language  and  the  chief 
centres  of  culture  in  France  have  since  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  been  to  cultivated  Englishmen.  In  that  century  the 
most  popular  university  in  the  world  was  the  University  of  Paris. 
Roger  Bacon  studied  there,  Grossetete  studied  there,  and  Bacon 
and  Grossetete  were  but  the  first  of  a  long  and  distinguished 
dynasty  of  English  philosophers  and  scholars  who  were  proud  to 
enroll  themselves  among  its  students. 

Of  our  national  literature  the  French  were  the  fathers.  From 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  its  direct  effects  the  real  history  of 
that  literature  begins.  All  intellectual  activity  originated  and 
took  its  ply  from  our  new  masters.  It  was  they  who  brought 
this  country  into  contact  with  every  humane  movement  on  the 
Continent,  with  all  that  had  been  achieved  in  theology,  in 
philosophy,  in  belles-lettres,  and  it  was  their  successors  who 
kept  us  in  touch  with  all  that  was  being  achieved.  When  our 
vernacular  literature  revived ,  it  revived  either  in  purely  Gallicised 
forms  or  in  forms  so  modified  by  Gallic  influence  that  it  was  a 
new  creation.  The  greater  part  of  our  poetry  between  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Layamon’s  Brut,  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  appearance  of  Chaucer,  consists  of  translations, 
imitations,  or  adaptations  of  the  Chansons  de  gestes  and  of  the 
Laies  and  Fabliaux.  Thus  the  poem  referred  to  Layamon’s  Brut, 
the  first  important  monument  of  English  as  distinguished  from 
Anglo-Saxon  literature, — the  work  with  which  our  literature 
may  be  said  to  begin  was  not  only  inspired  by  Wace’s 
Brut  d' Angleterre,  but  was  an  enlarged  and  periphrastic  version 
of  it.  In  all  the  immense  literature  of  the  Metrical  Romances 
there  is  not  one  which  is  not  either  a  translation  or  an  adaptation 
of  one  of  the  Chansons  de  gestes.  From  the  Roman  de  Thebes 
springs  the  important  Theban  cycle  which  culminated  in  Lydgate’s 
Storie  of  Thebes.  From  the  Roman  de  Troie  sprang  the 
great  Trojan  cycle,  to  which  the  genesis  of  Chaucer’s  Troilus 
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and  Cressida,  though  deriving  immediately  from  Boccaccio, 
of  Lydgate’s  Troy  Book,  and  of  Shakespeare’s  Trnilus  and 
Cressida  is  ultimately  to  be  referred.  To  French  genius  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  magnificent  cycle  of  the  Arthurian 
Romances,  at  least  in  the  forms  in  which  they  have  been  influen¬ 
tial  on  our  literature.  In  the  Merlin  and  in  the  Suite  de  Merlin 
we  have  the  main  source  of  the  Merlin  cycle ;  from  the  Conte  del 
Graal  of  Chretien  de  Troyes  from  the  Quite  del  St.  Graal  and 
the  Joseph  of  Arimathea  we  have  the  main  source  of  the  Graal 
cycle.  The  Quite,  the  Romance  of  Launcelot,  and  the  Morte 
Arthur  are  indeed  attributed  to  a  Welshman,  but  of  French 
temper,  he  was  probably  of  French  descent,  and  certainly  WTote  in 
French.  The  beautiful  Tristram  cycle  tradition  assigns  to  H^lie 
de  Borron,  Luces  de  Gast,  and  Chretien  de  Troyes.  To  Chretien 
we  certainly  owe  the  charming  romance  of  Enid  and  Geraint.  But 
our  debt  to  France  in  relation  to  these  glorious  legends  does  not  end 
here.  There  is  no  more  precious  book  in  our  literature  than  the 
Romance  which  resuscitated  and  gave  modern  currency  to  them, 
the  Morte  D’ Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  the  wnrk  on  which 
Spenser  drew  so  largely,  w’hich  all  but  inspired  Milton  to  found 
an  epic  upon  it,  and  which  gave  us  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the 
King.  Now  the  charm  of  Malory  lies  mainly  in  the  marvellous 
way  in  which  he  preserves  the  race  and  flavour  of  all  that  is  most 
captivating  in  the  French  originals.  In  his  prose  sounds  again 
the  note,  the  often  quite  magical  note,  of  the  Quite  del  St.  Graal. 
French  was  the  original  of  the  fine  old  romance  of  King  Horn. 
French,  too,  the  romances  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  of  Guy 
of  Warwick,  of  Bevis  of  Northampton,  and  to  the  Lai  de 
Aveloc  we  owe  Havelock  the  Dane.  But  to  particularise  further 
would  be  tedious.  “  In  Frensshe  bookys  this  rym  is  wrought,” 
says  some  anonymous  English  minstrel,  after  enumerating  the 
chief  cycles  of  Romance.  To  the  influence  of  the  Provencal 
School  we  owe  that  remarkable  poem  The  Owl  and  the  Nightin¬ 
gale,  as  w’ell  as  The  Throstle  and  Nightingale ,  and  many  of  the 
love-songs  accessible  in  Wright’s  Collection,  and  such  poems  as 
the  charming  Winter  Song  and  the  beautiful  lyric  wTitten  by 
Thomas  de  Hales.  The  Fabliau  was  naturalised  for  us  in  such 
poems  as  Dame  Sirez  and  the  Land  of  Cockayne,  and  the  Lai 
in  such  poems  as  the  English  version  of  the  beautiful  Lai  le 
Fresne  of  Marie  of  France,  and  the  charming  story  of  Orfeo  and 
Heurodis.  Thus  ubiquitous,  thus  all-pervading  was  the  influence 
of  French  on  our  pre-Chaucerian  poetry  in  relation  to  its  material, 
to  its  tone,  and  to  its  form.  And  what  is  true  of  our  poetry  is 
true  of  our  prose  literature.  The  most  valuable  part  of  that 
literature  is  in  Latin  ;  the  only  important  work  in  the  vernacular  is 
the  Ancrin  Riwle ;  the  first  sprang  directly  from  French  culture. 
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and  was  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  men  of  French  descent ; 
if  the  second  was  of  native  growth,  it  is  to  no  native  source  that 
its  predominating  characteristics  can  be  traced. 

With  Chaucer  classical  English  poetry  begins.  It  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he,  the  father  of  our  poetry,  was  at 
least  two-thirds  French.  French  by  name,  French  no  question 
by  descent,  pre-eminently  French  in  temper;  here,  in  very  truth, 
is  the  esprit  gaulois,  the  bonhomie,  the  grace,  the  radiance,  the 
charm ;  his  models,  his  masters,  were  purely  French ;  of  our 
earlier  native  literature  Chaucer  had  probably  never  read  a  line 
and  perhaps  scarcely  heard.  He  began  by  translating  a  large 
portion  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  and  the  influence  of  that  work 
penetrates  his  minor  poems.  Whatever  the  House  of  Fame  may 
have  owed  to  Dante  it  owed  infinitely  more  to  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose.  The  Boke  of  the  Duchesse  is  purely  French.  The  new 
note  which  had  been  struck  by  Froissart  in  such  poems  as  the 
Espinette  Amoureuse  and  the  Buisson  de  Jeunesse  vibrates  here 
and  throughout  his  poetry.  His  charming  balades  are  closely 
modelled  on  those  of  Deschamps  and  Froissart.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  minor  poems,  the  A.  B.  C.,  is  translated  from 
Guillaume  Deguilville.  On  the  Laies  and  Fabliaux  were 
modelled  the  Canterbury  Tales,  ten  of  which  at  least  owe  their 
plots  to  French  originals.  His  metres  are  nearly  all  French  ;  from 
Machault  he  transferred  the  heroic  couplet  into  our  language, 
certainly  one  of  our  most  precious  debts  to  France.  Undoubtedly 
French  traits  in  Chaucer  were  crossed  and  modified  by  Teutonic, 
just  as  in  his  work  as  a  poet  he  owed  much  to  Italy,  but  all  was 
subordinate  to  what  w’as  French  in  him.  To  his  French  strain 
he  owes  his  charm,  to  his  French  strain  his  limitations.  Would 
w'e  realise  what  our  early  poetry  owes  to  France  we  have  only  to 
compare  such  native  growths  as  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman 
with  the  Canterbury  Tales.  In  mere  genius,  perhaps,  Langland  is 
Chaucer’s  equal,  but  in  expression  how  barbarous,  how  cumbrous, 
how  uncouth.  One  of  the  most  charming  poems  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  so  long  attributed  to  Chaucer, 
drew  its  inspiration  from  the  French  school,  and  was,  indeed, 
founded  on  two  poems  by  Eustace  Deschamps.  Even  more 
French  than  Chaucer,  for  the  strain  in  this  poet  is  undiluted,  is 
Gower.  In  his  Speculum  Meditantis,  lately  discovered  by  his 
latest  editor,  Mr.  Macaulay,  under  the  title  of  the  Mirour  de 
VOmme,  -he  not  only  faithfully  reproduces  all  that  is  most  char¬ 
acteristic  of  French  mediaeval  didactic  poetry,  but  reproduces  it  in 
French  itself.  In  his  Cinkante  Balades,  which  are  modelled  on 
those  of  Deschamps  and  Froissart,  he  rivals  these  poets  in  their 
own  language.  In  his  one  English  poem,  the  Confessio  Amantis, 
Benoit  de  Sainte  Maure  and  Chretien  de  Troyes  may  be  said  to 
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live  again.  In  the  one  other  narrative  poem  of  that  age  which 
is  worth  considering,  the  Bruce  of  the  Scotchman  Barbour,  we 
have  again  the  pure  French  note,  the  note  of  the  Roman  de  Troie, 
of  the  Roman  de  Thebes. 

If  the  father  of  English  poetry  is  two-thirds  French,  the  father 
of  English  prose,  as  we  have  so  long  been  taught  to  regard  him. 
Sir  John  Maundeville,  simply  resolves  himself  into  two  French¬ 
men.  It  is  now  placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  famous  Travels 
of  Sir  John  Maundeville  were,  together  with  their  supposed  hero, 
the  pure  inventions  of  two  French  citizens  of  Liege,  Jean  de 
Bourgoyne  and  Jean  d’Outre  Meuse.  To  their  genius  we  owe 
the  creation  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  the  history 
of  our  national  literature,  and  what  for  upwards  of  six  centuries 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  first  classical  work  in  English  prose. 

“  And  ye  shull  understand  that  I  have  put  this  book  out  of  Latin 
into  French,  and  translated  it  agen  out  of  French  into  English 
that  every  man  of  my  nation  may  understand  it,” — so  runs  the 
sublime  audacity  of  this  inimitable  hoax.  What  we  have  is 
simply  an  English  version  by  some  anonymous  translator  of  a  work 
concocted  either  in  Latin  or  French  or  possibly  in  both,  by  de 
Bourgoyne  and  Jean  d’Outre  Meuse  out  of  books  of  travel  then 
current.  But  it  is  much  more  than  a  compilation.  In  the  hero 
Maundeville  we  have  a  creation  second  to  none  in  the  whole  gallery 
of  mediaeval  fiction,  at  once  a  full-length  portrait  of  Chaucer’s 
knight,  and  an  adumbration  of  More’s  Hythlodaye  and  Swift’s 
Gulliver. 

To  France  w^e  owe  our  early  drama  and  the  first  play  known 
to  have  been  w'ritten  in  England,  the  Ludus  de  Sanctd  Catherind, 
unfortunately  destroyed  the  night  before  it  was  to  have  been 
represented  at  St.  Albans,  about  1119,  was  almost  certainly 
modelled  on  the  Mysteries  of  Hilarius,  a  pupil  of  Abelard  at 
Paraclete.  All  the  early  plays  appear  to  have  been  of  French 
origin.  A  vernacular  drama  generally  pursues  an  independent 
course,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  the  French  mysteres,  soties  and  farces 
exercised  a  very  appreciable,  if  only  occasional,  influence  on  our 
popular  drama.  This  is  certain  :  that  in  every  form  which  that 
popular  drama  assumed  we  had  been  anticipated  by  the  French. 
They  had  formulated  the  liturgical  drama,  the  mystery,  the 
morality,  the  interlude.  The  Chester  plays,  for  example,  are 
interpolated  with  French,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  were 
founded  on  French  originals,  and  particularly  the  Mysthe  du 
Vieil  Testament.  The  author  of  one  of  the  best  of  the 
moralities,  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  was  certainly  acquainted 
with  the  Moralite  de  Mundus,  Caro,  &c.,  and  the  general  resem¬ 
blances  to  be  found  in  our  moralities  and  interludes  to  such  pieces 
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as  the  Maitre  Pierre  Pathelin  and  the  Farce  de  Cuvier  were,  we 
may  be  sure,  not  accidental. 

Of  the  popularity  of  French  literature  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century — of  its  influence  on  our  own  poetry  and  on  that  of  Scot¬ 
land  during  that  century,  I  have  not  space  to  dwell — and  of  the 
influence  it  continued  to  exercise,  w’e  have  sufficient  proof  that  of 
the  sixty-four  works  which,  according  to  Ellis’s  estimate,  issued 
from  Caxton’s  press,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  were  translations 
from  the  French. 

As  we  near  the  threshold  of  the  Elizabethan  age  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  that  singularly  interesting  poem  which  marks  with 
such  extraordinary  preciseness  the  transition  from  the  mediaeval 
to  the  Eenaissant  world,  namely,  Hawes’s  Historie  of  Graunde 
Amour  and  La  Belle  Pucelle.  Hawes  no  doubt  drew  more  imme¬ 
diately  on  Chaucer  and  Lydgate  than  on  Chaucer’s  and  Lydgate’s 
French  masters,  but  nothing  could  illustrate  more  clearly  and 
strikingly  how  the  influence  of  the  Proven9al  school  affected  the 
evolution  of  our  poetry  and  initiated  the  process  which,  combined 
with  other  influences,  gradually  transformed  the  poetry  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Chaucer  and  his  followers  into  the  Faerie  Queene. 

With  the  poets  who  ushered  in  the  Elizabethan  age — the 
authors  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates  and  the  “Company  of 
Courtly  Makers  ’’ — the  predominating  influences  were  not  French, 
but  even  here  in  Surrey,  in  Wyatt,  and  in  other  contributors  to 
Tottel’s  Miscellany ,  we  have,  particularly  in  the  shorter  lyric, 
emphatically  blended  wdth  Italian,  and  in  Wyatt’s  case  with 
Spanish,  the  French  note.  We  find  the  rondeau,  the  virelay,  and 
other  forms  of  French  lyric.  But  contemporary  with  them  was  one 
poet,  Skelton,  in  whom  the  genius  of  Alain  Chartier  lived  again, 
and  who,  anticipating  Eabelais,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
in  the  sheer  pure  esprit  gaulois  to  him  existing  in  our  literature. 
With  the  poems  and  the  writings  generally  of  Chartier  it  is  clear 
that  Skelton  was . thoroughly  conversant.  The  Bouge  of  Court 
might  have  been  written  by  Chartier ;  so  might  the  Garlande  of 
Laurell.  On  Chartier’s  verse  is  plainly  modelled  the  versification 
of  his  most  characteristic  satirical  poems,  and  it  is  clear  also  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  Bits  of  Eutebeuf . 

In  the  Elizabethan  age  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  literatures 
were  undoubtedly  the  predominating  influences,  and  yet  the 
influence  of  French,  particularly  in  poetry,  was  far  more  direct 
and  extensive  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  careful  investigation  might  show  that  French  influ¬ 
ence  is  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  Italian.  Much  has 
undoubtedly  been  attributed  to  Italy  which  belongs  to  France ;  but 
exact  estimate  is  exceedingly  difficult,  as  the  three  literatures,  for 
the  most  part  under  classical  control,  were  proceeding  on  parallel 
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lines.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad,  and 
such  other  poets  as  Marot,  Jean  Bertaut,  Philippe  des  Portes, 
Maurice  Sceve,  Guillaume  des  Autels,  Hugues  Salel,  and  Salluste 
du  Bartas,  had  great  influence  on  our  lyric  and  sonnet  literature. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  Spenser  speaks  of  du  Bellay,  one 
series  of  whose  sonnets  he  has  translated  twice,  and  whom  he 
imitates  in  his  own  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity,  is  well  known. 

Bellay,  first  garland  of  free  Poesie 

That  France  brought  forth  tho’  fruitful  of  brave  wits, 

Well  worthy  thou  of  immortalitie. 

Two  of  Marot ’s  Eclogues  he  has  imitated  and  adapted  in  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  while  many  of  the  lyrics  in  these  poems 
are  plainly  modelled  on  those  of  the  Pleiad,  particularly  on  those 
of  Reme  Belleau.  With  du  Bellay  Spenser  associates  du 
Bartas  : — 

And  after  thee  ’gins  Bartas  high  to  raise 

His  heavenly  muse  th’  Almighty  to  adore. 

On  our  poetry  the  Divine  Semaine,  chiefly  through  Silvester’s 
English  version,  had  for  more  than  one  generation  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary  influence.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as 
Dunster  contended,  that  it  furnished  Milton  with  the  prima 
stamina  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
furnished  him  with  the  germ  of  much  in  his  minor  poems,  and  even 
in  Paradise  Lost,  notably  with  that  noble  invocation  to  light 
which  opens  the  third  book.  It  affected  our  poetry  chiefly  through 
Silvester’s  version,  but  so  extensively  that  adequate  illustration 
would  require  a  treatise.  To  Marot’s  version  of  the  Psalms  we 
ow^e,  as  the  translators  have  informed  us,  the  first  suggestion  of 
our  own.  And  in  speakng  of  translations  let  us  not  forget  what 
we  owe  to  Jean  Froissart  through  his  translator.  Lord  Berners, 
and  what  we  owe  to  Jacques  Amyot  through  his  translator,  Thomas 
North.  The  first  gave  an  enormous  impulse  to  historical  com¬ 
position,  and  thus,  as  Marsh  says,  “  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
entire  and  very  prominent  branch  of  native  literature  ’  ’ ;  to 
Amyot ’s  noble  version  of  Plutarch  we  owe  our  own,  and  to  our 
own  the  immense  influence  which  Plutarch  has  exercised  on  our 
literature,  and,  most  important  result  of  all,  Shakespeare’s  Roman 
plays.  Many  of  the  Elizabethan  lyrics  are  direct  imitations  of 
French  originals :  the  sonnet  literature  is  penetrated  with 
French  influence,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
Ronsard,  du  Bellay,  Maurice  Sc^ve,  de  Baif,  Desportes,  Claude 
de  Pontoux,  and  others  had,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  pointed  out, 
far  more  direct  influence  on  our  sonnet  poetry  than  any  Italian 
poet  had.  On  the  drama  the  French  influence  was  not  great,  and 
yet  the  tragedies  of  Jodelle  Gamier  and  Hardi  were  well  known. 
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Kyd  translated  Garnier’s  Cornelie  and  Lady  Pembroke  his  Marc 
Antoine. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  influence  of  Montaigne  that  we 
realise  how  deep  was  the  indebtedness,  not  only  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age,  but  of  subsequent  ages  in  our  literature,  to  France. 
M,  Philarete  Chasles,  Mr.  Feis,  and  Mr.  Kobertson  have  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  Shakespeare  had  carefully  studied  the  Essays, 
if  not  in  French,  which  is  not  impossible,  at  least  in  Florio’s 
version.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  Montaigne  may  have 
had  a  very  important  effect  on  him.  Certain  it  is  that  during  the 
period  intervening  between  the  first  and  second  quarto  of  Hamlet, 
that  is,  between  1603  and  1604,  Shakespeare  was  especially 
attracted  by  the  questions  which  are  Montaigne’s  favourite 
themes ;  that  his  speculation  often  took  the  same  ply  and  colour 
as  Montaigne’s,  and  that  his  work  was  intellectually  enriched,  not 
so  much  by  what  was  immediately  derived  from  the  Essays,  as 
by  what  was  suggested  by  them.  It  may  have  been  the  influence 
of  Montaigne  which  led  him  to  transform  Hamlet  from  what 
was  little  more  than  a  historical  play  into  the  profound  philosophic 
drama  which  we  have  now.  It  is  not  fanciful  to  see  in  Hamlet,  a 
character  practically  created  between  1603,  the  date  at  which 
Florio’s  version  of  the  Essays  appeared,  and  1604,  the  reflection 
of  what  the  poet’s  dramatic  instinct  must  have  discerned  in 
Montaigne  himself  ;  nor  is  it  unduly  fanciful  to  see  in  Horatio  and 
in  Horatio’s  relation  to  Hamlet,  as  well  as  in  his  contrasted 
personality,  an  analogy  to  Montaigne’s  portrait  of  La  Boetie.  It 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  direct  influence  of  Mon¬ 
taigne  on  English  literature,  on  Bacon,  on  Burton,  on  Cowley, 
on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  on  Swift,  on  Pope,  and  on  many  others, 
could  not  be  exhausted  in  a  stout  octavo  volume.  The  influence 
of  the  Apology  for  Raimond  Sehonde  alone  has  been  prodigious. 
To  Montaigne’s  immediate  predecessor,  Eabelais,  almost  made 
our  own  by  the  inimitable  version  of  the  first  three  books  by 
Urquhart,  we  owe,  less  directly  perhaps,  almost  as  much,  among 
our  many  debts  being  the  Academy  of  Lagado  in  Gullwer’s 
Travels,  the  education  of  young  Martin  in  Arbuthnot’s  Memoirs 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  and  many  of  the  most  telling  whimsies 
and  touches  in  Tristram  Shandy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  owed  its  suggestion  and  many  of  its 
details  to  some  translation  of  Guillaume  de  Guilville’s  Pelerinage 
de  VHomme,  or  to  some  chapbook  deriving  from  it,  for  in  addition 
to  the  version  printed  by  Caxton  there  appear  to  have  been  several 
others. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  exactly  what  our  literature  owed  to 
France,  when,  superficially  regarded,  its  debt  seemed  greatest; 
for  this  reason  :  between  about  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth,  the  French  and 
English  literatures  were  proceedng  on  lines  so  exactly  parallel 
that  not  only  could  school  be  confronted  with  school,  but  writer 
with  writer,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  following  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  with  almost  servile  closeness,  the  same  models, 
the  Latin  classics.  Still,  for  all  that  the  French  led,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  transformation  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  post-Elizabethan  literature  into  that  of  the  schools  of  the 
Restoration  and  “  Augustan  ”  age,  was  very  largely  due  to  French 
influence.  Pope’s  lines,  paraphrasing  what  Horace  said  of  Greece, 
are  well  known  : — 

We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive’s  charms 

Her  arts  victorious  triumph’d  o’er  our  arms; 

Britain  to  soft  refinements  less  a  foe 

Wit  grew  polite  and  numbers  learn ’d  to  flow. 

De  Quincey  scoffs  at  this  as  pure  sophistry,  denying  that  our 
literature  had  any  “  French  age  ”  at  all.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
Betw'een  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Academy  in  1637,  the  influence  of  du  Vair,  of 
Vaugelas,  of  Guez  de  Balzac  in  prose,  of  Malherbe  and  his  school 
in  verse,  and  of  the  Precieuses  generally  in  both,  may  be  said 
to  have  created  the  new  literature,  to  have  initiated  what  was  to 
be  completed  and  carried  to  perfection  in  the  Grand  Siecle. 
During  these  years  and  onwards  through  our  “  Augustan  ”  age 
not  a  step  was  taken  in  France  which  was  not  followed  in 
England.  What  du  Vair,  what  Balzac,  what  Vaugelas  did  for 
French  prose,  Hobbes,  Cowley,  Sprat,  Temple  initiated  in  our 
prose.  Hobbes  visited  Paris  two  or  three  times,  Cowley  resided 
there,  and  both  Sprat  and  Temple  were  intimately  familiar  with 
French.  What  Malherbe  was  to  the  new  poetry  in  France, 
Waller  was  to  the  new’  poetry  in  England,  and  Waller  had  resided 
for  some  years  in  Paris.  There  is,  therefore,  every  presumption 
that  the  transformation  of  the  literature  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  post-Elizabethan  period  into  that  characteristic 
of  the  Restoration  and  Augustan  age  was  mainly  due  to  France. 

But  to  come  to  points  about  w’hich  there  can  be  no  doubt.  To 
the  mingled  influence  of  the  tragedies  of  Corneille,  of  Racine,  of 
Quinault,  and  of  the  heroic  romances  of  Honore  d’Urfe,  of  Gom- 
berville,  of  Calpren^de,  and  of  the  Scuderys,  we  owe  the  rhymed 
heroic  tragedies  which,  carried  to  perfection  by  Dryden,  dominated 
our  tragic  stage  for  some  fifteen  years.  And  even  when  tragedy 
assumed  its  more  legitimate  form,  as  it  did  in  Dryden’s  All  for 
Love  and  Don  Sebastian,  as  it  did  in  the  tragedies  of  Otway  and 
Lee,  and  as  it  did  subsequently  in  the  tragedies  characteristic 
of  the  Augustan  age,  such  as  Addison’s  Cato,  the  predominating 
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note  is  French.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  Gray  designed  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Agrippina — a  fragment  of  which  has 
been  preserved  in  his  works — he  deliberately  preferred  Racine 
to  Shakespeare  as  a  model.  No  doubt  the  transition  from  the 
Elizabethan  prose  comedy  to  the  comedy  characteristic  of 
the  Restoration  is  marked  by  the  comedies  of  Fletcher  and 
Shirley,  but  it  was  the  influence  of  Moli^re  and  the  school 
of  Moliere  which  completed  the  transition.  Nothing,  it  is 
true,  could  be  less  like  the  temper  of  Moli^sre  and  his  school 
than  the  genius  of  our  Restoration  comic  drama,  so  sombre,  so 
trenchant,  so  coarse,  so  obscene  ;  yet  it  is  the  offspring  of  French 
comedy  formally,  and  in  all  its  most  attractive  traits.  But  in 
other  respects  how  immense  is  its  debt  to  France.  Take  Wycher¬ 
ley  :  Love  in  a  Wood  draws  largely  both  on  the  Nicole  des  Maris 
and  the  Ecole  des  Femmes.  Without  the  Ecole  des  Femmes  we 
should  certainly  not  have  had  The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master. 
The  Country  Wife  is  indebted  for  its  ground-work  and  some  of 
its  best  touches  to  the  Ecole  des  Femmes.  The  hero  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  is  a  loathsome  and  disgusting  travesty  of  Molifere’s  Alceste, 
while  Wycherley’s  best,  or  one  of  his  best,  comic  characters,  the 
Widow  Blackacre,  in  The  Plain  Dealer,  is  simply  a  copy  of  the 
Countess  in  Racine’s  Plaideurs.  Take  Vanbrugh  :  of  his  ten 
comedies  and  farces  there  are  only  two  which  are  not  directly 
founded  upon  French  originals.  The  Confederacy  is  simply  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  d’Ancourt’s  Les  'Bourgeoises  d  la  Mode,  The  Mistake 
a  translation  of  Molifere’s  Le  Ddpit  Amour eux.  The  Cuckold 
a  translation  of  Molifere’s  Cocu  Imaginaire ;  in  JEsop  he  freely 
translates  Boursault’s  Les  Fables  d'Esope,  while  The  Country 
House  is  nothing  but  a  free  version  of  d’Ancourt’s  La  Maison  de 
Campagne.  Take,  again.  Dry  den.  One  of  the  best  of  his  come¬ 
dies,  Sir  Martin  Mar-All,  is  an  adaptation  of  Molifere’s  L'Etourdi 
with  some  touches  of  Quinault’s  L’ Amour  Indiscret.  His  Mock 
Astrologer  is  for  the  most  part  little  more  than  an  adaptation  of 
the  younger  Corneille’s  Le  Feint  Astrologue,  one  of  the  best 
scenes  in  it  being  borrowed  from  Moli^re’s  Le  Depit  Amoureux. 
Of  what  may  be  called  his  minor  indebtedness  to  the  French  comic 
stage  illustrations  would  indeed  be  endless. 

On  our  lyric  poetry  between  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  end  of  the  Augustan  age  the  influence  of  that 
of  France  was,  if  sporadic,  most  extensive.  The  lyric  of  Waller, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Critical  School,  took  its  ply  from 
Malherbe,  from  St.  Amand,  and  from  Racan.  Without  Voiture 
and  La  Fontaine  we  should  not  have  had  Prior.  We  must  not, 
it  is  true,  attribute  to  Boileau  what,  in  satire,  in  literary  didactic 
poetry,  and  in  the  epistle,  may  be  traced  to  the  common  masters 
of  France  and  England  during  this  period,  the  Latin  classics;, 
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but  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  those 
adaptations  of  Roman  satire  to  the  modern  world,  of  which  we 
have  illustrations  in  Pope’s  Imitations  of  Horace,  and  subse¬ 
quently  in  Johnson’s  London  and  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 
“Without  his  Lutrin,  and,  it  may  be  added,  without  the  Abb6 
Villar’s  Comte  de  Gahalis,  to  which  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  owes 
its  exquisite  machinery,  we  should  never  have  had  our  finest 
mock  heroic  poem.  To  his  Art  Poetique  the  Essay  on  Criticism 
is  quite  as  much  indebted  as  it  is  to  Horace. 

In  Criticism  the  French  w'ere  supreme.  Le  Bossu,  whom 
Dryden  calls  “  the  best  of  modern  critics  ”  ;  Rene  Rapin,  whom 
he  pronounced  to  be  “  alone  sufficient,  were  all  other  critics  lost, 
to  teach  anew  the  art  of  writing,”  Bouhours — they  and  their 
circle — were  the  acknowledged  masters  of  our  critics.  Every 
movement  in  criticism  emanated  from  France.  From  Charles 
Perrault  and  Fontenelle  originated  the  famous  controversy  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  which  fills  so  wide 
a  space  in  the  literature  of  the  later  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  which,  inspiring  much  of  Swift’s  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  gave  us  his  inimitable  Battle  of  the  Books,  itself,  by 
the  way,  suggested  by  a  work  of  Francois  de  Callieres;  from 
Corneille  originated  the  famous  controversy  about  the  unities. 
A  great  epoch  was  marked  in  Criticism  by  the  appearance  of 
Boileau’s  translation  of  Longinus  in  1674,  which  practically  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  modem  world  a  work  destined  to  have  more  influence 
on  taste  and  criticism  than  any  other  single  work,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  Dacier’s  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics  in  1692, 
with  its  accompanying  Commentary.  In  the  space  at  my  disposal 
it  would  be  impossible  even  to  indicate  the  enormous  influence 
exercised  in  various  ways  and  in  various  departments  on  our  later 
seventeenth  and  our  earlier  eighteenth-century  prose  literature  by 
such  writers  as  Charron,  so  extraordinarily  popular ;  by  La  Roche¬ 
foucauld,  by  La  Bruy  ere,  by  Fenelon,  by  Bossuet,  by  Bayle,  by 
Voiture,  scarcely  less  influential  on  our  verse.  To  the  Pensees  of 
Pascal  Pope  is  indebted  for  the  most  brilliant  passage  in  the 
Essay  on  Man,  and  for  much  more  too;  from  the  Fables  and 
Contes  of  La  Fontaine  springs,  whether  through  adaptation  or 
imitation,  an  immense  body  of  our  verse.  If  we  turn  to  our  fiction, 
whether  belonging  to  this  period  or  to  subsequent  periods,  we  are 
everywhere  confronted  with  its  debts  to  France.  Take  Gulliver’s 
Travels.  There  is  scarcely"  a  chapter  in  it  in  w’hich  Swift  does 
not  draw  on  Cyrano  de  Bergerac’s  Histoire  Comique,  the  influence 
of  which  is  seen  not  merely  in  detail  and  incident,  but  it  temj^ers 
and  flavours  the  whole  work.  Take  Sterne,  of  whom,  like  Chaucer, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  is  two-thirds  French.  His  style  is  the 
style  of  Marivaux  and  Cr^billon,  who  so  fascinated  Gray  that  to 
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“read  eternal  new  romances  by  them  ’’  he  pronounced  to  be  his 
ideal  of  bliss.  Take,  again,  in  another  walk.  Gibbon.  What 
he  owed  to  France  he  has  himself  gratefully  acknowledged. 
“From  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  which  almost  every 
year  I  have  perused  with  new  pleasure,  I  learned  to  manage 
the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony  even  on  subjects  of 
ecclesiastical  solemnity.”  But  he  ow*ed,  perhaps,  even  more 
to  Bayle,  whose  character  he  has  drawn  with  an  admiration  and 
sympathy  which  bewrays,  as,  indeed,  it  depicts  his  own,  and  to 
Voltaire  perhaps  as  much.  It  was  in  French  that,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  he  spontaneously  thought,  finding  it  “  more 
familiar  than  English  to  my  ears,  my  tongue,  and  my  pen.”  At 
one  time  he  contemplated  writinjg  his  great  work  in  that  language. 
When  we  remember  what  the  writers  most  characteristic  of 
France  were  to  Gibbon,  what  its  language  was  to  him,  and  how 
much  so  essentially  French  he  absorbed  and  assimilated,  and 
when  we  remember,  too,  the  relation  in  which  Montesquieu’s 
Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  des  Romans  et  leur 
Decadence  stood  to  the  Decline  and  Fall,  it  would  scarcely  be  a 
paradox  to  say  that  he,  too,  the  prince  of  our  historians,  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  our  debts  to  France. 

From  the  Classical  age  to  what  may  be  called  the  Modern 
French  Eenaissance,  the  coryphaeus  of  which  has  been  the  most 
brilliant  English  poet  now  living,  Algernon  Swinburne,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  French  poetry  has  much  affected  our  own,  but  how 
gloriously  has  that  poet  struck  all  the  great  notes  in  it,  from  the 
Auhades  of  its  early  dawn  to  its  crowned  maturity  in  Victor  Hugo, 
teaching  others  to  strike  them  too. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  speak  of  the  immense  debt  which 
w^e,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  owe  to  Voltaire,  to 
Montesquieu,  to  Rousseau,  and  that  great  dynasty  of  writers  who 
contributed  so  much  to  transform  the  old  wwld  into  the  wwld 
in  which  we  are  living  now,  and  who  in  pure  literature  were  the 
artists  and  apostles  of  Romanticism.  Nor  have  I  space  even  to 
indicate  our  debt  in  various  ways  and  in  various  departments  to 
such  writers  as  Chateaubriand,  whose  Ginie  du  Christianisme  and 
Les  Martyrs  so  intimately  affected  the  sentimental  school  in  our 
theology  and  historical  sentiment  generally ;  to  Madame  de  Stael . 
whose  Allemagne  gave  so  powerful  an  impulse  here  and  elsewhere 
to  Romanticism,  and  without  whose  Corinne  we  should  not  have 
had  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold;  to  such  critics  as  Ville- 
maine,  Stendhal,  and  Ste.  Beuve ;  to  such  historians  and  political 
philosophers  as  de  Tocqueville,  as  Thierry,  as  Guizot,  as 
Michelet,  as  Thiers,  as  Renan,  as  Taine,  who  have  in  various 
w'ays  been  quite  as  influential  in  this  country  as  they  have  been 
in  their  own ;  to  such  philosophers  as  Victor  Cousin  and  Auguste 
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Comte ;  to  such  theologians  as  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire,  who 
were,  as  is  well  known,  the  masters  and  models  of  the  most  finished 
and  eloquent  pulpit  orator  of  our  time.  On  our  immense  debt  to 
the  French  fiction  and  French  drama  of  the  last  half-century  I 
cannot  even  touch,  though  here  indebtedness  has  certainly  been 
reciprocal. 

But  let  me,  in  conclusion,  briefly  indicate  in  what  departments 
of  belles-lettres  we  are  most  indebted  to  France.  In  epistolary 
literature  something  our  early  classics  may  have  learned  from 
Cicero  and  Pliny,  but  without  the  influence  of  France  we  should 
never  have  had  the  letters  of  Pope,  of  Bolingbroke,  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  of  Chesterfield,  of  Gray,  of  Horace  Walpole, 
or  even,  perhaps,  of  Cowper.  What  the  art  of  memoir- writing 
owes  to  her  may  be  seen  by  comparing  such  memoirs  as  those  of 
Clarendon  or  Bishop  Burnet  with  the  memoirs,  say,  of  Horace 
Walpole,  of  Lord  Harvey,  of  Gibbon,  of  Madame  d’Arblay.  To 
France,  to  the  genius  of  La  Eochefoucauld,  we  owe  the  literature 
of  Aphorism,  and  although  La  Bruy^re  had  been  anticipated  both 
in  ancient  Greece  and  in  England,  the  literature  of  ethic  delinea¬ 
tion  ever  afterwards  took  the  ply  from  him.  One  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  polite  literature  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  imaginary  dialogue,  originated,  no  doubt,  from  Lucian,  but 
it,  too,  owed  its  vogue  to  Fenelon  and  Fontenelle.  For  perfect 
models  in  comedy  and  satire  throughout  their  whole  range  and 
in  every  possible  form  of  artistic  expression  we  are  indebted 
almost  without  exception  to  the  French,  and  what  we  have 
achieved  in  following  them  has  comprised  an  important  part  of 
our  literature  in  every  generation.  In  theological  oratory  we 
have  in  our  great  classics  pursued  an  independent  course,  but 
the  magnificent  rhetoric  of  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  Massillon  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth,  had  very  appreciable  effect,  not  only  on  our  sacred, 
but  on  our  parliamentary  oratory.  The  foundation  of  the 
Journal  des  S^avans  in  1665,  of  the  Nouvelles  de  la  Republiqtie 
des  Lettres  by  Bayle  in  1684,  and  of  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle 
by  Le  Clerc  in  1686,  made  epochs  in  that  imixirtant  department 
of  letters  as  memorable  here  as  in  France.  To  France  also  we 
owe  the  initiation  of  the  delightful  Ana  literature,  and  the  Scali- 
gerana  and  Perroniana  were  the  prototypes  of  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  instructive  forms  w'hich  light  literature  can  assume. 
In  Criticism,  as  we  have  seen,  France  in  relation  to  England  has 
always  taken  the  lead,  and  during  the  last  half-century  criticism 
has  scarcely  assumed  any  important  phase  in  which  w^e  have  not 
followed,  or  at  least  been  accompanied,  by  France.  The  position 
of  Matthew  Arnold  is  typical ;  Ste.  Beuve  w^as  the  acknowledged 
master  and  model  of  perhaps  the  finest  and  soundest  critic  w'ithin 
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his  range  that  England  has  as  yet  seen.  For  another  great  boon 
we  are  indebted  to  France.  There  are  many  sweet  and  noble 
notes  in  our  prose  which  are  all  our  own,  some  purely  native, 
some  caught  from  the  rhetoric  of  ancient  Kome  ;  but  what  Johnson 
calls  the  middle  style  France  has  taught  us  to  bring  to  perfection. 
Our  earliest  consummate  master  in  that  style  is  Dry  den,  and 
Dryden’s  style  was  beyond  doubt  modelled  on  Montaigne,  Guez 
de  Balzac,  and  Voiture.  Without  the  influence  of  France  such  a 
style  as  that  of  Temple,  and  Cowley,  as  that  of  Addison  and  Gold¬ 
smith,  as  that  of  Walpole  and  Chesterfield,  as  that  in  later  times 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  Froude,  and  Newman,  would  probably  have 
been  impossible,  and  indeed  it  is  notorious  that  they  were  all 
students  in  the  French  school.  Generation  after  generation,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  inimitable  Lettres  Provinciales  on  through 
the  dynasty  of  such  consummate  masters  of  prose  expression  as 
Bossuet,  as  Chateaubriand,  as  Voltaire,  as  Ste.  Beuve,  as  Anatole 
France,  have  we  had  the  salutary  discipline  of  such  examples. 

To  sum  up  :  immense  as  is  the  debt  of  our  literature  to  France 
we  are  under  other  obligations  to  her  of  which  that  debt  is  but 
the  symbol.  What  France  was  to  us  in  our  infancy  France  has 
been  to  us  ever  since ;  what  she  tempered  and  modified  in  us 
when  we  were  savages  she  has  continued  to  temper  and  modify 
when  we  have  become  civilised.  But  racial  idiosyncrasies,  how¬ 
ever  softened  and  attenuated,  remain  constant  for  ages.  We  all 
know  the  terrible  indictment  which  the  apostle  of  sweetness  and 
light  brought  against  us  as  a  people,  pronouncing  us  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  “on  the  side  of  beauty  and  truth  by  vulgarity,  on  the  side 
of  morality  and  feeling  by  coarseness,  on  the  side  of  mind  and 
spirit  by  unintelligence.” 

To  the  genius  of  France  may  in  very  truth  be  applied  what  the 
Roman  poet  said  of  his  mistress  :  — 

Illam  quicquid  agit  quoquo  vestigia  vertit, 

Componit  furtim  subsequiturque  decor. 

Whate’er  she  does,  where’er  her  steps  she  bends, 

Grace  on  each  action  silently  attends. 

And  long  may  France  continue  to  be  what  for  more  than  seven 
centuries  she  has  been — the  correctress  of  all  that  is  character¬ 
istically  infirm  and  defective  in  us,  long  may  the  esprit  gaulois 
continue  to  temper  our  graver  and  more  sombre  native  genius,  and 
long  may  her  classics  be  living  influential  examples  to  us  of  that 
high  severe  conscientiousness  and  loyalty  to  art  which  has  given 
them  their  immortality,  and  teaeh  us  something  of  the  secret  of 
their  inimitable  style,  something  of  that  distinction,  that  lucidity, 
that  grace  which  in  the  art  of  expression  appear  to  be  their  inalien¬ 
able  inheritance  and  characteristic.  J.  Churton  Collins. 


THE  PERSIAN  CRISIS. 


The  troubles  in  Persia  at  the  present  time  date  back  to  the  spring 
of  1906,  when  the  late  Shah,  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  was  induced  to 
agree  to  the  creation  of  a  Mejlis  or  National  Assembly.  The  Code 
Constitution  or  Kanun-Assassi  w'as  signed  on  January  1st,  1907, 
and  by  its  powers  written  checks  were  placed  upon  the  royal 
prerogatives  of  the  Shah  for  the  first  time  in  Persian  history. 
For  the  future  the  Persian  monarch  was  no  longer  an  absolute 
ruler,  nor  w’as  he  any  more  master  of  the  lives  and  owner  of  the 
goods  of  his  subjects.*'''  In  complimentary  phraseology,  doubtless, 
he  will  continue  to  be  described  as  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Shadocv 
of  God,  and  the  Centre  of  the  Universe,  but  stripped  of  hyperbole 
''he  had  become  an  annuitant  of  the  State,  with  the  revenues  of 
the  country  removed  from  his  control.  The  Code  Constitution 
prevents  the  monarch  from  altering  or  over-ruling  the  primo- 
genital  laws  of  succession,  while  the  rights  of  the  Throne  to  the 
Crown  jew'els  and  State  properties,  save  for  a  small  proportion 
set  aside  for  its  private  purpose,  pass  to  the  nation."  As  an 
instance  of  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  famous  diamonds,  Derya-i- 
nur  and  Taj-i-mah,  weighing  respectively  186  and  146  carats,  no 
longer  rank  among  the  personal  assets  of  the  monarch. 

"in  every  way  the  Code  Constitution  modified  the  autocratic  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Shah,  and  where,  hitherto,  the  Persian  ruler  had 
exercised  full  liberty  of  action,  the  supreme  control  of  affairs  now 
passed  to  Parliament.  Freedom  of  speech,  the  right  of  criticising 
Government  measures,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  were  conceded 
unconditionally,  while  Ministers  of  State  were  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  their  offices.  In  addition  to  a  Lower  House,  there 
was  to  be  a  Mejlis-e-Sanah  or  Senate  of  Peers.  The  throne  was 
to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  Parliament  and  of  summoning  a 
new  House,  as  well  as  the  right  of  veto.  All  acts  and  statutes 
w'ere  to  receive  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Shah  before  becoming 
law. 

In  the  Ministerial  departments  a  number  of  changes  were  also 
introduced,  and  Ministers  were  empowered  to  take  initiative 
without  referring  to  the  Crown.  As  a  check  on  possible  abuse  the 
Mejlis  was  conceded  the  right  to  requisition  any  information  from 
Ministers  of  State  that  was  required.  Special  clauses  regulated 
the  succession  to  the  Crown,  and  vested  it  in  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Muzaffer-ed-Din, /i'while  the  provisions  made  for  the  support 
of  the  royal  establishments  recall  our  own  Civil  List.  A  fixed 
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proportion  from  the  revenues  of  the  province  of  Azerbaijan  was  set 
aside  for  the  Heir  Apparent. 

Before  the  Persian  Parliament  had  time  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  Code  Constitution  Muza£fer-ed-Din  died,  and  the  present 
Shah,  Mahomet  Ali  Shah,  came  to  the  throne  on  January  8th. 
From  the  first  day  of  his  reign  the  new  ruler  was  involved  in  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  Mejlis,  who  declined  to  entertain  proposals  for  a 
joint  Anglo-Russian  loan  of  £400 ,000,  although  it  was  supported 
by  the  Ministers.  In  other  directions  the  action  of  the  Mejlis 
was  equally  startling,  and  sought  not  only  far-reaching  reforms, 
which  included  a  National  Bank  with  a  subscribed  capital  of 
£10,000,000  sterling  with  which  to  redeem  their  country’s  liabili¬ 
ties,  but  the  recall  of  all  notoriously  repressive  provincial  officials, 
and  the  dismissal  of  M.  Naus,  the  head  of  the  Belgian  Customs, 
together  with  his  assistant,  M.  Priem. 

Accustomed  to  the  short  shifts  of  autocracy,  the  Shah  was 
reluctant  to  conform  with  the  demands  of  the  Mejlis,  particularly 
as  Reactionaries  were  able  to  present  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers 
in  a  light  that  was  not  conducive  to  their  success.  Exasperated  at 
the  action  of  the  Mejlis,  the  Shah  excluded  the  members  from 
the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation,  which  took  place  on  January 
19th,  1907,  as  from  the  general  Durbar,  which  w’as  held  on  January 
20th,  and  never  wavered  in  an  intention  to  re-establish  the  auto¬ 
cratic  regime  so  soon  as  opportunity  offered. 

The  chance  came  in  the  autumn  of  1907 ,  when  three  Cabinets 
followed  each  other  into  retirement  in  quick  succession,  and  as 
the  solution  of  administrative  difficulties  w'as  not  advancing 
Mahomet  Ali  decided  to  recall  from  exile  the  Amin-es-Sultan,  for 
years  the  right-hand  man  of  his  grandfather,  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah. 
The  success  of  this  move  did  not  become  apparent,  for  Amin-es- 
Sultan  W'as  assassinated  in  August,  1907,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  affairs  rapidly  darkened  under  the  influence  of  the  numerous 
political  clubs  which,  called  into  existence  by  the  Shah’s  reaction, 
were  avowedly  revolutionary.  Meanwhile  a  new  Prime  Minister 
W’as  appointed  in  the  person  of  Nizam-es-Sultan,  w'ho  soon  proved 
his  inability  to  find  any  basis  of  co-operation  between  the  contra¬ 
dictory  hostility  of  the  Shah  and  the  violent  propaganda  of  the 
anjumans.  As  a  consequence  the  number  of  questions  at  issue 
between  the  Shah  and  the  Mejlis  increased,  while  the  Constitu¬ 
tionalists  attempted  more  and  more  to  usurp  the  royal  prerogative. 
Not  unnaturally  Mahomet  Ali  objected  to  any  infringement  of  his 
executive  power,  and  although,  as  a  concession  to  the  Mejlis, 
Nizam-es-Sultan  was  replaced  by  Nasir-el-Mulk,  the  seeds  of  a 
bitter  conflict  between  the  Shah  and  his  Parliament  were  now 
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Although  each  side  gave  way  in  minor  matters  and  the  policy 
of  the  Shah  w'as  occasionally  abject,  and  less  frequently  provoca¬ 
tive,  a  burning  question  soon  arose,  concerned  at  first  solely  wdth 
the  amount  of  the  royal  Civil  List.  The  Mejlis  had  proixjsed  that 
the  Shah  should  confine  his  expenditure  in  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  royal  establishments  within  the  sum  of  ^6100 ,000,  which  had 
been  set  aside  for  his  use.  The  Shah  at  first  was  pleased  to  regard 
this  sum  as  a  sufficient  contribution  to  his  needs,  until  his 
Treasurer  explained  that  the  upkeep  of  the  royal  establishments 
—that  is,  the  harem,  the  household,  palaces,  parks,  and  court 
disbursements — would  entail  at  least  as  much  again.  For  a  time 
the  Shah  endeavoured  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Mejlis,  and  his 
motives  will  be  readily  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  proix)sals  of  the  Mejlis  had  stirred  the  hostility  of  all  who 
were  sufferers  in  any  way  under  the  suggested  reductions. 

The  royal  overtures  were  rejected  with  contumacy  by  the  Mejlis. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  prepared  with  an  increase  if  his 
'Majesty  w’ould  dismiss  his  reactionary  associates,  at  whose 
intrigues  against  the  Nasir-el-Mulk  Cabinet  serious  exception  was 
taken  by  the  clubs,  the  assembly,  and  the  common  people.  Unlike 
the  previous  Prime  Minister,  Nasir-el-Mulk  was  popular.  His 
administration  of  affairs  was  regarded  with  complacency,  and  in 
the  interests  of  righteous  government  the  Mejlis  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  Saad-ed-Dowleh  and  Amir  Jang  Bahadur,  who, 
brought  from  Tabriz  by  the  Shah  at  his  accession,  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  Throne.  At  the  moment  no 
compromise  w'as  effected,  and  after  much  useless  discussion,  in 
which  the  Constitutionalists  encouraged  the  use  of  gross  invective 
against  the  Shah  in4he  Mejlis,  the  representatives  of  the  various 
political  clubs  forwarded  to  Mahomet  Ali  a  letter  of  protest, 
convening  at  the  same  time  a  public  meeting  at  which  the  answer 
should  be  announced.  In  sympathy  with  this  action  the  Ministry 
tendered  their  resignations  to  the  Shah,  who,  in  a  measure,  stood 
alone,  a  solitary  figure  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Conscious  that 
the  times  ix!)inted  to  a  return  to  autocracy,  Mahomet  Ali,  without 
advisers.  Reactionary  or  Progressive,  in  whom  reliance  could  be 
placed,  determined,  since  his  Ministers  were  powerless  to  suppress 
the  active  participation  of  the  Mejlis  in  the  plots  of  the  anti- 
dynastic  clubs,  that  he  himself  would  take  measures.  Disheartened 
at  the  prospect,  and  attributing  to  Constitutional  government  the 
troubles  which  beset  his  kingdom,  he  dissolved  the  Mejlis,  pro¬ 
claimed  a  state  of  siege,  and  completed  an  effective  coup  d' Hat 
by  arresting  a  number  of  Ministers,  including  the  Prime  Minister. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  Shah’s  plans  Nasir-el-Mulk 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  European  residents  of  Teheran, 
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and,  acting  on  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Marling,  the  British  Charge 
d’ Affaires,  Mr.  Churchill,  the  Oriental  Secretary  of  the  British 
Tjegation,  immediately  secured  the  release  of  the  Cabinet.  For 
the  next  few  days  Teheran  w'as  divided  between  two  armed  camps  : 
the  Beactionaries,  in  possession  of  the  Top  Maidan  or  Gun  Square, 
supporting  Mahomet  Ali,  and  the  Constitutionalists,  pledged  to 
the  protection  of  Parliamentary  rights  and  the  principles  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  flocking  to  the  Sipah  Salar  mosque.  Meanwhile,  on  one 
day  the  Mejlis  petitioned  the  Shah  and  on  another  appealed  in  a 
circular  for  the  moral  support  of  the  Legations,  while  Ministers, 
deputations,  and  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  Powers  came 
and  went  about  the  Palace,  fading  as  images  in  a  glass  darkly,  until 
the  humour  of  the  Shah  yielded  under  the  united  representation  of 
the  capital. 

To  the  petition  of  the  Assembly  the  Shah  sent  the  following 
answer  :  — 

Nasir-el-Mulk  has  been  granted  leave  in  accordance  with  his  ow'n  wishes. 

I  will  now  telegraph  that  he  is  permitted  to  go  wherever  he  wishes,  and 
further  that  wherever  he  may  be  he  is  to  be  treated  with  consideration. 

I  bind  myself  to  put  into  execution  the  laws  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Parliament.  Ala-ed-Dowleh  and  Moin-ed-Dowleh  have  been  released  at  the 
request  of  Asaf-ed-Dowleh.  With  regard  to  the  protection  of  Parliament,  I 
will  concert  with  the  Minister  for  War.  With  regard  to  the  expulsion  of 
Saad-ed-Dowleh,  the  necessary  measures  will  be  taken  in  a  few  days.  I 
must  explain  that  certain  contentious  points  which  are  apparent  in  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  which  has  been  granted  (to  you)  should, 
when  they  occur,  be  treated  from  both  points  of  view.  Those  which  relate 
to  the  Parliament  can  be  decided  by  the  Parliament  itself.  Those  which 
concern  the  Anjumans,  the  newspapers,  and  the  Press  must,  without  com¬ 
promise,  be  dealt  with  by  the  Government  in  order  to  remove  the  difficulties. 
The  people  who  have  committed  acts  of  violence  balore  the  gate  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  shall  be  punished,  and  the  degree  of  requisite  punishment  estab¬ 
lished. 

At  the  same  time  his  Majesty  agreed  to  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  Saad-ed-Dowleh,  the  chief  of  the  Palace  clique,  should  be  expelled 
from  the  country. 

2.  That  Amir  Bahadur  Jang  should  be  expelled  from  Government  service, 
although  he  could  remain  in  the  personal  entourage  of  the  Shah. 

3.  That  the  Cossacks  and  other  military  forces  of  the  country  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  for  War,  who  in  turn  should  be  responsible 
to  the  Mejlis. 

4.  That  the  rioters  in  the  recent  disturbances  should  be  punished. 

5.  That  a  National  Guard  of  200  men  should  be  enrolled  for  the  protection 
of  the  Mejlis. 

and,  when  the  Royal  acquiescence  was  announced  to  the  Mejlis, 
the  Nizam-es-Sultan  read  to  the  assembled  members  the  following 
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oath  which  Mahomet  Ali  had  inscribed,  signed  and  sealed  on  the 
first  page  of  a  Koran  :  — 

As  suspicion  has  recently  been  aroused  amongst  my  people  as  to  my  lack 
of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  I  now  swear  by  the  Owner  of  this  Koran 
(God)  that  I  will  remain  faithful  to  the  principles  of  Constitutionalism,  and 
that  I  will  take  care  to  safeguard  them. 

With  the  reading  of  this  oath  peace  was  established  between 
the  Assembly  and  its  ruler.  For  the  moment  each  side  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  assurances  it  had  received,  although,  in  a  measure, 
the  Shah’s  sincerity  was  discounted  by  the  reinstatement  of  the 
reactionary  Nizam-es-Sultan — recalled  from  Shiraz  for  the  purpose 
—as  Prime  Minister,  and  the  arrangement  made  between  them 
as  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  Civil  List. 

If  peace  at  last  had  fallen  upon  the  capital  the  usual  tranquillity 
of  the  provinces  had  given  place  to  conditions  of  restlessness, 
which  required  strong  measures  for  its  suppression.  But  while 
the  Mejlis  talked,  and  did  nothing,  the  Shah  was  without 
resources.  With  no  money  at  his  disposal,  and  an  army  that  was 
unpaid,  unfed,  and  ill-disciplined,  the  plight  of  Persia  seemed 
hopeless,  at  once  a  tragic  example  of  the  futility  of  democratic 
government  in  an  Oriental  country,  and  a  lesson  to  all  who  would 
read.  Accordingly,  fomented  by  agitators  from  Teheran  or  by  the 
secret  emissaries  of  the  jx)iitical  clubs  in  Baku  and  Tabriz,  the 
provinces  in  the  spring  of  1908  broke  into  rebellion.  As  the 
provincial  disorders  increased  the  semi-independent  tribes  on 
the  frontiers  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Teheran,  raiding  the 
territories  of  their  powerful  neighbours  to  the  east,  north  and 
west.  On  the  Russo- Afghan  border  the  Turkomans  ravaged 
the  Meshed  region,  while  a  wave  of  Kurdish  activity  broke 
over  the  west.  Complications  with  Turkey  in  one  direction  and 
Russia  in  another  naturally  follow'ed,  and,  although  the  influence 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  has  served  to  restrain  Russia  from 
well-merited  reprisals,  the  Turks  crossed  the  Persian  border,  and 
still  continue  in  the  region  of  Lake  Urumiah  to  hold  vast  districts 
to  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  title. 

As  the  year  advanced  there  appeared  to  be  no  end  to  the  Shah’s 
difficulties.  So  soon  as  one  troublesome  question  w’as  adjusted 
others  made  their  appearance.  Happily,  save  at  the  hands  of 
Cermany,  ever  ready  to  interfere  in  these  days  in  the  Middle  East 
as  in  the  Near  East,  there  was  no  risk  of  international  difficulties, 
and  with  the  two  Powers  at  accord  who  are  mostly  concerned  in 
Persia,  the  Shah  w^as  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  If  the  Amin-es-Sultan  had  not  been  assassinated 
it  is  possible  that  Persia  would  have  risen  to  the  occasion. 
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Without  a  doubt  the  late  Prime  Minister  was  a  statesman  of  k 
undeniable  talent,  and  the  only  one  in  Persia  capable  of  re-estab-  ■ 
lishing  a  stable  condition  of  affairs.  Failing  a  Minister  who  was  | 
competent  to  steer  the  middle  course  between  the  autocratic  f 
methods  of  the  past  and  those  modifications  which  the  situation  | 
now'  show's  to  be  desirable,  his  Majesty,  distinguished  by  no  great  1 
capacity  for  affairs,  preferred  to  rely  upon  Ministers  whose  predi-  f 
lections  w'ere  opposed  to  popular  suffrage.  As  a  consequence  the  ■ 
Mejlis  has  not  been  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Shah’s 
assurances,  and  no  one  has  been  found  who  would  check  the 
machinations  of  the  political  clubs.  A  vast  development  has 
marked  the  revolutionary  movement,  while  a  significant  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  numbers  of  these  political  clubs,  whose 
intentions  are  sinister.  In  Teheran  to-day  they  aggregate  787,  I 
and  possess  ramifications  throughout  Persia  ,  as  w'ell  as  agencies  in  L 
many  places  abroad.  Committed  to  no  settled  plan  of  campaign,  I 
their  organisation  yet  may  be  described  as  united  against  the  ' 
present  dynasty  by  variations  of  that  common  hostility  which 
found  expression  a  few  months  ago  in  an  attempt  upon  the  life  j. 

of  the  Shah.  Fortunately  the  attempt  miscarried,  but,  if  the  i 

intervening  period  has  given  rise  to  nothing  of  a  very  untoward  t 

character,  it  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  i 

silently  preparing  a  bolder  and  more  comprehensive  move.  I 

Against  a  nation  in  arms  that  greets  with  enthusiasm  the  ■ 

preaching  of  revolutionary  doctrines  only  heroic  measures  can  ^ 

avail !  Yet  the  Shah  is  the  victim  of  a  people  who  have  deluded  j 

themselves  into  thinking  that  the  provision  of  parliamentary  insti¬ 
tutions  spells  the  solution  of  their  troubles.  Parliamentary 
procedure  already  has  existed  among  them  for  eighteen  months, 
during  w'hich  time  the  Persian  capital  has  witnessed  a  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  popular  outbursts,  w'hile  the  patience  of  the  Throne  has 
been  severely  strained.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Teheran  has 
been  remarkably  free  from  excesses,  as  also  from  unfortunate  L 

incidents  arising  out  of  the  disturbances,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  j 

the  Shah  has  taken  matters  into  his  owm  hands.  I 

Consideration  of  the  circumstances  will  soon  show  that  there 
w'as  no  alternative  to  immediate  action.  The  Exchequer  was  j 

empty,  for  the  people  had  not  paid  taxes  when  there  w^as  a  possi-  ! 

bility  that,  if  they  w'ere  returned  to  the  officials  of  the  Mejlis,  they 
w'ould  have  to  be  made  over  a  second  time  to  the  Crow'ii.  All 
classes,  too,  w'ere  suffering.  Trade  was  stagnant ;  the  borders  of 
the  kingdom  were  devastated  by  insurgent  tribesmen,  wdiile  the 
incapacity  of  the  Mejlis  was  showm  in  the  license  which  the 
political  clubs  enjoyed  and  the  abuse  the  Press  made  of  its  liberty. 

The  Shah  realised  that  so  long  as  the  political  clubs  dominated  the 
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situation  the  prospects  of  peace  were  poor,  since  the  Assembly  was 
the  instrument  of  the  anjumans.  He  determined  to  read  them 
a  lesson.  At  the  instigation  of  the  anjumans  a  cessation  of  work 
had  become  general  throughout  the  country.  When  the  Shah 
found  that  the  bazaars  at  Teheran  had  been  closed  he  ordered 
everyone  to  take  down  his  shutters  on  pain  of  being  mulcted  in  the 
contents  of  the  shop.  ^  As  the  anjumans  prevented  any  general 
respect  being  shown  to  this  order,  a  military  force  was  assembled 
in  a  camp  a  little  beyond  the  gate  of  the  capital. 

In  the  interval  of  preparation  the  Mejlis  petitioned  the  Shah 
to  restore  confidence  among  the  people  by  paying  greater  attention 
to  the  covenants  which  he  had  given  in  respect  of  the  Constitution. 
At  the  same  time  the  memorialists  ignored  the  reasons  which 
were  influencing  the  Shah  in  his  contemplated  action.  Accord¬ 
ingly  when  the  document  was  presented  he  seized  his  sword  and 
said  : — 

Remember  well  that  my  ancestors  conquered  the  throne  with  the  sword, 
and  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  lose  that  inheritance  without  resorting  to  the 
sword. 


The  deputation  then  withdrew,  intending  if  the  Shah’s  reply 
were  unfavourable  to  bring  about  a  dissolution.  Meanwhile 
the  Shah  resolutely  kept  to  his  intentions,  and  he  instructed  his 
Ministers  to  inform  the  Mejlis  that  the  basis  upon  which  normal 
relations  could  be  restored  must  include  the  banishment  of  the 
national  leaders,  the  closing  of  the  anjumans,  the  censorship  of 
the  Press,,  and  the  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  Palace  guards 
to  10,000  men.  By  way  of  response  to  the  memorial  he  began  to 
hasten  his  preparations  in  the  camp  beyond  Teheran. 

In  spite  of  the  action  of  the  Shah  the  anjumans  continued  an 
active  campaign  against  the  authority  of  the  Throne,  and,  when 
the  Ministers  of  the  Council  visited  the  Mejlis  in  search  of  some 
responsible  official,  the  members  of  that  august  assembly  had 
become  the  willing  mouthpiece  of  the  political  clubs.  Hence  when 
the  Ministers  warned  the  Mejlis  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
advising  them  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Throne,  the  President 
requested  the  Ministers  to  demand  a  specific  answer  within 
twenty-four  hours  to  the  recent  memorial.  When  this  news 
reached  the  Shah,  and  the  ominous  preparations  of  the  people 
could  be  ignored  no  longer,  Mahomet  Ali  arrested  a  number  of 
prominent  Nationalists,  whose  actions  were  suspicious.  At  the 
same  time  his  Majesty  issued,  in  order  to  calm  the  apprehensions 
of  his  subjects,  the  subjoined  decree  : — 


Our  object  is  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  country  and  to  ensure  the 
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peace  of  our  people.  It  was  for  their  well-being  that  we  took  steps  to 
apprehend  mischief-makers  and  agitators. 

In  order  that  innocent  persons  and  peace-seeking  subjects  may  be  freed 
from  fear  and  anxiety,  and  may  enjoy  our  Imperial  favours,  in  virtue  of 
this  rescript,  we  grant  general  pardon  to  all  suspects. 

As  regards  those  who  have  been  apprehended,  a  Court,  composed  of  just 
and  impartial  men,  shall  be  formed,  and  it  shall  make  careful  and  perfect 
inquiry.  Those  proved  innocent  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  provided  that  the 
people  do  not  act  contrary  to  the  law  proclaimed  by  the  military  govern¬ 
ment,  and  do  not  implicate  themselves  in  acts  contrary  to  order. 

and  addressed  the  following  warning  to  the  anjumans,  which 
served,  too,  as  a  reply  to  the  memorialists  :  — 

As  all  are  aware,  various  anjumans  (political  societies),  which  had  neither 
rules  nor  constitution,  have  been  created.  These  anjumans  persisted  in 
interfering  with  the  affairs  of  government  to  such  a  degree  that  the  thread 
of  affairs  went  from  the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  desire  of  these 
anjumans  being  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country  as  they  pleased. 
As  the  result,  a  state  of  great  confusion,  dangerous  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  State,  was  fast  approaching. 

Further,  newspapers  and  orators,  supported  by  the  anjumans,  aided  fur¬ 
ther  to  disturb  and  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  State.  For  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  Government  there  must  be  a  proper  executive,  composed  of  a 
limited  number  of  sagacious  and  able  men.  We  endeavoured  to  impress 
this  fact  upon  the  anjumans,  and  to  draw  their  attention  to  their  functions, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  their  mischievous  excesses. 

Owing  to  their  reliance  on  the  Mejlis  (National  Council)  our  sincere  aims 
did  not  bear  fruit.  Moreover,  some  mischief-makers  and  disturbers  of 
order,  who  have  ever  been  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  state  of  confusion, 
prevented  the  affairs  of  tlie  country  from  running  in  their  proper  channels. 
At  length,  aiming  as  we  do  at  the  preservation  and  the  welfare  of  this 
Empire,  with  which  the  Most  High  God  has  entrusted  us,  and  wishing  the 
security  and  the  contentment  of  all  our  subjects,  whom  we  look  upon  as 
our  children,  we  decided  to  apprehend  the  mischief-mongers  and  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  improper  and  injurious  deeds.  No  sooner  was  this  attempted 
than  the  Mejlis  protected  them,  and  a  number  of  agitators  and  sedition- 
makers  sought  refuge  in  the  Mejlis,  erected  barricades  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  troops,  and  resorted  to  the  use  of  bombs  and  explosives. 

W’e  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  dissolve  the  Mejlis  for  three  months 
from  this  day.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  upright,  pious,  and 
patriotic  deputies  shall  be  elected,  and  the  Mejlis  shall  be  opened,  together 
with  the  Senate,  as  laid  down  by  the  Constitution. 

With  the  publication  of  this  rescript  relations  were  broken  off 
between  the  Shah  and  the  Mejlis,  martial  law  proclaimed,  the 
Shah  replying  to  an  attack  upon  the  j)alace  Cossacks  from  the 
roof  of  the  Mejlis  by  the  bombardment  of  the  Parliament  buildings. 
For  the  moment  the  Shah  has  the  upper  hand  in  a  situation  that 
still  is  full  of  perplexity  and  the  upshot  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  predict.  It  is  to  be  hoped — and  indeed  it  is  likely — that  auto¬ 
cracy  will  prevail,  for  careful  reflection  must  show'  that  the  troubles 
in  Persia  have  sprung  from  the  replacing  of  autocratic  methods 
by  constitutional  principles,  w'hen  there  was  no  reserve  of  parlia- 
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mentary  ability  in  the  country,  nor,  moreover,  is  it  likely  that 
there  ever  will  be.  Thus,  when  Parliament  assembled  and  the 
delegates  were  returned,  an  ill-conditioned  mob  of  frothy  agitators 
foregathered  in  Teheran,  their  aim  being  in  the  main  to  exploit 
the  novelty  of  Parliamentary  procedure  for  their  own  advantage. 
Divided  into  Keformers  and  Reactionaries,  they  battened  on  the 
Shah  or  abused  him  from  their  seats  in  the  House,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  monarch  in  either  case  being  the  victim  of  his  Parliament. 
For  eighteen  months  this  condition  of  affairs  has  continued,  and 
in  its  short  existence  the  Persian  Parliament  has  afforded  a  striking 
argument  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  old  order.  It  is 
jx)ssible  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  for  the  Shah  not  to  have 
ridden  quite  so  roughly  over  certain  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Mejlis, 
but  in  extenuation  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  Persia 
has  always  responded  best  to  a  ruler  who  has  governed  with  a 
firm  hand. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  example  offered  by  the  rise  of  the 
Russian  Duma,  Persia  may  not  have  wished  to  perpetuate  an 
autocracy.  Doubtless,  if  the  Duma  had  never  been  established, 
the  Persians  would  not  have  been  filled  with  a  passion  for  parlia- 
mentarianism.  It  is  obvious,  however,  if  the  tumultuous  scenes  of 
the  last  few  months  are  proof  sufficient,  that  Persia  is  not  ready 
for  constitutional  government,  and  the  travesty  of  procedure  which 
the  iNIejlis  has  offered  to  the  world  undoubtedly  has  carried  its 
own  condemnation.  At  the  same  time  the  experiment  will  not 
have  been  without  value,  if  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  of  use  to  those 
who,  failing  to  understand  that  the  elective  principle  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  applicable  to  Asiatic  countries,  would  welcome  the 
establishment  of  Home  Rule  in  India.  Further,  while  the  Shah  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  collapse  of  a  system  of  government 
that  was  never  adapted  to^the  conditions  prevailing  in  his  country, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unthinking  and  unnatural  encourage¬ 
ment  offered  from  certain  quarters  in  London  to  the  programme 
of  the  Indian  Congress  has  been  checked  by  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  impose  constitutional  methods  upon  a  people  that, 
no  less  than  those  of  India,  are  only  fitted  to  survive  under  the 
a^gis  of  autocracy. 

In  spite  of  the  active  participation  of  various  popular  societies 
in  recent  events  at  Teheran,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  regret 
will  be  expressed  by  the  Persians  at  the  suspension  of  the  Mejlis. 
The  Shah  has  said  that  the  constitution  will  be  re-afifirmed,  but 
its  future  fate  probably  will  be  identical  with  that  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  constitution  in  Turkev,  which  is  alive  only  in  name. 
Pe  rsia  is  ever  impatient  of  results,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
is  already  weary  of  the  ferment  which  the  Mejlis,  and  the  so-called 
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Beformers,  have  brought  into  the  life  of  the  country.  Easily 
amused,  quickly  bored,  and  always  loquacious,  the  supporters  of 
the  Mejlis  were  attracted  at  first  by  the  novelty  of  the  idea  more 
than  they  were  inspired  by  any  belief  in  the  result  of  its  efforts. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  popular  enthusiasm  has  lasted  so 
long;  but,  as  nothing  has  been  gained  by  this  excursion  into 
politics,  a  revival  of  more  suitable  methods  of  government  would 
now  give  entire  satisfaction.  In  this  direction  there  is  hope,  for 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Shah  has  not  tested  the  capacity 
of  the  Mejlis  or  failed  to  show  refreshing  vigour  in  his  treatment 
of  recent  events.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  certain  that  the 
re-establishment  of  a  modified  autocracy  would  be  generally 
acceptable. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  jx)sition  of 
the  Shah  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  Constitutional  government 
having  failed,  and  the  revenue  having  dried  up  through  pressure 
of  provincial  disorders,  the  people  are  fully  aware  that  the  first 
act  of  autocratic  government  will  be  an  increase  in  the  taxation, 
from  which  the  populace  has  been  expecting  relief  under  the  rule 
of  the  Assembly.  Greater  discontent  than  before  will  prevail 
therefore  for  a  time,  and  the  position  is  certainly  unfortunate. 
None  the  less  the  future  of  Persia  must  be  modelled  along  Oriental 
rather  than  Occidental  lines.  Persia  is  essentially  an  Asiatic 
State.  Usually  bankrupt,  sometimes  disorderly,  and  invariably 
miserable,  her  condition  has  been  aggravated  by  the  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  parliamentary  liberties. 

Mahomet  Ali  Shah  is  only  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  at 
present  has  never  visited  Europe,  although  his  education  and 
early  training  were  supervised  by  European  tutors.  An  English 
physician,  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  Persian  royal  family, 
was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  Prince  in  his  infancy 
and  boyhood.  As  international  rivalry  increased  in  Teheran. 
Court  intrigues  centred  more  and  more  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  Russian  and  French  interests  strove 
to  displace  British  influence  in  the  royal  household.  In  the  main 
they  were  successful,  and  from  the  time  when,  as  Heir  Apparent, 
Mohamet  Ali  took  up  residence  at  Tabriz ,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Russia.  If  Great  Britain 
had  followed  a  more  sagacious  policy  in  Persia,  and  had  had  the 
foresight  to  look  ahead  rather  than  to  be  concerned  only  with 
the  needs  of  the  immediate  moment,  we  might  have  been  in  a 
{xisition  to  wield  considerable  influence  in  the  present  crisis  in 
Persian  affairs.  As  it  is,  our  vacillation,  coupled  with  most 
indifferent  representation  at  Teheran,  has  revealed  to  successive 
Shahs  the  futility  of  looking  to  Great  Britain  for  assistance,  to  the 
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end  that,  in  the  same  way  as  did  his  father,  Mahomet  Ali  Shah 
has  resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable,  and  leans  on  Russia  for 
political  advice,  financial  assistance,  and,  at  this  moment,  even 
his  daily  protection. 

Without  being  an  intellectual  man,  the  Shah  is  distinguished 
by  a  particularly  dogged  and  determined  character.  In  this  it 
may  be  said  that  he  presents  a  perfect  type  of  the  Kajar  monarch, 
of  whom  his  grandfather,  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah,  is  the  best  known  of 
recent  years.  It  is  these  qualities  which  have  come  to  the  fore  In 
the  present  situation,  and  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to 
have  permitted  him  to  deal  with  recalcitrant  subjects  in  the  way 
he  deemed  to  be  fit,  even  at  the  risk  of  “affronts  ”  to  the  flag 
whose  hospitality  has  been  somewhat  too  prominent  of  late  in 
Persia.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  upshot  of  the  attitude 
that  the  British  Government  has  taken  up  in  respect  of  the  Lega¬ 
tion  incident,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  demand  for  an 
apology  from  the  Shah  will  not  assist  the  future  course  of  Anglo- 
Persian  relations.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  when  opportunities  were  so 
nearly  equal  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Anglo-Persian  policy  were  not  safeguarded  from  the 
intrusion  of  humanitarian  instincts. 


Angus  Hamilton. 
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Professor  Masson  has  left  behind  him  definite  instructions  that 
no  biography  is  to  be  given  to  the  world.  It  is  a  decision  which 
cannot  surprise  his  friends,  though  they  will  regret  that  the 
memory  of  a  noble  life  will  pass  unrecorded,  as  the  generatioa 
which  has  known  and  loved  him  follows  him  into  the  silence. 
His  work  must,  in  any  case,  be  his  best  memorial,  but  the  man, 
too,  was  great,  and  worthy  to  be  honoured.  He  has  felt 

That  noue  can  truly  write  his  single  day. 

And  none  can  write  it  for  him  upon  earth; 

yet  he  would  not  have  despised  some  small  tribute  of  affection 
and  reverence.  He  himself  paid,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  some 
graceful  tributes  to  dead  men  whom  he  had  known,  and  he 
respected  the  impulse  which  leads  to  their  publication.  “  The 
most  precious  and  intimate  recollection  of  each  man’s  memory,” 
he  wrote  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  in  1863,  “is  his  series  of 
recollected  portraits  and  biographies  of  persons  he  has  individually 
known.  A  peculiar  sacredness  attaches  to  these  recollections  of 
persons  when  they  themselves  are  dead.  .  .  .  Every  living  man  or 
woman  can  reckon  up  those  select  of  the  dead  who  are  mosi 
memorable  to  him  or  to  her  ;  and  sometimes  there  may  be  a  duty, 
or  at  least  an  impulse,  that  one  should  speak  to  others  of  the 
dead  whom  he  remembers,  and  of  whom  they  know  little  or 
nothing.’’  To  the  friends  who  mourn  Professor  Masson  to-day, 
the  chief  interest  of  the  papers  in  “  Dead  Men  I  Have  Known  ” 
will  lie  partly  in  the  recollections  of  the  writer  which  they  revive, 
and  partly  in  the  light  they  throw  on  his  own  personal  and  mental 
history.  He  lived  to  be  eighty-five,  and  few  living  men  can  tell, 
from  their  own  knowledge,  of  his  early  years;  but  it  cannot  be 
wrong  for  those  who,  like  myself,  were  friends  only  of  the  last 
decade  of  his  life,  to  read  and  to  quote  what  he  himself  gave  to 
the  world.  He  loved  to  speak  of  the  men  and  the  influences  of 
seventy  years  ago,  and  we  listened  with  intense  interest  to  what 
he  told  us  of  his  masters.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  these  talks  was  his  enthusiastic  love  of  his  birthplace,  and  it  was 
to  my  own  associations  with  the  city  of  Aberdeen  and  to  my  humble 
efforts  to  write  a  portion  of  its  history  that  I  came  to  owe  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship.  Thus  it  is  that  to  myself  he  alw'ays 
seems  more  historian  than  critic.  He  was  not  only  the  titular 
head  of  the  historical  profession  in  Scotland  ;  in  knowledge  and  in 
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sympathy  he  had  no  equals,  and  in  the  help  and  encouragement  of 
the  master  not  a  few  younger  workers  found  an  inspiration  which 
will  not  die  with  the  chief.  I  may  be  permitted  these  words  of 
personal  explanation  if  I  speak  more  of  his  historical  than  of  his 
purely  literary  work.  He  loved  Scotland  “  with  love  far  brought 
from  out  the  storied  past,”  and  a  great  and  enlightened  patriotism 
dignifies  the  reminiscences  which  he  wrote  in  the  early  ’sixties 
equally  with  the  great  contributions  to  Scottish  history  which  were 
the  principal  occupation  of  his  closing  years. 

The  impression  made  upon  David  Masson  by  the  scenery  in 
which  he  spent  his  early  years  was  deep  and  lasting.  ‘  ‘  It  must 
be  fancy,  I  suppose,”  he  says  in  introducing  Aberdeen  to  readers 
of  Macmillan,  ‘‘but  I  think  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  else  so 
vast  an  arch  of  open  sea  as  from  the  beach  at  Aberdeen.  Eastward 
you  gaze  :  not  an  island  or  a  headland  interrupts  the  monotony  of 
waters  to  the  far  sky-line  ;  and  you  know  that  beyond  that  sky-line 
you  might  sail  and  sail ,  still  without  interruption ,  till  you  reached 
Denmark  or  Norway.”  The  imagery  of  the  sea  was  never  far 
from  his  mind,  and  he  frequently  turned  to  it  for  the  striking 
similes  in  which  he  excelled.  The  sense  of  the  mystery  of  illimit¬ 
able  expansion  was  one  of  the  points  in  which  he  resembled  his 
friend  and  master  of  London  days,  Thomas  Carlyle,  but  it  was 
the  inheritance  of  his  childhood.  To  the  sea  and  the  stars  he 
frequently  referred  in  speaking  of  Aberdeen.  ‘‘  Surely,”  he  said 
in  1892,  when  unveiling  the  Burns  statue  at  Aberdeen,  ‘‘surely 
there  never  were  such  stars  as  Professor  Cruickshank  used  to  show 
me  from  old  Marischal  College  tower,”  and  he  has  written  else¬ 
where  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  which  used  to  be  ‘‘  at  certain  seasons, 
an  almost  nightly  sight,”  and  which  brought  to  the  boy  many  of 
the  ‘‘  long,  long  thoughts  ”  of  youth.  His  countrymen  themselves 
he  has  frequently  described  as  Scotissimi  Scotorum,  ‘‘  in  intellec¬ 
tual  resi>ects  a  population  of  Saturday  Reviewers  in  the  crude 
state,”  with  an  ‘‘  intellect  perhaps  more  statical  than  dynamical.” 
But  the  first  man  who  influenced  David  Masson  as  a  child  was  no 
Aberdonian,  not  even  a  Scotsman,  but  an  Irishman,  James  Kidd, 
a  clergyman  in  the  city,  and  professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at 
Marischal  College,  who  also  played  some  part  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  Masson’s  friend  and  contemporary,  Alexander 
Bain.  Readers  of  Professor  Bain’s  autobiography  will  remember 
how,  while  he  admired  ‘‘Kidd’s  fervent  manner  and  felicity  of 
style  and  utterance,  his  method  of  discourse,  and  his  views  gener¬ 
ally,  rather  increased  than  diminished  the  difficulties  of  the  way 
of  salvation,”  by  emphasising  ‘‘  the  prodigious  disproportion 
between  the  means  and  the  end,”  the  means  being  a  sudden  and 
immediate  conversion.  While  this  picture  of  Kidd’s  teaching 
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governed  the  recollection  of  him  in  Dr.  Bain’s  mind,  the  reader 
will  search  in  vain  for  it  in  Professor  Masson’s  reminiscences.  To 
Masson,  James  Kidd  was  a  nineteenth-century  parson  of  the  type 
of  Chaucer’s  priest,  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  lover  of  children, 
and  the  stern  repressor  of  evil  in  any  form.  We  hope  that  the 
terms  of  Professor  Masson’s  will  do  not  forbid  the  reprinting  of 
these  Macmillan  articles,  were  it  only  for  the  remarkable  analysis 
of  the  origin  and  the  influence  of  nineteenth-century  evangelicalism 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Of  the  Scottish  movement,  Kidd  was 
a  pioneer,  “  and  these  hard-headed  Aberdonians  heard  him.  Even 
for  them  these  transcendentalisms,  warmly  uttered  by  the  Irish¬ 
man,  had  a  subtle  softness  that  disintegrated  their  moral  granite.” 
But  Kidd  was  much  more  than  a  preacher,  and  the  law  which 
he  made  for  the  town  of  Aberdeen  was  a  living  witness  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that  the  State  cannot  do  something  for 
morality,  for  to  Kidd’s  person  and  office  there  clung  almost  the 
sanctity  of  a  royal  command.  “  Non-intervention  !  ”  says  Masson, 
“you  should  have  known  Dr.  Kidd,’’  and  he  never  became  a 
doctrinaire  Radical  of  the  Manchester  school,  w'armly  as  he 
sympathised  wdth  some  of  its  aims. 

Kidd’s  influence  belonged  to  the  period  of  home  and  childhood; 
he  died  in  1834,  when  Masson  was  a  boy  of  tw'elve.  Contemporary 
with  his  influence  w'as  that  of  a  great  schoolmaster,  James  Melvin, 
to  whom  his  grateful  pupil  gave  a  posthumous  fame  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Aberdeen  : — “I  have  known  many  other  men  since  I 
knew'  him — men  of  far  greater  celebrity  in  the  world ,  and  of  intel¬ 
lectual  claims  of  far  more  rousing  character  than  belong  to  Latin 
scholarship;  but  I  have  known  no  one,  and  I  expect  to  know  no 
one,  so  perfect  in  his  type  as  Melvin.  Every  man  whose  memory 
is  tolerably  faithful  can  reckon  up  those  to  whom  he  is  himself 
indebted ;  and,  trying  to  estimate  at  this  moment  the  relative 
proportions  of  influences,  from  this  man  and  from  that  man 
encountered  by  me,  which  I  can  still  feel  running  in  my  veins, 
it  so  happens  that  I  can  trace  none  more  distinct,  however  it  may 
iiave  been  marred  and  mudded,  than  that  stream,  which,  as  Melvin 
gave  it,  was  truly  ‘  honey-wine.’  ’’  So  intense  w'as  this  conviction 
that  Masson  devoted  nearly  a  page  of  Macmillan’s  Magazine  to  a 
reproduction  of  some  of  Melvin’s  notes  on  such  .subjects  as  the 
ablative  singular  of  “par,’’  and  he  often  read  Browning’s 
“Grammarian’s  Funeral’’  because  it  reminded  him  of  Melvin. 
From  Melvin  and  the  ancient  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen, 
Masson  passed  to  Marischal  College — “a  great  square  hulking, 
yet  lofty,  ancient  lump  of  a  building,  impressive  by  its  amorphous 
grey  massiveness  even  in  the  daylight,  but  on  wdnter-nights  quite 
weirdly  to  look  at  in  the  dark  space  that  enshrined  it,  with  the  few 
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lifrhts  twinkling  in  some  of  its  small  windows,  and  the  stars 
seeming  to  roll,  soliciting  astrological  watch,  over  the  battlements 
of  its  high  observatory.”  The  building  has  long  vanished,  and 
the  men  who  taught  in  it  are  all  but  forgotten ;  they  will,  beyond 
Aberdeen  itself,  be  best  remembered  by  the  reminiscences  of  the 
two  distinguished  pupils,  who,  in  Scottish  phrase,  “sat  under 
them  ”  in  successive  years — David  Masson  and  Alexander  Bain. 
When  Masson  wrote  of  his  Marischal  College  days,  his  own  thirty 
years  of  teaching  had  not  yet  commenced,  but  even  at  the  close 
of  them  he  w'ould  probably  have  accepted  his  own  attempted 
defence  of  teaching  by  lectures.  “It  is  physical  detention  at  an 
impressionable  period  of  life  in  a  room  where  certain  orders  of 
ideas  are  kept  sounding  and  circulating  in  the  air ;  a  certain 
tincture  of  them  must  perforce  be  imbibed  by  all,  and  in  some  the 
effect  may  be  that  passionate  intellectual  tastes  are  awakened  and 
deep  latent  capabilities  reached.”  After  “the  noble  Melvin,” 
whom  he  again  met  at  Marischal  College,  his  most  remarkable 
instructor  was  William  Knight,  physicist  and  antiquary,  who  was 
suspected  of  being  fully  conscious  of  the  shams  in  the  life  and  the 
thought  which  were  the  orthodox  conventions  of  the  day,  but  who 
had  learned  to  hold  his  peace,  and  even  to  discourage  juvenile 
attempts  to  reach  forbidden  fruit.  “  Once  when  he  was  acting  as 
the  college  librarian,  and  a  very  young  student  asked  for  Hume’s 
Essays — ‘  Haven’t  got  it,  master,’  said  Knight  coolly,  with  the 
faintest  twitch  of  sarcasm  on  one  side  of  his  mouth,  ‘  we  don’t 
keep  such  books  in  this  college,  my  lad  ’ — the  book,  as  no  one  knew 
better,  being  at  that  moment  within  a  few  feet  of  him.”  Knight 
was  not  only  an  able  man,  devotedly  attached  to  Marischal  College, 
and  cognisant  of  its  history  as  only  one  man — Mr.  P.  J.  Anderson 
—has  known  it  since,  but  he  was  also  interested  in  the  boys  ho 
taught,  and  would  talk  with  them  familiarly  at  supper  in  his  house, 
or  when  they  chanced  to  meet  him  in  stray  walks.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  in  a  conversation  with  him,  just  as  there 
was  in  talking  to  Jowett  or  Mark  Pattison.  One  fierce  day  of 
wind  and  rain,  a  w'ell-meaning  student  made  some  improving 
remark  about  the  fifteenth  century.  “  I  don’t  know’  about  the 
fifteenth  century,”  said  Knight,  “all  I  know’  is  that  this  is 
a  d - d  bad  day,  whatever  century  it  be  in.” 

At  Aberdeen ,  Masson  w’as  the  most  distinguished  student  of  his 
year,  and  with  a  halo  of  local  reputation  he  went  from  Aberdeen 
to  Edinburgh,  at  first  with  something  of  that  half-resentful  pride 
which  makes  a  Scotsman  think  of  Bannockburn  w’hen  he  first 
walks  down  the  Strand.  Edinburgh  was  not  Aberdeen  :  accent 
and  manners  differed  ;  “  nay,  one  maintained  with  conscious  pride, 
that  the  very  oaths  heard  in  Edinburgh  were  of  a  poor  and  effemin- 
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ate  quality,  that  northern  blasphemy  was  far  superior,  and  that 
expressions  which  served  to  convey  an  Edinburgh  carter’s  wrath 
in  the  last  stage  of  articulate  excitement,  would  in  Aberdeen  be 
but  the  easy  utterance  of  a  moderately- vexed  lassie.”  But  Edin¬ 
burgh  meant  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  it  soon  came  to  mean  youtn, 
for,  the  burden  of  innumerable  lectures  removed,  nature  asserted 
itself  in  ways  so  pleasant  that  Masson,  writing  in  London  in 
1864,  felt  that  prose  was  too  ”  shamefaced  ”  a  vehicle  to  convey 
his  love  for  Edinburgh,  the  Edinburgh  of  the  days  ‘‘when  the 
blush  came  easily  and  there  was  loyalty  to  whatever  had  won 
the  world’s  respect,  when  it  was  easier  to  bound  than  to  walk, 
and  a  plank  in  the  way  was  over-leapt,  when  books  brought  a 
delight  that  they  have  never  brought  since,  and  the  fireside  reverie 
was  full  of  castles,  and  every  meeting  of  companions  a  revel  not 
to  be  missed.”  When  Masson  w^ent  to  Edinburgh  in  1839, 
Chalmers  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  since  the  death  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  greatest  and  most  widely  revered  of  living  Scotsmen. 
Masson  came  to  know  him  at  once,  and  ‘‘  during  the  last  seven 
and  a  half  years  of  his  life,”  he  says,  ‘‘  I  knew  him  so  well  that 
I  think  there  is  no  one  now  [1864]  living,  out  of  his  owm  family, 
that  knew  him  better.”  The  chapters  devoted  to  Chalmers  in 
these  Macmillan  reminiscences  form  perhaps  the  finest  tribute 
ever  paid  to  his  memory.  Through  his  intercourse  with 
Chalmers,  Masson  was  drawn  into  the  great  ‘  ‘  non -intrusion  ” 
controversy  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  resulted  in  the  Dis¬ 
ruption  of  1843,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church.  At 
Aberdeen,  Masson  had  lived  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  very 
meaning  of  the  difference  between  a  ‘  ‘  Moderate  ’  ’  and  an 
‘‘Evangelical,”  a  difference  w'hich  rent  Scotland  in  sunder  sixty 
years  ago.  Now  he  ardently  espoused  one  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and,  although  the  main  interests  of  his  mature  life  led 
him  far  enough  from  such  topics,  the  old  fire  flashed  out  again 
in  the  autumn  of  1904,  when  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
roused  an  ecclesiastical  interest  in  Scotland  which  recalled  the 
‘‘Ten  Years’  Conflict.”  But  the  Edinburgh  interests  were  not 
entirely  ecclesiastical.  There  was  a  meeting  between  De  Quincey 
and  his  future  biographer,  and  there  were  friendships  with  others 
of  the  literati  of  that  proud  town.  Among  them  all,  Masson  liked 
to  think  of  a  humble  teacher  of  Italian,  Agostind  Buffi ni,  an  exile 
of  the  ‘‘Young  Italy”  party,  from  whom  Masson  caught  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  of  a  united  Italy,  which  later  led  to  his 
associations  with  Mazzini.  It  was  also  during  these  years  that 
Masson  first  met  the  Carlyles.  On  a  visit  to  London  in  1843 
he  was  taken  to  call  on  Mrs.  Carlyle  at  Chelsea,  by  John  Robert¬ 
son,  the  Aberdonian  sub-editor  of  the  Westminster  Review,  who 
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had  introduced  Bain  to  John  Mill,  and  who  was  thus  responsible 
for  two  great  friendships.  Masson  at  once  won  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
heart;  “I  quite  took  to  him,”  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  who 
was  in  Scotland,  and  she  invited  him  to  return  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  sage. 

In  1847  Masson  went  to  live  in  London,  where  he  remained 
until  his  appointment,  in  1865,  to  the  Chair  of  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  in  London  that  he  com¬ 
menced  the  great  w’ork  which  will  always  be  associated  with  his 
name — the  Life  of  Milton.  His  mind  was  always  interested  in 
history ;  it  is  characteristic  that  in  the  Recollections  of  Three 
Cities,  from  which  w’e  have  quoted,  he  began  his  account  of  each 
with  a  sketch  of  its  past.  The  Life  of  Milton  has  been  frequently 
criticised  on  the  ground  of  the  great  variety  of  topics  with  which 
it  deals — “a  history  of  this  universe  from  Milton’s  birth  to  his 
death,”  it  has  been  called.  To  this  criticism  the  title-page  is 
sufficient  answer.  Masson  meant  to  WTite  ‘  ‘  The  Life  of  John 
Milton,  narrated  in  connexion  with  the  political,  ecclesiastical, 
and  literary  history  of  his  time,”  and  the  book  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  mere  biography  of  the  poet.  It  is  a  great  and  original 
contribution  to  seventeenth-century  history,  and  though  many 
of  its  results  have  been  absorbed  by  later  wnrkers,  it  remains  a 
great  authority  on  many  aspects  of  the  Puritan  Eevolution .  With 
Milton  and  with  the  cause  which  Milton  espoused  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Masson  was  deeply  in  sympathy.  He  fully 
realised  the  intolerant  character  of  the  Puritan  propaganda,  but 
he  felt  that  the  struggle  was  still  a  struggle  for  freedom ,  and  any 
such  struggle  called  forth  his  deepest  feeling.  Yet,  wdth  unvary¬ 
ing  self-restraint,  he  writes  but  few  comments.  “Not  criticism 
but  narrative  is  the  subject  of  the  present  work,”  he  says  some¬ 
where,  and  it  is  as  a  narrative  that  the  book  will  live.  Even 
when  he  had  to  treat  of  subjects  the  most  distasteful  to  himself, 
as  in  describing  Milton’s  views  on  Divorce,  he  expresses  his  own 
dissent  only  in  the  most  guarded  way,  strong  as  that  dissent  was 
in  a  man  of  Masson’s  temperament.  Similarly,  when  he  comes 
to  talk  of  Milton’s  defence  of  polygamy,  he  contents  himself  with 
the  remark  :  “With  various  classes  of  persons,  on  very  various 
grounds,  it  may  be  matter  of  regret  that  such  a  treatise  as  that  of 
which  we  have  just  given  a  summary  was  ever  written  by  Milton 
or  has  come  down  with  his  name  attached.  That  is  no  concern 
of  ours.  The  book  exists ;  it  is  Milton’s,  and  was  his  solemn 
and  last  bequest  to  all  Christendom.”  It  is  characteristic,  too, 
that  in  speaking  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  prefers  to  assume,  not  the 
standpoint  of  a  nineteenth-century  critic,  but  that  of  a  seven¬ 
teenth-century  reader.  Elsewhere,  he  did  not  fear  to  criticise; 
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in  the  present  work,  his  personal  views  seemed  to  him  irrelevant. 

So  he  dissociates  his  seventeenth-century  impressions  from 
Tennyson’s  nineteenth-century  tribute.  “The  ‘mighty 
mouthed,’  the  ‘skilled  to  sing,’  the  ‘organ  voice  of  England’ 
the  ‘  inventor  of  harmonies,’  were  epithets  for  Milton  which 
remained  to  be  devised,  but  some  presentiment  of  which  could  not 
but  be  felt  wherever  the  first  copies  of  the  poem  came  into  the 
hands  of  fit  readers.’’  But  it  must  have  been  an  unusually  “  fit  ” 
reader  in  1667  who  could  describe  his  “presentiments’’  in  the 
paragraph  which  follows  :  — 

In  whatever  respect  the  poem  was  examined,  it  answered  the  test  of 
the  superlative.  Was  it  the  conduct  of  Ure  story;  was  it  the  sustained 
elevation  of  the  style  and  the  perfect  texture  and  finish  of  the  wording; 
was  it  the  music  of  the  verse,  varying  from  the  roar  of  hurricane  and  the 
tramp  of  bannered  hosts  to  the  charm  of  bees  and  birds;  was  it  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  gem-like  phrases  and  of  passages  memorable  individually  and  even 
to  be  quoted  for  ever;  was  it  wealth  of  maxim  and  weight  of  thought;  was 
it  the  incessant  suggestion  of  subjects  for  other  forms  of  art,  whether  of 
single  figures  and  statuesque  moments  for  the  sculptor,  or  of  groups, 
incidents,  and  landscapes  for  the  painter.  In  any  or  all  of  these  respects, 
what  a  poem  it  was  I  And  through  all,  and  imparting  to  all  a  sense  of 
difference  from  anything  known  before,  who  could  miss  that  tone  of  a 
certain  personal  something,  that  boon  of  self-conscious  magnanimity,  for 
which  wo  have  no  name  yet  but  the  Miltonic?  Even  the  occasional 
languors  and  lapses  into  the  prosaic,  as  when  some  doctrine  in  Puritan  theo¬ 
logy  had  to  be  expounded  in  set  terms,  might  give  pleasure  to  many.  What 
were  they  but  the  rests  or  sinkings  of  the  eagle,  that  he  might  prove  his 
strength  of  plume  the  next  moment  by  again  soaring  to  his  highest  in  the 
sunbeams. 

Masson  w'as' always  happy  in  his  phrasemaking,  and  the 
sentences  we  have  quoted  remind  us  that  he  was  a  great  critic, 
and  that  criticism  w^as  a  large  portion  of  his  professional  work, 
and  they  are  suggestive  of  the  critical  analysis  in  which  he 
excelled.  But  we  quote  them  here  as  illustrating  the  farthest 
point  which  nineteenth-century  criticism  was  allowed  to  reach 
in  this  narrative  of  the  times  of  John  Milton.  As  one  glances 
through  the  familiar  volumes,  one  is  more  than  ever  impressed  by 
their  learning  and  their  thoroughness.  The  methods  of  historical 
investigation  are  here  shown  in  the  working — perhaps  too  clearly 
shown  for  the  comfort  of  the  general  reader,  but  we  can  think  of 
no  better  training  in  historical  method  than  the 'careful  study  of 
some  of  Masson’s  chapters.  The  Life  of  Milton  is  not  an  example 
of  Masson’s  happiest  style,  and  here  and  there  one  is  reminded 
of  the  baneful  influence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  upon  writers  of  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria ;  but  for  thoroughness  and 
clearness,  for  insight  and  for  penetration,  as  well  as  for  wealth 
of  knowledge,  the  six  volumes  are  a  worthy  foundation  for  a  great 
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reputation.  The  first  volume  was  originally  published  in  1858, 
and  the  last  appeared  in  1879,  and  they  represent  the  main  fruits 
of  Masson’s  energies  during  these  years.  But  they  do  not  stand 
alone.  He  had  edited  his  hero’s  Poetical  Works,  and  he  had 
written,  among  other  things,  a  series  of  critical  essays  on  English 
poets,  a  similar  series  on  British  novelists,  and  a  sketch  of 
“Recent  British  Philosophy.”  The  critical  essays  retain  their 
importance  and  their  value,  and  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  iMasson  inspired  successive  generations  of  Edinburgh 
students.  The  philosophy  has  ceased  to  be  “recent,”  and  few 
are  now  interested  in  Mill’s  criticism  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  this  book,  interesting  and  suggestive  as  it  is  in  many  wmys, 
has  probably  the  least  permanent  value  of  any  of  Masson’s 
writings. 

The  last  forty-two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Edinburgh. 
He  went  to  Edinburgh  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  a  distinguished  professoriate,  and  many 
of  his  old  students  have  testified  to  the  inspiration  of  his  teaching 
and  of  his  enthusiasm  for  literature.  His  love  for  Edinburgh 
increased  with  the  years,  and  one  of  his  later  works,  a  collection 
of  es.says  entitled  Edinburgh  Sketches  and  Memories,  contains 
some  of  his  best  writing.  Its  pages  are  instinct  with  affection 
for  Edinburgh  and  for  the  great  names  that  have  made  Edinburgh 
the  centre  of  Scottish  life,  and  especially  of  Scottish  thought.  He 
loved  to  enlarge  on  the  connection  with  Edinburgh  of  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  whose  “  i)oetry  of  artist-like  delight  in  beauty 
of  scenery,  the  soft  and  luscious  in  colour,  form,  language  and 
sound,  j)ervaded  at  the  same  time  by  such  a  fine  and  high  vein 
of  {Xinsive  reflectiveness,”  had  always  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
him.  He  loved  to  people  Edinburgh  with  such  citizens  as  Allan 
Ramsay,  “  a  slipshod  little  Horace  of  Auld  Reekie,”  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  or  with  the  great  figures  of  his  own  early  days  or  the 
years  immediately  preceding  them.  He  never  saw  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whom,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  what  the  words  mean, 
he  described  as  “  one  of  the  very  best  men  that  ever  breathed.’ 
But  beyond  and  above  all  the  men  and  women  who  must  be  for 
ever  associated  w'ith  Edinburgh,  there  remained  Edinburgh  itself 
—lllc  terrarum.  Perhaps  his  feeling  is  best  expressed  in  his 
comment  on  Tennyson’s  line. 

The  gray  metropolis  of  the  North  : — 

Gray!  why  it  is  gray,  or  gray  and  gold,  or  gray  and  gold  and  blue,  or 
gray  and  gold  and  blue  and  green,  or  gray  and  gold  and  blue  and  green 
and  purple,  according  as  the  heaven  pleases  and  you  choose  your  ground. 
But,  take  it  when  it  is  most  sombrely  gray,  where  is  another  such  city? 
The  irregular  ridge  of  the  Old  Town,  with  its  main  street  of  lofty  antique 
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houses  rising  gradually  from  Holyrood  up  to  the  craggy  castle;  the  chasm 
between  the  Old  Town  and  the  New,  showing  grassy  slopes  by  day,  and 
glittering  supernaturally  with  lamps  at  night;  the  New  Town  itself,  like 
a  second  city  split  out  of  the  Old,  fairly  built  of  stone,  and  stretching 
downwards  over  new  heights  and  hollows,  with  gardens  intermixed,  till  it 
reaches  the  flats  of  the  Forth  I  Then  Calton  Hill  in  the  midst,  confronted 
by  the  precipitous  curve  of  the  Salisbury  Crags;  Arthur  Seat  looking  over 
all  like  a  lion  grimly  keeping  guard;  the  wooded  Corstorphines  lying  soft 
away  to  the  west,  and  the  larger  Pentlands  looming  quiet  in  the  southern 
distance!  Let  the  sky  be  as  gray  and  heavy  as  the  absence  of  the  sun 
can  make  it,  and  where  have  natural  situation  and  the  hand  of  man  com¬ 
bined  to  exhibit  such  a  mass  of  the  city  picturesque? 

In  Edinburgh  Sketches  and  Memories,  Professor  Masson  has 
given  us  much  the  best  account  of  the  period  known  as  the 
“  Dundas  Despotism,”  and  this  leads  us  to  his  last  and  greatest 
service  to  Scottish  history — the  editing  of  the  Register  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland  from  1578  to  1627.  This  great  work 
was  commenced  in  1877,  and  the  first  two  volumes  (1545  to  1578) 
were  edited  by  the  late  John  Hill  Burton.  In  1880,  Professor 
Masson  published  the  third  volume,  and,  in  1899,  the  fifteenth 
left  his  hands,  and  he  resigned  the  work  into  the  charge  of  his 
friend.  Professor  Hume  Brown.  These  thirteen  volumes  repre¬ 
sent  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  minute  care  with  which  the  editor  prepared  the 
elaborate  introductions  constitutes  them  an  enduring  monument 
to  his  memory.  His  method  was  to  choose  two  or  three  topics 
which  seemed  to  him  to  require  investigation  and  elucidation, 
and  on  these  he  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble.  He  could  never 
have  been  content  with  an  easily  written  and  rapid  sketch, 
designed  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  text. 
Masson’s  introductions  were  intended  for  the  student,  and,  to  the 
very  end,  they  indicate  the  same  mastery  of  historical  method,  the 
same  clear  and  calm  judgment,  and  the  same  insight  and  sym¬ 
pathy  which  characterised  his  great  book  on  Milton.  It  was  with 
universal  approval  that  he  was  appointed,  in  1893,  Historiographer 
Royal  for  Scotland,  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Skene.  This  post 
was  revived,  after  a  period  of  abeyance,  in  1764,  for  Principal 
Robertson ,  and  it  had  been  held  by  a  distinguished  historical  succes¬ 
sion,  to  which  Masson  added  distinction.*  In  1895  he  resigned 
his  chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  after  .thirty  years  of 
devoted  work.  He  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  many  spheres 
of  activity  outside  his  strictly  professional  duty — in  the  Scottish 
Text  Society,  in  the  Scottish  History  Society,  and  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women.  His  services  to  the  latter  cause  have  been  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  name  (Masson  Hall)  of  a  residence  for  women 
students  at  Edinburgh. 
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In  his  later  years  Professor  Masson  was  not  merely  the  official 
representative  of  Literature  in  Edinburgh,  or  the  official  head 
of  the  historical  profession  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  national 
possession,  and  his  name  evoked  an  interest  and  an  affection 
which  his  great  heart  deserved  and  appreciated.  All  over  Scot¬ 
land  David  Masson  was  revered  and  admired  with  a  love  which 
was  no  mere  tribute  to  intellectual  eminence,  warm  as  the  Scottish 
appreciation  of  intellectual  eminence  has  alw'ays  been.  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  proud  of  her  distinguished  citizen,  and  Aberdeen  of 
lier  great  and  loyal  son.  The  band  of  friends  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him  in  his  later  years  formed  but  a  small  company  of 
those  who  held  his  name  in  honour.  He  was  the  last  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  old  Edinburgh  literary  tradition,  and  with  him  have  died 
many  memories  and  associations.  His  work  remains  and  Scot¬ 
land  is  still  proud  of  it,  but  the  man  was  greater  than  his  work, 
and  Scotland  is  poorer  by  the  loss  of  a  strong  and  rich  personality. 
Shortly  before  his  death  Thomas  Carlyle  spoke  of  Masson  to  a 
common  friend,  himself  illustrious  and  revered  in  Scotland  and 
beyond  it,  and  the  words  which  he  used  are  no  unworthy 
epitaph  : — “A  true  thinking  man,  sincere  and  sure  of  purpose.” 

Robert  S.  Rait. 
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SWEATED  INDUSTEIES. 

Since  the  exhibition  held  by  the  Daily  Ncics  at  the  Queen’s  Hall 
in  1906,  public  interest  has  revived  on  the  subject  of  sweated 
industries,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  again  die  out. 
The  subject  seems  at  last  to  have  struck  the  imagination  of  the 
whole  community,  claimed  its  interest,  and  raised  the  desire  to 
lessen  the  burthen  of  suffering  and  to  endeavour  to  cure  by  close 
investigation  and  practical  means.  It  is  recognised  that  sweating; 
hurts  the  trade  of  Great  Hritain.  It  hurts  the  people  of  Clreat 
Britain,  their  happiness,  health,  and  progeny,  so  that  etfective 
steps  should,  if  practicable,  he  taken  speedily  to  restrict  its  dire 
influence. 

If  proof  of  sweating  be  wanted,  read  the  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  speeches  at 
meetings,  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  written  on  hard,  stub¬ 
born  facts.  The  task  for  the  social  reformer  is  to  consider  how 
honest  and  painstaking  workpeople  existing  under  this  system 
can  be  helped.  An  initial  criticism  will  be  at  once  made,  viz., 
if  you  raise  the  wages  of  these  people,  you  will  drive  work  from 
the  country,  admit  foreign  goods,  injure  British  trade,  and  let  in 
Germany  or  France  or  America  ;  we  shall  all  go  down-hill,  and 
the  Empire  will  be  ruined.  It  is  not  indeed  a  very  strong  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  British  Empire’s  strength  has  been  based  upon  the 
exploitation  of  slaves,  but  even  if  the  criticism  is  not  meant  to  go 
so  far,  it  does  seem  to  ignore  certain  historical  and  mercan¬ 
tile  facts.  Was  the  trade  of  the  country  irremediably  injured  by 
raising  the  age  of  child  labour  in  the  factories,  or  by  regulating 
the  work  of  women,  or  by  insisting  on  sanitary  requirements? 
Are  we  to  have  the  same  howling  over  again  if  there  be  any 
interference  with  child  labour  in  button-making,  or  with  the 
making  of  clothes  in  fever-stricken  dens?  Or,  to  take  minor 
industries,  has  the  pottery  trade  left  the  Country  because  regula¬ 
tions  were  made  as  to  the  use  of  lead  in  glazing?  Have  American 
boots  again  invaded  us  because  the  minimum  wages  of  clickers 
have  been  raised  to  30s.  a  week?  or  has  the  tinplate  industry 
gone  downhill  because  bar  cutters  received  at  one  time  a  heavy 
increase  in  their  minimum  wages?  Has  the  music-hall  industry 
ceased  because  some  classes  of  scene-shifters  or  stage  employees 
received  a  rise  in  wages  and  a  minimum  wage?  If  this  were  the 
case,  some  arbitrators  have  a  serious  indictment  to  answer,  and 
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many  conferences  of  employers  and  employed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  a  still  heavier  one  to  meet. 

Drive  work  out  of  the  country !  I  would  boldly  say,  Let  the 
worst  sweated  work  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  if  it  must  be 
so.  Let  Germany  have  it,  and  when  the  social  reformer  in 
Germany,  who  seems  to  be  ignored  by  certain  critics,  wakes  up 
to  the  view  that  Great  Britain  is  dumping  her  sweated  work 
uix)n  Germany,  let  China  be  the  next  candidate,  and  secure  it  for 
as  many  unalterable  cycles  as  she  may  desire.^ 

rersons  who  make  these  criticisms  in  good  faith  cannot  have 
any  real  grasp  in  their  minds  of  the  huge  size  and  extent  of  our 
mercantile  interests,  or  of  the  infinitesimal  portion  of  goods  in 
relation  to  our  real  trade  which  is  made  by  the  sweated. 

1  hold  no  brief  for  Free  Trader,  Tariff  Reformer,  or  Protec¬ 
tionist,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  to  bring  sweated 
industries  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  protection  is  the  weakest 
argument  which  supporters  of  protection  can  produce.  When  all 
[)arties  should  unite  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  it  is  a  pity 
that  large  controversial  topics  should  be  too  much  mixed  up 
with  it.  Delay  in  attempting  any  palliation,  and  the  consequent 
spread  of  the  disease,  must  result  from  such  a  course,  which 
appears  to  involve  inability  to  recognise  that  this  ulcer  upon 
society  and  trade  is  sporadic,  not  necessarily  spreading  to  all 
branches  of  a  trade,  but  cropping  up  in  localities  to  the  detriment 
of  the  trade,  in  varying  portions  of  a  trade,  and  under  varied 
circumstances. 

But  if  this  initial  criticism  is  put  aside,  the  social  reformer  must 
endeavour  to  leave  the  region  of  visionary  dreams.  It  is  high 
time  that  a  practical  basis  should  be  sought,  even  if  some  experi¬ 
ments  and  some  attempts  to  obtain  it  may  incur  criticism,  or 
even  stern  condemnation,  or  require  modification  from  time  to 
time.  Even  the  stern  critic  may  be  asked  to  weigh  and  measure 
the  balance  of  advantages. 

Of  the  various  suggestions  for  improvement  which  have  been 
mooted  in  public  in  this  country  the  most  important  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  of  “  w'ages  boards”  (an  unsatisfactory  name, 
which  might  be  better  changed  to  ”  price  boards  ”),  to  consist  of 
employers  or  representatives  of  employers,  and  of  employees  or 
representatives  of  employees  in  certain  trades,  processes,  and 
localities,  with  or  without  an  independent  chairman,  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  conference  of  the  sums  payable  for  classes  of  work,  the 


(1)  Tt  must  not  be  supposed  that  Germany  is  sleeping  over  the  subject. 
Thus  in  Bavaria  and  Baden  far  more  stringent  legislation  has  been  proposed 
than  anv  suggested  regulation  brought  forward  in  this  country.  Wages 
boards  are  included  as  the  principal  remedy. 
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minimum  price  to  be  paid  in  such  classes  for  the  work  done  in 
effecting  the  production  of  an  article,  such  decisions  to  govern 
the  rate  of  wages  for  the  locality  represented,  and  the  trade  or 
process  represented.  According  to  some,  the  Wages  Boards  should 
be  purely  local,  according  to  others  there  should  be  a  central 
authority,  advising,  directing,  co-ordinating,  and  even  overriding 
the  local  decisions. 

In  addition  to  Wages  Boards,  other  remedies  have  also  been 
suggested,  such  as  licensing,  the  extension  of  outworkers’  lists, 
and  an  expansion  of  the  Particulars  section  of  the  Factory  Acts. 
It  appears  to  me,  with  deference  to  the  supporters  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions,  that  none  of  them  by  themselves  are  sufficient  or  efficient, 
that  they  must  be  more  or  less  subordinate  to  Wages  Boards,  and 
if  and  where  employed,  should  be  used  to  assist  the  decisions  of 
Wages  Boards  rather  than  be  deemed  an  adequate  safeguard 
against  the  action  of  sweaters.  Outworkers’  lists,  difficult  as  they 
may  be  in  certain  cases,  through  the  fluctuations  of  labour,  and 
Particulars  orders,  elaborate  and  difficult  as  the  task  of  compiling 
them  may  be,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance,  are  both,  in  my 
opinion,  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  working  of  an  effective  board, 
whilst  without  regulation  by  Wages  Boards  such  remedies  by 
themselves  would  be  harrying  to  the  individual  worker,  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  effect  any  increase  in  wages.  Therefore,  I  proix)se 
to  deal  primarily  with  Wages  Boards,  in  relation  to  their  result, 
their  constituent  parts,  and  the  practical  working  of  their  deci¬ 
sions. 

The  critic  will  say,  “  How  will  Wages  Boards  affect  employers, 
middlemen,  employees,  and  consumers?  Are  you  going  to  ruin 
employers,  drive  out  middlemen,  prevent  work  being  obtained  by 
willing  workpeople,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  whilst 
raising  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  the  poorest  class  of  the 
consumer?  ” 

Speaking  from  experience,  I  should  be  disposed  to  reply  that 
the  fair-minded  employer  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair  wage,  if  he  can ; 
but  if  he  is  undercut  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  cases  where 
he  has  a  big  trade,  or  in  the  locality  where  he  has  a  small  trade, 
by  sweating  employers,  he  does  not  know,  what  his  neighbour  is 
doing,  is  naturally  suspicious,  and  is  obliged  to  make  his  price  by 
what  he  thinks  his  competitor  is  doing.  If  somebody  else  round 
the  corner  was  not  paying  or  thought  to  be  paying  less,  many 
employers  would  be  ready  to  pay  higher  wages.  Get  these  men 
together  ;  let  them  ‘  ‘  slate  ’  ’  each  other ;  let  them  fight  the  sweater 
themselves,  and  insist  upon  reasonable  equalisation  of  rates,  and 
they  will  be  able  to  fix  a  price  for  their  localitv,  and  possibly  for 
the  kingdom.  Produce  them  from  their  shops,  let  them  meet. 
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put  them  together,  hear  their  price,  and  then  let  them,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  employees  or  representatives  of  the  employees, 
consider  whether  it  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  can  be  taken  at 
least  as  a  basis  with  some  semblance  of  uniformity,  on  which 
payments  can  be  made,  without  immediate  or  undue  injury  to  the 
industrial  conditions  of  the  trade  or  locality. 

One  could  advance  this  side  of  the  question,  with  its  many 
ramifications,  in  many  ways,  but  avoiding  details  for  the  time, 
let  us  permit  the  social  reformer  to  proceed  to  the  middleman. 

The  middleman  belongs  to  an  abused  class,  and,  as  a  rule,  a 
clever  class.  He  is  the  exploiter  both  of  capitalists  and  labour, 
and  his  enterprise  sometimes  may  be  a  useful  adjunct,  but  his 
business,  except  in  cases  where  his  functions  are  really  useful, 
and  are  rewarded  by  a  reasonable  percentage  of  profit,  would,  I 
think,  by  the  establishment  of  Wages  Boards  be  apt  to  be 
diminished.  I  look  with  equanimity  upon  such  a  prospect. 

Passing  from  the  middleman,  the  social  reformer  comes  next 
to  questions  affecting  the  consumer  and  the  employee.  The 
questions  affecting  these  classes  are  very  closely  bound  together, 
since  many  consumers  are  employees,  and  all  employees  are  con¬ 
sumers,  but  the  employee  cannot  obtain  work  and  so  consume 
unless  there  is  work  to  be  obtained,  and  cannot  adequately  con¬ 
sume  unless  that  work  receives  reasonable  remuneration.  This 
difficulty  becomes  very  apparent  where  industries  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  such  places  as  the  docks  are  concerned,  where  casual 
labour  of  the  men  leads  to  the  women  taking  sweated  work,  and 
sweated  work  enables  casual  labour  to  continue  in  existence. 
One  reacts  upon  the  other,  and  the  improvement  of  both  at  the 
same  time  may  be  the  only  solution  of  the  problem. 

Consumers,  however,  include  both  rich  and  poor,  and  the 
question,  as  regards  consumable  goods,  is  whether  by  regulation 
of  wages,  the  prices  of  articles  would  be  materially  raised  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  I  believe  not.  As  one  factor,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  sweating  may  only  affect  one  part 
of  a  garment.  The  rich  man’s  trousers  may  be  cut  by  an  expen¬ 
sive  tailor,  the  buttons  on  those  trousers  may  be  made  by  sweated 
industry.  Higher  payment  for  those  buttons  would  be  a  minute 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  article.  As  another  factor,  though 
some  of  the  poor  man’s  trousers  might  be  imported  from  Germany 
if  there  was  a  rise  in  cost  of  production,  does  not  experience  show 
that  the  saving  of  freight,  transhipment,  middlemen,  packing, 
and  many  other  incidents  give  a  margin  in  favour  of  the  industry 
on  the  spot?  And  would  they  not  be  better  made  by  better  paid 
workpeople?  And  would  the  influx  of  foreign  goods  be  easy 
when  it  is  considered  that  Great  Britain  exported  in  1906  nearly 
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five  million  and  a  half  pounds  iii  value  of  garments  alone?  And 
if  Germany  and  France  continue  attempts  to  prevent  sweating, 
are  we  to  expect  immediate  increase  of  sweating  in  those 
countries  ? 

Yet,  though  the  movement  on  behalf  of  the  sw^eated  industries 
is  a  movement  partly  on  account  of  the  whole  community,  it  is 
chiefly  on  behalf  of  the  employee.  Will  it  better  the  condition  of 
the  employee? 

It  may  possiblj  be  that  some  persons  at  first  will  be  hurt.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  urge  that  this  result  is  impossible.  Those 
desiring  work  at  any  cost  and  unable  to  get  it,  or  too  unskilful 
to  do  it,  may  be  hampered  by  regulations,  sanitary,  restrictive, 
hostile  to  casual  influxes  of  unrestrained  competition.  But  the 
argument  that  this  effect  of  hurt  may  result  in  some  instances  and 
in  some  places,  has  always  been  an  argument  against  every  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  casual  opportunities  of  the  casual  individual.  It 
is  the  argument  of  the  powerful  individual  against  the  right  of 
less  powerful  individuals  to  combine,  and  to  obtain  greater 
strength  by  united  effort.  It  proceeds  upon  the  fallacy  that  all 
regulations  are  an  interference  with  freedom  of  exchange.  It 
has  been  tried  before  and  been  found  wanting.  In  answer  to 
it,  I  would  not  prophesy  the  result  of  Wages  Boards.  I  would 
prefer  to  say  I  admit  the  argument,  but  that,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
so  often  been  proved  to  be  specious,  I  would  like  to  have  permis¬ 
sion  to  try  this  humble  experiment,  and  see  whether  the  argument 
can  hold  good  in  relation  to  those  few  industries,  these  weak 
people. 

The  social  reformer  will  not,  however,  find  it  easy  to  proceed 
on  the  plea  that  he  only  wishes  to  make  a  small  experiment. 
FiVen  if  the  fear  of  work  being  sent  to  the  foreigner,  and  of  the 
old  scare  that  it  is  dangerous  to  drive  a  knife  into  the  delicate 
machinery  of  modern  industry  is  somewdiat  allayed  by  his  plea, 
he  will  be  asked  to  solve  immediately  and  without  trial  several 
problems.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  will  be  this— 
Are  you  not  going  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  by  pre¬ 
venting  people  from  getting  work?  I  think  the  answ’er  to  that 
is  that  the  more  labour  and  wages  are  reasonably  organised  the 
better  chance  there  is  of  the  genuine  unemployed  getting  work 
and  having  work  fairly  distributed — of  not  being  sweated  by 
oppression  from  above,  or  by  the  undercutting  of  casual  labour 
and  uncertain  influx  of  w'ork,  and  of  receiving  more  work  and 
more  regular  wwk  by  better  organisation  of  the  so-called  seasonal 
trades.  The  unemployed  will  bo  better  knowm  and  better  defined. 
The  method  of  dealing  with  them  wdll  be  brought  more  clearly 
into  view.  The  limits  of  the  assistance  of  the  State,  charity,  and 
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local  authorities  to  the  individual  will  be  more  easily  determined, 
instead  of  the  State,  charity,  and  rates  being  continually  taxed  to 
produce  cheap  goods,  in  a  manner  and  in  directions  unequal  in 
incidence,  unfair  as  between  individual  employers  and  workers, 
and  harassing  to  the  whole  community. 

Further,  the  more  labour  and  wages  are  reasonably  organised, 
the  more  chance  there  is  that  the  worker  gets  fair  pay,  and,  with 
fair  pay,  his  standard  of  comfort  and  self-respect  is  raised.  He 
becomes  one  of  the  community,  anxious  to  work  with  and  for  the 
community;  not  against  it,  nor  in  continuous  enmity  to  all  that 
is,  and  to  all  that  have.  Employers  brought  together  on  a  Wages 
Board  will  go  outside  the  narrow  compass  of  one  shop,  one  detail 
of  trade  ;  employees  brought  together  will  learn  each  other’s  ditli- 
cullies ;  employers  and  employees  brought  together  will  better 
judge  the  capacity  and  possibilities  of  their  joint  enterprise. 
Sometimes  they  may  fail.  Obstinacy  and  stupidity  are  found  in 
many  people  and  many  localities,  but  the  general  result,  not  the 
eccentricity  of  an  individual,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  standard 
by  which  the  success  of  an  effective  movement,  influencing 
manners  and  life,  ought  to  be  judged. 

Having  touched  upon  the  effect  of  Wages  Boards  upon 
employers,  middlemen,  consumers,  and  employees,!  would  desire 
to  consider  their  constituent  parts.  Although  necessarily  my 
experience  in  trade  arbitrations  has  chiefly  been  with  organised 
labour,  where  one  side  or  the  other,  or  both  sides,  have  had 
organisations  capable  of  speaking  on  behalf  of  others,  I  can  see 
very  little  reason  why  the  analogy  of  existing  Wages  Boards  and 
of  the  system  of  employers  and  employed  meeting  by  themselves 
or  before  an  arbitrator  should  not  be  applied  in  trades  and  districts 
even  where  neither  employers  nor  employed  are  organised.  One 
of  the  objects  of  Wages  Boards,  or  Trade  Boards,  where  a  whole 
trade  or  a  large  district  can  be  induced  to  consider  the  question 
(and  I  know  that  some  critics  are  disposed  to  consider  that  diffi¬ 
culties  may  be  met  by  organising  inquiry  on  so  broad  a  basis) 
is  to  organise  employers  and  employed,  to  bring  them  together, 
to  permit  discussion  over  mutual  interests,  just  as  organised  trades 
have  formed  voluntary  boards  and  discussed  disputes,  wages, 
hours,  il'c.,  at  those  voluntary  boards.  True  it  is  that  direction 
is  necessary,  and  official  or  voluntary  aid  must  be  given  to  effect 
a  result  which  the  workers  themselves  certainly  cannot,  and  the 
employers  probably  would  not,  bo  able  to  accomplish  by  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  legislation  is  necessary,  because  without  legislation 
the  pro]X'r  machinery  could  not  be  set  up,  and  when  the  machinery 
is  set  up  administration  will  be  required  to  make  it  work.  In 
administration  there  will  be  various  examples  from  which  lessons 
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may  be  learnt.  There  are  existing  conciliation  boards,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  the  Colonies.  There  are  existing  lists  of 
particulars  and  piece-w^ork  prices  for  many  classes  of  trade.  There 
are  existing  organisations,  Grovernment  officials,  trades  unions, 
charity  societies,  serving  either  as  examples  of  the  line  to  be 
taken  or  as  sources  of  information  and  supiiort. 

But  I  cannot  deny  that  the  administration  will  in  the  first 
instance  be  difficult.  In  spite  of  examples,  the  business  is  new, 
and  may  be  hampered  by  mistakes.  I  would  be  inclined  to  give 
the  executive  authority  some  latitude,  and  not  to  confine  it  too 
closely  by  rules,  regulations,  and  requirements.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  advisable  to  have  licensing  in  some  localities  and  trades; 
the  form  and  character  of  Particulars  lists  must  vary ;  even  out¬ 
workers’  lists  may  not  be  feasible  in  all  places.  Statistics  have 
to  be  collected  and  may  indicate  varying  procedure  in  different 
trades  and  different  localities.  Progress  must  be  made  gradually. 

One  of  the  difficulties  the  executive  must  expect  to  meet  is  the 
formation  of  boards.  Boards  can  be  formed  easily  where  there 
are  known  employers  and  the  workers  are  organised,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  find,  much  less  to  organise,  sweated  employees. 
The  initiative  will  not  come  from  below.  In  consequence,  the  exe¬ 
cutive  authority  will  be  obliged  in  one  sense  to  act  in  a  more  or  less 
dictatorial  manner.  It  will  have  to  ascertain  and  call  together 
the  chief  employers  in  a  trade  or  district,  and  consider  w’ith  them 
the  steps  to  be  taken  for  a  fair  representation  of  employers,  and 
it  will  have  to  consider  how  best  to  get  suitable  persons,  whether 
workers  or  not,  who  can  with  knowledge  si>eak  for  and  be  looked 
up  to  as  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  workers  usually  employed 
in  such  trade  or  district.  Probably  much  of  the  difficulty  can  be 
arranged  by  the  executive  authority  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  the  best  class  of  persons  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  a 
trade  and  forming  a  central  or  advisory  board  for  each  trade,  and 
through  such  advisory  board,  and  with  its  assistance,  obtaining 
statistics,  information,  and  suggestions  for  the  establishment  of 
local  boards.  No  rigid  rule  can  or  should  be  laid  down,  but  for 
practical  purposes  I  doubt  whether  great  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  the  establishment  of  boards  if  the  initial  steps  are  carefiillv 
taken. 

Assuming  a  board  to  be  established,  what  will  it  have  to  do? 
It  is  not  there  to  distribute  thirty  shillings  a  week  to  every  man 
and  woman,  irrespective  of  the  amount  or  the  character  of  their 
work,  or  to  give  alms  at  the  expense  of  the  employer,  that  is,  of 
one  section  of  the  com.munity,  to  workers  who  have  done  nothing, 
or  are  unemployable.  Ito  work  will  be  directed  to  determine 
what  fair  minimum  rate  is  to  be  paid  to  an  employee  for  a  piece 
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of  work  done  by  such  employee.  The  average  employee  working 
for  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  per  week,  ought  to  do  so  much 
work  per  week,  and  ought  to  be  entitled  to  receive  enough  wages, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  according  to  the  scale  of  living  in  the 
district  covered  by  the  Wages  Board,  to  maintain  existence 
without  recourse  to  the  poor  rate,  or  alms,  or  charities.  How 
much  higher  than  a  sufficiency  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  exist¬ 
ence  such  wage  should  be,  must  be  a  matter  for  negotiation  at  the 
Wages  Boards,  or  the  decision  of  a  conciliator  or  arbitrator.  The 
rate  is  arranged  in  organised  trades,  it  will  be  arranged  by  the 
Wages  Boards  in  sweated  trades.  When  the  minimum  rate  or 
standard  is  once  fixed,  it  wdll  rest  with  employers  and  employed 
whether  the  w'age  will  be  paid  for  day  work  or  piece-work.  If  it 
is  for  day  w'ork,  the  employee  would  do  so  much  per  day;  if  for 
piece-work  (and  homework  must  necessarily  be  almost  entirely 
by  piecework)  a  Particulars  statement  must  be  made  applicable 
to  the  district,  covering  the  processes  recognised  in  the  particular 
trade,  and  based  upon  every  worker  in  that  trade  receiving  at 
least  as  much  as  the  minimum,  if  that  worker  choose  to  work  for 
so  many  hours  per  week  at  that  process,  and  that  process  only. 
The  minimum  for  a  process  may  in  some  instances  be  far  higher 
than  the  lowest  minimum  wage,  but  I  think  it  should  never  be 
less.  If  a  man  is  a  skilled  w'orker,  and  is  put  on  a  well-paid 
process,  he  wdll  earn  far  more  than  the  lowest  minimum  wage. 
If  a  man  is  a  lazy  worker,  and  goes  half-time  of  his  own  accord, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  earn  the  minimum  wage,  and  ought  not  to 
be  pitied  if  he  starves.  If  a  man  is  a  cripple,  and  can  only  work 
short  hours,  he  must  receive  assistance  elsewhere,  not  solely  at 
the  expense  of  other  workers,  but  for  what  he  can  do  he  will  be 
paid  at  the  same  rate.  If  trade  is  depressed  so  that  there  is  not 
enough  work  to  go  round,  men  will  undoubtedly  go  out  of  work, 
but  so  they  do,  in  such  an  event,  in  all  the  organised  trades.  The 
Wages  Board  will  exist  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  matter, 
and  dealing  with  it  as  far  as  it  can,  but  it  will  at  least  prevent  the 
distribution  of  w'ork  to  any  and  every  worker  at  the  employers’ 
price,  and  the  payment  of  a  minimum,  from  which  there  is  no 
redress,  by  the  individual  employer,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
employees  and  of  the  other  employers  whom  he  undercuts.  The 
Wages  Board  must  consider  the  reduction  of  casual  work,  the 
organisation  of  seasonal  rushes,  and  the  methods  to  be  followed 
in  order  to  improve  regularity  of  employment.  But  beyond  that, 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  trade  to  provide  fairly-paid  work  for 
the  persons  seeking  employment,  the  Wages  Boards  should  not 
go.  They  will  have  to  realise  that  while  supply  alone  is  useless 
and  there  must  be  a  demand,  the  margin  of  demand  over  supply 
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SO  necessary  to  obtain  a  price  is  not  to  be  fictitiously  created 
solely  by  cutting  down  the  wages  of  those  doing  the  work  below 
a  mininiuni.  Other  remedies  must  be  used  for  dealing  with  those 
who  cannot  obtain  work  owing  to  the  absence  of  work,  whether 
by  labour  bureaux  providing:  for  migration,  by  the  action  of  the 
present  system  of  poor  law'  so  long  as  it  exists,  or  the  judicious 
employment  of  charity,  provided  these  remedies  do  not  give  rate 
aid  or  charity  aid  to  wages  where  the  minimum  wage  can  and 
should  be  earned  by  the  worker.  There  might  be  instances  of 
hardship,  but  the  present  chaotic  conditions  would  be  more  under 
control. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  such  trades  as  tailoring,  shirt-making, 
buttons,  cardboard  box-making,  fur  pulling,  and  other  trades 
notorious  for  sw'eating,  piecework  statements  cannot  be  made; 
that  the  processes  are  too  minute,  that  fashions  change  too 
rapidly.  I  can  only  say  that  piecework  statements  have  been 
made  in  the  Colonies  for  such  trades,  and  in  very  complicated 
trades  here,  and  that  Particulars  lists  already  exist  for  some  of 
those  very  trades  in  many  districts  in  this  country. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  complexity  of  piecework  statements. 
They  are  difficult  to  make,  and  may  take  a  long  time  to  make, 
and  they  must  be  susceptible  to  variation,  particularly  in  trades 
where  fashion  changes  rapidly,  and  stocks  are  not  kept  in  hand. 
But  district  copies  from  district,  trade  from  trade,  w'ith  varia¬ 
tions  suitable  to  district  or  trade.  And  in  the  same  way  as  this 
process  occurs,  so  an  employer  should  be  able  to  judge  by  analogy, 
w'ithout  any  infringement  of  the  minimum  w’age  principle,  what 
prices  should  be  generally  paid  on  the  production  of  a  new  fashion 
or  variation.  He  need  not  run  great  risk  of  disclosing  his  inven¬ 
tion  or  his  market  to  competitors  ever  ready  to  seize  the  one  or 
the  other ;  and  if  the  change  is  one  w'hich  is  to  be  adopted  by  the 
trade  generally,  the  Wages  Board  w'ill  be  in  existence  to  deal 
with  it.  The  board  will  not  be  sitting  once  and  then  cease,  but 
W'ill  be  a  body  meeting  from  time  to  time,  and  dealing  with 
changes  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done  in  organised  trades  where 
new  fashions  and  designs  are  continually  being  introduced.  On 
the  principle  that  an  ounce  of  practice  is  better  than  a  pound 
of  theory,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  stating  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  and  cite  as  an  example  on  both  these  heads  the  lace  trade 
of  Nottingham,  where  I  sat  for  eight  weeks  and  on  several  subse¬ 
quent  occasions  to  discuss  w'ith  employers  and  employed  the 
principles  and  the  details  of  the  cards  on  which  the  making  of 
Nottingham  machine-made  lace  was  to  be,  and  is  now',  conducted 
by  the  members  of  the  Association — for  the  curtain  section,  the 
plain  net  section,  and  the  vast  variety  of  laces  comprised  in  the 
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fancy  lace  section.  The  principles  then  established  have  been 
adhered  to;  the  details,  in  a  trade  where  fashion  and  invention 
are  especial  factors,  must  have  continuously  and  sometimes  rapidly 
altered.  In  that  trade,  in  the  fancy  lace  section  alone,  there 
were  twenty-one  price-list  cards.  They  were  reduced  to  fifteen, 
every  fancy  lace  coming  under  one  or  other  of  those  cards. 

The  division  of  laces  will  be  recognised,  even  by  many  who 
have  little  technical  knowledge,  under  the  names  of  the  card 
headings,  viz.  : — 1,  Thick  threaded  bobbin  fining  goods.  2,  Plain 
bobbin  fining  goods  and  banded  Valenciennes.  3,  Valenciennes 
made  with  all  indc{X3ndent  beams.  4,  Gimped  Valenciennes.  5, 
Torchons,  guipures,  Maltese,  and  Clunys.  6,  Silk  Spanish.  7, 
Blonde  laces  and  streamers,  and  masque  falls.  8,  Large  silk  sprig 
or  striped  nets.  9,  Spot  or  sprig  nets.  10,  Silk  veiling  and  fancy 
nets.  11,  Hamburgs  and  Russian  points.  12,  Trimmings.  13, 
Cotton  loop  laces.  14,  Bagleys’.  15,  Wool  yak  laces. 

But  when  it  comes  to  finding  the  price  to  be  paid  the  intricacy 
and  technicality  can  only  be  followed  by  those  who  have  closely 
studied  the  method  of  working,  the  machinery,  and  the  meaning 
of  words  in  the  lace  world  or  to  Nottingham  twist  hands. 

So,  too,  in  the  boot  trade,  at  the  close  of  the  Army  boot  strike, 
each  side  chose  representatives  and  there  was  talk  for  hours  over 
every  detail  connected  with  Army  and  Navy  boots  and  shoes. 
Those  conferences  resulted  in  a  piecework  statement  with  mini- 
niuni  wages  and  other  details  complete,  affecting  every  boot  and 
shoe  in  his  Majesty’s  Army  and  Navy,  and  now  the  “Govern¬ 
ment  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’  Joint  Standing  Committee’’ 
agree  on  prices  for  variations,  or,  having  annually  elected  me 
chairman  since  1905,  ask  me  to  settle  the  price  in  conference,  as 
only  a  few  w’eeks  ago  for  the  new  Admiralty  half-boot  for  seamen 
of  the  fleet.  Admiralty  1908  shoes,  and  canvas  shoes.  A  Wages 
Board  in  heit  g  has  not  led  to  any  further  disturbance  or  renewed 
marches  to  London,  nor  has  it  driven  the  trade  to  Cawnpore  or 
other  competing  centres. 

As  to  a  minimum  wage  in  these  and  many  other  trades  of 
which  I  have  had  personal  experience — such  as  painting,  tin¬ 
plates,  flax,  coal,  paper-making,  and  building — questions  about  it 
have  come  up  over  and  over  again.  The  chief  struggles  have 
been,  not  over  a  minimum  wage,  but  over  details  of  processes, 
and  scores  of  minimum  wages  have  been  settled,  without,  as  far 
as  I  am  awmre,  any  person  or  industry  being  ruined  or  hampered, 
even  if  sometimes  temporary  objections  or  fears  may  have  been 
expressed  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  this  has  been  the  case 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  experience  of  a  single  individual 
doing  similar  work  to  that  which  other  individuals  have  done  or 
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are  now  doing,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum 
wage  is  such  a  terrible  matter  that  it  must  overthrow  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  organisation  of  society?  The  fear  must 
surely  be  founded  upon  some  popular  fallacy,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  the  exact  cause,  and  also  upon  ignorance  of  facts. 
Theoretical  difficulties  seem  to  become  less  potent  an  objection 
to  all  minimum  wages  when  one  knows  that  they  exist  on  all 
sides,  and  in  some  measure  in  nearly  every  trade,  not  only  in 
experimenting  Colonies,  but  here,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales.  I  have  fixed  them  myself  in  every  one  of  these  countries. 

It  is  impracticable  in  one  article  or  a  lecture  to  deal  with  all 
points,  including  methods  of  preventing  evasion,  the  work  of 
factory  inspectors,  and  the  value  of  statistics,  or  the  various  argu¬ 
ments  that  may  occur  to  different  minds  in  a  comparatively  new 
and  difficult  proposition.  They  must  be  met  as  they  are  advanced, 
and  some  forms  of  criticism  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  pitfalls  in  a  path  not  too  straight  or  too 
easy  to  follow  without  some  stumbles.  My  remarks  are  but 
intended  to  indicate  that  Wages  or  Price  Boards — or  Trade 
Boards,  as  some  people  would  like  to  make  them — are,  as  a 
principle,  not  wholly  ideal,  but  possible,  practicable,  and  likely 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

G.  B.  Askwtth. 
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Ox  May  Day,  1851,  Queen  Victoria  opened  with  much  pomp  and 
circumstance  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  iMen  thought 
that  they  were  witnessing  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  world’s 
history.  Although  various  signs  indicating  international  disturb¬ 
ance  were  apparent,  and  although  wise  men  knew  that  the  law 
of  antagonism  jxirvades  all  nature,  a  self-satisfied  public  was 
laying  the  flattering  unction  to  its  soul  that  the  era  of  European 
wars  was  over.  Smug  citizens,  who  looked  upon  Cobden  as  a 
prophet,  hugged  the  notion  that  the  “  calico  millennium  ”  was 
at  hand.  On  that  bright  May  Day,  in  the  vast  concourse  which 
surrounded  the  Queen,  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  was  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous  figure.  As  Madame  de  Stael  said  of  him 
thirty-seven  years  before,  he  carried  his  w^eight  of  glory  as  if  it 
were  nothing.  He  seemed  to  shallow^  minds  specially  interesting 
as  the  last  representative  of  a  heroic  age.  He  certainly  belonged 
to  a  generation  of  men  as  far  removed  from  the  mercenary  spirits 
of  the  day  as  were  the  god-like  warriors  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Within  less  than  two  years  he  was  laid  to  rest  near  Nelson  under 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  On  that  occasion  also  false  prophets 
proclaimed  that  European  wars  would  be  no  more.  It  was 
soon  proved,  however,  that  the  maxims  of  their  materialistic  and 
utilitarian  philosophy  were  as  futile  to  resist  the  passions  and 
ideals  of  men  as  the  horns  given  by  Zedekiah  to  Ahab  were  in¬ 
effectual  to  overthrow  the  Syrians  and  save  the  host  of  Israel 
from  being  scattered  uix)n  the  hills.  Within  two  years  of  the 
death  of  the  Duke,  the  Crimean  War  began.  It  came  to  an 
end  in  March,  1856.  In  ^lay,  1857,  the  Indian  ^Mutiny  broke 
out,  and  the  nerve,  tenacity,  and  heroism  of  British  warriors 
and  civilians  w’ere  never  tried  more  highly.  Since  then  there 
have  been  five  great  European  wars,  and  battles  have  been  fought 
in  which  the  casualties  alone  exceeded  the  whole  number  of 
troops  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the 
Na[x)leonic  era.  In  spite  of  Hague  conferences,  enthusiastic 
after-dinner  speeches,  and  embracings  of  sovereigns,  no  one  can 
tell  w'hen  another  such  conflict  may  arise.  The  Euroi^ean  inter¬ 
national  system  now  re[X)ses  on  a  volcano.  It  is  apparently  at 
rest;  masters  of  jx)litical  science,  how^ever,  perceive  signs  of  an 
eruption  which  may  threaten  the  very  existence  of  this  country. 
Attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  form  a  coalition 
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against  England.  On  one  occasion  they  would  have  been  success¬ 
ful  had  it  not  been  for  the  Tsar.  In  present  circumstances  no 
such  attempt  could  be  hazarded  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
This  happy  condition  of  affairs  is  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  sane 
foreign  policy  inspired  by  a  comprehensive  idea  of  international 
interests.  In  the  i)revious  generation  this  policy  was  associated 
with  the  name  of  Lord  Palmerston.  After  his  death  it  was 
abandoned  for  a  system  based  upon  the  narrow  creed  of  Cobden, 
which,  with  a  great  show-  of  philanthropy,  was  the  highest  expres¬ 
sion  of  national  selfishness.  But,  notwithstanding  a  return  to 
more  balanced  methods  and  more  generous  ideals,  we  must  never 
forget  that  no  foreign  ix)licy,  however  wise  and  enlightened,  will 
render  England  immune  from  attack. 

Grave  and  patriotic  men,  therefore,  will  always  be  concerned  to 
know  whether  England  is  prepared  for  war.  They  realise  that  it 
may  come  suddenly,  and  probably  at  a  most  unexpected  moment, 
^loltke,  once  speaking  to  a  friend  of  mine,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  England  w’ould  bo  invincible  if  due  notice  were  given  her  of 
attack.  But  that,  he  added,  is  exactly  what  will  not  be  done. 
The  burst  of  Frederick  the  Great  into  Silesia  in  1740,  Napoleon’s 
swoop  on  Austria  in  1805,  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870,  are 
instances  which  prove  how  suddenly  in  modern  times  the  cloud 
of  war  can  break  over  a  nation.  It,  therefore,  behoves  educated 
people  to  make  an  effort  to  understand  the  nature  and  sco^ie  of 
war,  and  thereby  protect  themselves  from  being  deluded  by  phrases 
and  catchwords.  We  were  told  to  sleep  quietly  in  our  beds 
because  the  Home  Fleet  was  ready.  Yet  this  ever-ready  and 
watchful  fleet  consisted  partly  of  reserve  ships  manned  by  nucleus 
crews,  and  was  scattered  in  three  different  iwts.  This  was  the 
kind  of  language  used  in  France  on  the  eve  of  the  war  of  1870, 
when,  in  spite  of  military  disorganisation  and  depleted  stores, 
Frenchmen  were  assured  that  everything  was  in  perfect  order, 
“down  to  the  buttons  on  the  soldiers’  gaiters.’’ 

War,  in  its  original  conception,  and  removed  from  all  disturb¬ 
ing  conditions,  has  for  its  object  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
enemy  by  every  jiossible  means.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
end,  poisoning  weapons,  poisoning  wells,  firing  forests  and 
steppes,  in  fact  every  device,  is  legitimate.  Hegel  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  Bcrnhardi,  the  practical  military  writer,  have  both 
been  equally  emphatic  on  this  point.  War,  however,  is  not  often 
contemplated  in  this  absolute  sense.  Its  object  is  not  always 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  enemy,  but  the  application  of 
such  force  as  will  oblige  him  to  submit  to  certain  required  con¬ 
ditions.  This  modified  conception  is,  however,  only  applicable 
to  war  as  a  whole.  Annihilation  of  the  enemy  is  always  the 
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object  of  single  actions,  and  no  writer  has  explained  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  battle  with  greater  clearness  than  Machiavelli  in  his 
Hrie  della  guerra,  where  he  says  : — 

E  chi  sa  bene  presentare  al  nimico  una  giornata,  gli  altri  errori  che 
facesse  ne’  maneggi  della  guerra,  sarebbero  sopportabili ;  ma  chi  manca  di 
questa  disciplina,  ancora  che  negli  altri  particolari  valesse  assai,  non 
condurra  mai  una  guerra  ad  onore.  Perch^  una  giornata  che  tu  vinca,  can- 
cella  ogni  altra  tua  mala  azione;  cosi  medesimamente  perdendola,  restano 
vane  tutte  le  cose  bene  da  te  davanti  operate.! 

This  passage  of  Machiavelli,  like  a  similar  one  in  Hamley’s 
well-known  work,^  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  art  of  war.  They  consist  of  strategy  and  tactics.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  not  always  sufficiently  recognised. 
It  is  explained  with  exceptional  clearness  by  Captain  Darrieus  of 
the  French  Navy.®  Strategy  and  tactics,  like  so  many  other 
words,  come  from  the  queen  of  languages.  The  Greek  o-rpareta 
means  “campaign”:  o-T/3aT7;7ta primarily  “the  office  of  com¬ 
mand,”  but  Xenophon  uses  it  with  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of 
our  word  “  stratagem.”  Ta«Tt/c7;,  derived  from  tuktiko!;,  means 
rule,  and  grew  to  be  applied  to  the  regular  movement  of  troops 
and  to  their  general  management  on  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon, 
instead  of  using  the  word  strategy,  generally  spoke  of  “  les  hautes 
parties  de  la  guerre.”  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  in  his  excellent  little 
book  on  Naval  Policy,  insists  that  the  terms  strategy  and  tactics 
do  not  admit  of  “  exact  and  at  the  same  time  succinct  defini¬ 
tion,”  the  province  of  the  one  occasionally  overlapping  the  other. ^ 
It  seems  to  me  the  best  of  all  definitions  is  given  by  General 
Bonnal.  “  La  strategie  est  I’art  de  concevoir,  la  tactique  est  la 
science  de  I’execution.”  ® 

A  comparison  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  Napoleon  with  that  of 
\Yellington  will  help  us  to  understand  the  true  inwardness  of  these 
definitions.  Dr.  Max  Lenz,  in  his  interesting  biographical  study 
of  Napoleon,  says  that  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  the  greatest 
strategist  of  the  time  was  opposed  to  the  greatest  tactician.®  At 
Waterloo  everything  turned  on  tactics.  The  dominant  ability  of 
Wellington  was  revealed  in  the  watchfulness  with  which  he 
closed  all  gaps  in  his  line,  the  skill  he  exhibited  in  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  the  extraordinary  calmness 
with  which  he  held  his  army  in  hand,  and  the  sound  judgment 

(1)  Opere  di  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  209. 

(2)  Hamley’s  Operations  of  War,  p.  59. 

(3)  La  Guerre  sur  Mer,  par  Gabriel  Darrieus,  p.  8-12. 

(4)  7'he  Art  of  Naval  Warfare,  p.  22. 

(5)  La  Guerre  sur  Mer,  par  Gabriel  Darrieus,  p.  10. 

(6)  Dr.  Max  Lenz,  Napoleon  (English  translation),  p.  369. 
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he  displayed  in  using  his  best  troops  to  the  best  advantage. 
Napoleon’s  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  manifested  in  hid 
conception  of  the  campaign  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  idea  which 
governed  his  general  plan  of  attack  on  the  allied  forces.  Bona¬ 
parte  is  generally  represented  as  the  victor  of  Marengo,  although 
in  reality  his  success  was  entirely  due  to  Kellerman  and  Dessaix. 
Nevertheless  Napoleon  is  entitled  to  the  credit,  for  the  conception 
of  the  campaign  was  the  product  of  his  strategical  genius. 

Students  of  Professor  Oman’s  work  on  the  Peninsular  War  will 
realise  the  tactical  ability  of  Wellington.  That  soldier  was  the 
first  thoroughly  to  realise  the  value  of  opix)sing  the  column 
by  a  two-deep  line  covered  by  a  cloud  of  skirmishers.  It  was  a 
recurrence  to,  and  a  development  of,  the  methods  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Wellington’s  invariable 
success.  The  normal  French  battalion  of  his  day  advanced  in 
column  of  companies  with  a  front  of  at  most  80  men,  and  with 
a  depth  of  9  or  of  18;  against  that  force  Wellington  would 
put  800  men  into  a  two-deep  line,  able  thereby  to  pour  800  bullets 
into  a  French  battalion  of  the  same  strength,  which  could  only 
return  160.^  The  object  of  the  column  formation  was  to  terrify 
the  enemy,  but  neither  Napoleon  nor  any  of  his  commanders, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Foy,  seem  to  have  realised  that  it 
invariably  failed  against  the  steady  English  soldier.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  lessons  of  Talavera,  Bussaco,  and,  above  all,  of 
Albuera,  where  three  English  brigades  drove  double  the  number 
of  the  enemy  from  a  commanding  ridge,  the  French  obstinately 
adhered  to  their  old  formation.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 
meaning  of  Wellington’s  terse  remark  about  Waterloo  becomes 
intelligible  : — “  The  French  came  on  in  the  old  style  and  we  beat 
them  in  the  old  style.” 

Nelson  and  Frederick  the  Great  possessed  strategical  and  tactical 
skill  in  most  happy  combination.  Nelson’s  genius  in  this  respect 
was  especially  exhibited  at  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  and  that  of 
Frederick  at  Leuthen,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  by  far  the 
most  characteristic  of  all  the  battles  of  that  heroic  king. 

Tactics  is  a  branch  of  war  which  is  almost  exclusively  within 
the  province  of  w’arriors.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  experienced  warriors  will  often  stand  by  the  tactical 
theories,  formations,  and  implements  of  war  which  have  been 
proved  successful  in  the  generation  preceding  their  own,  or 
which  they  themselves  have  seen  used  in  early  life.  Bernhardi, 
in  his  valuable  work,  Friedrich  der  Grosse  ah  Feldherr,  forcibly 
points  out  the  paralysing  influence  of  this  tendency.  He  illus¬ 
trates  his  argument  by  quoting  the  words  of  Prince  Hohenlohe- 

(1)  Oman.  Peninsular  U'ar,  Vol.  I.,  p.  114-117. 
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Ingelfingen,  who,  though  a  gallant  ofilcer  and  a  man  of  parts,  was 
so  unnerv'ed  by  the  new  tactical  methods  of  the  revolutionary 
bands  of  France  in  1791,  that  he  strongly  advised  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  the  French  Republic  : — “  Da  man  mit  Narren  eben 
niemals  fertig  werde.”  ^  The  view  taken  by  the  ex^xu-ienced 
Austrian  generals  of  young  Bonaparte’s  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Italy  in  1796  is  another  instance  in  point.  That  mighty  soldier 
himself,  as  I  have  already  shown,  was  unduly  faithful  to  the 
column  formation,  and  his  great  opponent,  Wellington,  in  the 
winter  of  his  age,  clung  to  his  beloved  “  Brown  Bess,”  the  anti¬ 
quated  weapon  of  Vittoria  and  Waterloo.  Power  of  invention  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time  and  solve  the  problems  of  progress 
has  been  the  mark  of  military  genius  from  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
his  i)halanx  to  Wellington  and  his  thin  red  line.  We  must  always 
remember,  how’ever,  that,  as  Aloltke  was  never  tired  of  insisting, 
the  principles  of  strategy  are  immutable,  and  those  of  tactics  vary 
but  little  from  age  to  age.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  order 
given  by  Edward  III.  to  the  master  of  his  ship  at  Les  Espagnols- 
sur-]\Ier  in  1350,  was  reixated  almost  word  for  word  in  1759  by 
Hawke  in  that  wild  homeric  battle  off  a  lee  shore  in  a  November 
gale,  amid  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Quiberon  Bay. 

Strategy  involves  the  whole  question  of  preparation  for  war,  and 
includes  the  consideration  of  the  financial  resources  of  a  nation 
and  her  capacity  for  meeting  any  emergency.  Preparation  for 
war  is  often  thought  to  consist  merely  in  the  formation  of  plans 
of  campaign.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  There  is  a  curious 
legend,  much  credited  in  England,  that  Moltke  was  essentially 
a  man  of  theory,  who  worked  out  magnificent  plans  on  paper. 
The  very  contrary  is  tnie.  Bernhardi  praises  him  especially  for 
not  being  a  weaver  of  plans."  1  first  saw  Moltke  in  1863,  when 
I  was  attending  Droysen’s  lectures,  and  was  struck  at  the  time 
by  his  distrust  of  untested  theory.  I  have  been  a  pretty  diligent 
student  of  his  writings  since  then,  and  my  first  impression  has 
been  strikingly  confirmed.  All  plans  of  campaign  are  in  reality 
only  sketches  of  contemplated  action,  and  must  necessarily  be 
subject  to  almost  infinite  modifications  arising  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  moment. 

Strategy  consists  of  two  branches  :  one  has  to  do  with  actual 
war  and  one  with  preparation  for  war.  As  regards  the  first  part, 
the  cardinal  question  for  England  is  the  distribution  of  her  fleets 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  or  when  it  seems  imminent.  This  must 
be  determined  by  the  grouping  of  the  Powers  at  the  moment ,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  constantly  changing  problem.  Alterations  of  the 


(1)  Bernhardi,  Friedrich  der  Gr^see  nls  Feldherr,  p.  13. 

(2)  Bernhardi,  .4»/3  Meinem  Lehen,  Vol.  VTI.,  p.  258. 
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highest  importance  have  taken  place  recently  in  the  strength  and 
grouping  of  the  European  Powers.  This  is  owing  to  three  causes  : 
the  changed  relations  between  England  and  France  and  between 
England  and  Eussia ;  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  Russian 
navy  ;  and  the  marvellous  increase  in  the  wealth  of  Germany  and 
the  steadily  growing  strength  of  her  maritime  ]X)wer.  With  this 
strategical  problem  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  at  the  pi-esent 
moment.  There  is  one  remark,  how'ever,  which  I  should  like 
to  make.  It  is  that  those  charged  with  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  should  look  to  it  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Fleet  in  time  of  w^ar  possess  the  quality  of  personal  magne¬ 
tism.  It  will  prove,  certainly,  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the 
struggle.  It  existed  to  a  larger  or  smaller  extent  in  all  our  great 
admirals.  It  is  of  such  im|X)rtance  that  a  Commander-in-Chief 
who  had  this  quality  might  be  preferred  to  one  of  greater  profes¬ 
sional  or  theoretic  knowledge.  His  staff  would  supply  deficiencies 
in  technical  ability.  Bliicher  is  a  conspicuous  instance  in  point. 
In  1813,  at  the  time  of  the  Prussian  rising  against  Napoleon, 
Scharnhorst,  Clausewitz,  Boyen,  Gneisenau,  and  other  heroes  of 
that  war,  were  discussing  who  should  be  placed  in  command  of 
the  army.  They  were  forced  to  agree  wdth  Scharnhorst  that 
Bliicher,  notwithstanding  his  glaring  faults,  his  ignorance,  his 
grotesque  delusions,  was,  in  consequence  of  his  magnetic  influence, 
the  man  to  face  Napoleon.  The  correctness  of  this  view  was 
jiroved  on  several  occasions.  In  March,  1814,  Bliicher,  during 
the  operations  about  Laon ,  suddenly  fell  ill  and  handed  over  the 
command  to  Gneisenau.  Orders  had  been  given  which,  if  acted 
upon,  must  have  led  to  the  destruction  of  Napoleon.  Gneisenau, 
although  he  had  approved  of  these  orders,  shrank  from  carrying 
them  out  when  he  became  personally  responsible.  Bernhardi 
insists  on  this  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  resolute 
old  Bliicher  in  moments  which  called  for  prompt  action,  dash 
and  daring.^  Another  and  better  known  instance  is  Bliicher’s 
conduct  in  1815.  After  the  defeat  at  Ligny  Gneisenau  gave  the 
order  to  retreat  on  Wavre.  Wellington  thereupon  fell  back  from 
Quatrebras  to  Waterloo,  where  he  determined  to  stand,  provided 
he  was  sure  of  support  from  his  Prussian  allies.  That  support 
was  given  on  Bliicher’s  sole  responsibility  in  the  face  of  the 
hesitation  and  even  the  passive  resistance  of  Gneisenau.  The 
enthusiasm  wFich  old  Bliicher  excited  led  his  soldiers  on  that 
occasion  to  efforts  of  physical  exertion  w'hich,  under  a  less  inspir¬ 
ing  leader,  they  would  not  have  made.  They  marched,  depressed 
by  defeat,  hungry  and  exhausted,  through  mud  and  rain  and  a 

(1)  Bernhardi.  Denkwiirdigketten  aus  dem  Lehen  des  Graien  von  Toll, 

IV.,  p.  196. 
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burning  town,  resolute  and  uncomplaining,  drawn  on  by  the 
irresistible  magnetism  of  their  great  commander. 

The  first  question  which  the  English  strategist  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word  has  to  ask  himself  is  what  naval  force  the 
country  can  and  ought  to  maintain.  This  brings  him  face  to 
face  with  problems  of  administration  with  which  all  men 
interested  in  affairs  of  State  should  make  themselves  acquainted. 
The  nation  must  decide  what  sum  of  money  shoidd  be  devoted 
to  the  Navy.  The  naval  administrator  must  make  the  best 
of  the  money  at  his  disposal.  This  sum  has  to  be  divided  between 
expenses  on  material,  those  of  maintenance,  and  expenditure  on 
officers  and  men.  We  have  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
spirit  and  the  standard  of  discipline  in  the  Xavy  is  as  high  as 
at  any  period  in  our  history.  But  a  question  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  suitability  of  the  ships  for  jiurposes  of  war.  We 
must  be  sure  that  our  floating  material  is  of  the  right  kind.  It 
is  difficult  for  the  layman  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point.  But 
when  monster  ships  of  immense  cost,  of  enormous  displacement, 
and  armed  with  very  heavy  guns,  arc  being  built,  the  public 
should  at  least  be  satisfied  that  the  proceeding  is  wise.  It  is 
certainly  a  departure  from  the  traditions  of  the  English  Navy  in 
so  far  as  it  attaches  undue  importance  to  mere  material.  In  any 
case  a  really  efficient  Xavy  should  comprise  three  great  classes  of 
ships.  This  has  been  so  from  the  dawn  of  naval  history,  though, 
of  course,  the  classes  are  open  to  considerable  sub-division.  In  the 
days  of  Henry  V.  there  were  ships,  carracks,  and  balingers. 
Later  on  there  were  line  of  battle  shii>s,  frigates,  and  small  craft. 
Now  we  have  battleships,  cruisers,  and  small  vessels  for  special 
services.  The  battleships  are  intended  to  fight  in  fleet  actions. 
Cruisers  are  for  scouting  and  other  purposes,  and  the  third  class 
are  used  for  a  variety  of  needs. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  class  of  ship  to  be  built,  we  are 
sometimes  told,  especially  as  regards  these  monster  ships,  that  the 
arguments  brought  against  their  construction,  which  appear 
sound  to  many,  would  be  easily  answered  if  all  the  considerations 
determining  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty  could  be  revealed.  This 
argument,  which  may  impose  uix)n  the  groundlings,  can  have 
no  effect  on  the  judicious.  It  is  plainly  invented  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  j^ublic.  We  may  be  sure  that,  as  regards  all 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  our  X^avy,  the  naval  officials  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  Tokio,  and  Washington  are  as  well  informed  as  the 
Admiralty  in  Whitehall.  Some  years  ago  certain  ships  con¬ 
structed  by  Sir  William  White  were  severely  criticised.  That 
distinguished  official  was  permitted  at  the  time  to  defend  their 
constniction.  Whether  his  arguments  were  right  or  wrong,  their 
publication  most  certainly  did  no  harm  to  the  country. 
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The  ix)rtion  of  strategy,  however,  with  which  a  layman  is  most 
competent  to  deal,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  education  of  naval 
officers.  An  essential  condition,  however,  of  his  comj-Kjtence,  is 
that  he  should  have  given  serious  consideration  to  educational 
subjects,  and  that  he  should  realise  that,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Cyprian  Bridge,  the  object  of  education  is  to  bring  up  “  the  youth 
of  a  nation,  not  with  the  aid  of  books  alone,  for  the  part  that 
it  will  have  to  play  in  the  national  life.”  *  A  vast  number  of  men 
who  have  opinions,  but  neither  knowledge  nor  thought,  con¬ 
tinually  chatter  about  the  imiwrtance  of  modern  languages,  and 
a  person  who  Has  really  nothing  of  value  to  say  about  educa¬ 
tion,  and  who  has  not  thought  out  a  single  problem  regard¬ 
ing  it,  will  utter  platitudes  about  the  necessity  of  science.  If 
such  a  one  be  asked  what  he  means  by  science  it  will  almost 
invariably  appear  that,  as  regards  the  education  of  naval  officers, 
he  will  contend  that  the  curriculum  of  studies  should  give  sjiecial 
prominence  to  electricity  and  mechanics.  These  and  cognate 
subjects  appear  to  many  the  bases  of  naval  education.  This 
belief  tends  to  spread  more  widely,  as  in  consequence  of  board 
schools  and  other  changes  in  the  education  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  half-educated  i>eople  largely  increases.  No  one  denies 
that  a  naval  officer  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
material  appliances  of  his  ship.  It  must,  however,  be  steadily 
borne  in  mind  that  management  of  the  ship  is  only  a  [xirt  of 
his  business,  whilst  the  main  object  of  his  education  is  to  fit 
him  for  purposes  of  war.  He  is  called  to  be  a  leader  and  governor 
of  men.  The  prime  end  of  his  education  should  be  to  develop  the 
natural  qualities  which  he  may  possess  for  that  task.  This  would 
be  best  accomplished  if  he  were  to  be  sent  to  sea  at  the  age  at 
which  he  would  be  qualified  to  compete  for  a  scholarship  at 
Winchester  or  Eton.  The  question  arises  what  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  he  should  reach  before  going  afloat.  In  my  judgment  he 
should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  Greek  and  Latin.  This  will 
appear  an  astounding  statement  to  persons  who  do  not  realise  the 
lessons  derived  from  these  studies,  and  that  their  difficulties  and 
even  torments  provide  most  wholesome  discipline.  The  rules  about 
cases,  genders,  moods  and  tenses,  which  a  boy  is  bound  to  learn  by 
heart  and  rigorously  apply,  the  deductions  he  must  grasp,  the 
analogies  he  must  perceive,  “  the  rigours  of  syntax  and  the  severi¬ 
ties  of  accidence,”  arc  all  most  salutary,  and  strengthen  the  mind 
as  much  as  the  great  games  strengthen  the  body.  They  are  the 
best  instruments  for  mental  development,  just  as  being  one  of  a 
football  team,  of  a  cricket  eleven,  or  of  the  crev;  of  a  racing  boat, 
is  invaluable  for  physical  and  moral  training.  These  sports  call 
forth  the  spirit  of  comradeship,  and  make  demands  on  vigilance, 
(1)  The  Art  of  Naval  Warfare,  p.  75. 
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resource,  temper,  and  self-denial  to  an  extremely  high  degree. 
They  are  therefore  infinitely  superior  to  the  gentle  games  of  golf 
and  lawn  tennis.  With  regard  to  special  requirements,  a  cadet 
should  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  Europe, 
especially  that  of  England,  joined  with  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  British  Navy.  He  should  be  able  to 
write  his  own  language,  not  merely  grammatically,  but  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  point.  Examinations  in  English  for  boys  entering  the 
Navy  might  be  an  example  to  the  whole  nation.  The  system 
which  generally  obtains  at  present  is  deplorable  and  mischievous. 
It  encourages  verbosity,  superficiality,  and  intellectual  dishonesty. 
Its  evils  are  explained  in  The  Writing  of  English,  by  Mr.  Philip 
Hartog,  which  all  persons  interested  in  education  should  carefully 
study  and  inwardly  digest.  Mr.  Hartog  is  a  scientific  man,  and 
was  at  one  time  a  lecturer  in  chemistry  at  Owens  College,  iSIan- 
chester.  This  man  of  science  complains  of  Englishmen  being 
dumb  in  their  own  language.  He  tells  us  that  in  his  experience 
of  teaching  he  has  often  found  pupils  who  understood  a  chemical 
problem  jx^rfectly  well,  unable  to  explain  it  intelligibly  in  English. 
What  we  want  in  a  naval  cadet  is  that  he  should  have  been  taught 
the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge,  that  his  faculties  of  observation 
should  have  been  trained,  his  memory  sharpened,  his  [X)wer  of 
expression  develo^jed,  his  insight  strengthened,  and  his  imagina¬ 
tion  cultivated.  I  feel  confident  that  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
so  trained,  even  if  he  should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  practical 
science  on  entering  the  Navy,  will  acquire  that  knowledge  with 
facility.  He  will  certainly  make  a  far  better  officer  than  a  boy 
whose  acquaintance  with  some  foreign  language  has  hardly  a 
more  solid  foundation  than  nursery  prattle,  and  whose  training 
in  science  tends  to  make  him  a  blind  worshipper  of  fact  and 
formula,  and  leads  him  to  ignore  the  moral  forces  which  govern 
war,  and,  indeed,  all  things  in  this  world.  Moreover,  should  a 
hoy,  educated  as  I  suggest,  be  obliged  after  some  years  to  leave 
the  Navy,  he  will  be  a  more  competent  person  for  any  civil 
enqiloyment  than  if  his  early  training  had  been  of  a  narrow 
technical  character. 

The  moment  a  midshipman  sets  foot  upon  deck  he  should  be 
made  to  realise  that  he  belongs  to  a  service  which  exists  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  and  that  the  work  of  his  life  has  to  be  done  on  the 
blue  water.  This  is  not- the  case  at  present,  for  the  policy  of  the 
Admiralty  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  steadily  directed  to 
diminish  the  sea  training  of  officers,  and  to  bring  them  more  and 
more  under  shore  influences.  Even  the  results  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  in  seamanship  are  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Director  of  Naval  Education  ashore,  who  is  an  ex-professor — not 
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a  seaman  at  all.  In  short,  the  new  educational  scheme  of  the  [J 
Admiralty  seems  to  be  open  to  objections  without  end.  It  is  a  ll 
plan  for  shoving  into  a  young  man’s  head  bushels  of  disjointed  ^ 
facts.  The  victims  of  it  might,  like  the  Scotchman  who  read  I 
Johnson’s  dictionary  from  cover  to  cover,  remark,  “It  is  most  U 
interesting  but  a  wee  bit  disconnected.’’  The  best  policy  for  I 
the  Navy  would  be  to  get  educated  boys  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  I 
on  board,  and  then  let  them  learn  the  practical  business  of  the  I 
ship’s  management.  In  matters  of  this  kind  an  ounce  of  practice  I 
is  worth  a  ton  of  theory.  We  have  above  all  things  to  avoid 
forming  a  mechanical  habit  of  mind  in  a  naval  officer,  sure  to 
paralyse  his  action  when  dealing  with  sudden  difficulties  in  war. 

For  him  a  very  high  scientific  knowledge  of  engineering  is  not 
necessary.  The  object  of  naval  education  should  be  to  produce,  if 
possible,  a  Hawke  or  a  Nelson,  not  a  Brunei  or  a  Stephenson. 

To  return  to  Napoleon’s  definition  of  strategy,  “  les  hautes 
parties  de  la  guerre,’’  no  branch  of  it  deserv'es  more  attention 
than  the  education  of  the  naval  officers.  It  is  all  very  well  to  I 
have  mighty  fleets  and  ships  furnished  with  the  very  best  and  | 
Ynost  suitable  ordnance,  but  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger  [; 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  work  j 
the  guns  and  manage  the  ships.  Attention  has  been  forcibly  | 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  wireless  telegraphic  machinery  has  been  | 
fitted  up  on  the  top  of  the  Admiralty,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  | 
will  give  the  Admiralty  minute  control  over  the  movements  of 
ships.  If  this  interference  be  exercised  the  naval  greatness  of  this  I 
country  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  Those  who  will  challenge  I 
the  naval  supremacy  of  England  will  have  an  easy  task  if  the  ^ 
nation  permits  men  at  Whitehall  to  meddle  with  the  movements  ^ 
of  the  fleets  at  sea.  We  shall  have  a  repetition  on  the  w’ater  of 
the  imbecilities  of  the  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna  ,  whose  interference 
with  the  Austrian  generals  at  the  front  assisted  the  strategy  and 
played  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte.  Germans  contend,  as  I 
think  with  great  force  of  argument,  that  Moltke’s  methods  were  1 
in  so  far  superior  to  those  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington  that,  in  | 
spite  of  greater  facilities  of  communication,  he  left  freer  scope  | 
to  the  individual  judgment  of  divisional  officers.  In  the  case  of 
the  Navy  undue  and  perpetual  interference  from  shore  must 
certainly  weaken  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  foster  a  fear  of 
responsibility.  ' 

The  new  system  of  education  was  introduced  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets  six  years  ago.  Its  deficiencies  are  now  being 
rapidly  discovered.  Under  the  present  regime  at  the  Admiralty, 
parents  of  distinction,  who  have  the  best  opportunity  of  judging,  ' 
are  afraid  to  enlighten  the  nation  lest  they  should  injure  the  careers 
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of  their  sons.  Court  favour  and  the  manipulation  of  the  Press 
cannot,  however,  indefinitely  prolong  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Unless  the  Ministry  grapple  firmly  with  the  situation  and  succeed 
ia  restoring  confidence  in  naval  policy,  the  cry  already  heard  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Admiralty  will  rise  till  it 
prevail.  This  would  be  a  misfortune.  It  can  easily  be  avoided 
if  the  Government  would  let  it  be  knowm  that  a  committee  of  its 
own  members,  with  the  assistance  of  independent  naval  officers 
in  whom  the  country  has  trust,  would  hold  a  private  but  searching 
investigation.  Grandiloquent  statements  that  no  inquiry  will  be 
countenanced  because  it  implies  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Admiralty,  provoke,  as  Gibbon  w'ould  say,  “a  smile  and  a  sigh.” 
No  matter  what  party  is  in  powder,  and  whether  Ministers  like  it 
or  not,  the  whole  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Admiralty  will  have 
to  be  laid  bare  when  the  demand  is  made  by  an  indignant  nation. 

Rowland  Blennerhassett. 
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A  Eeply  to  Dr.  Beattie  Crozier. 

Modern  Socialism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  dates  as  a 
theory  from  the  Communist  manifesto,  written  by  Karl  Marx 
and  Friedrich  Engels  in  1847,  and  is  the  outcome  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  this  essay  and  developed  in  scientihc  form 
and  in  the  detail  of  a  full  and  close  analysis  in  the  subsequent 
works  of  its  authors,  but,  above  all,  in  the  magnum  opus  of 
i^.larx.  Das  Kapital,  the  first  volume  of  which,  laying  down  the 
basis  of  the  Marxian  economy,  was  published  in  1867.  The  above 
statement  as  to  the  fathership  of  Marx,  with  respect  to  modern 
Socialism,  so  far  as  main  principles  are  concerned,  I  maintain 
is  true  without  any  reserve  whatever.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
there  are  not  wanting  English  “  Socialists  ”  who  are  very  anxious 
to  disclaim  all  connection  with  the  great  founder  of  modern 
Socialism,  and  who  are  apt,  when  it  is  said  of  any  one  of  them, 
“  thou  too  art  of  his  disciples,”  to  begin,  I  will  not  say  precisely 
to  ”  curse  and  to  swear,”  but  certainly  to  protest  very  vehemently 
‘‘I  know  not  the  man!  ”  Of  such  as  those  a  recent  critic  of 
Socialism  in  the  Spectator  was  thinking,  I  suppose,  when  he 
alleged  that  time  was  when  a  criticism  of  the  economic  principles 
of  Socialism  was  virtually  synonymous  with  the  criticism  of 
Marx’s  Kapital,  but  now  that  this  basis  is  repudiated  by  so  many 
it  was  difficult  for  the  critic  to  know  the  precise  nature  of  the 
doctrine  he  was  dealing  with.  The  critic  may  reassure  himself 
in  respect  of  what  constitutes  the  theoretical  basis  of  present-day 
Socialism.  If  ho  will  analyse  the  speeches  and  writings  of  those 
true  British  Socialists  who  boast  that  they  have  never  read  Marx, 
lie  will  find  that  all  those  ideas  which  differentiate  them  as 
Socialists  from  the  ordinary  Eadical  Democrat  come,  directly  or 
indirectly,  out  of  Marx.  In  fact,  generally  speaking,  we  may 
define  the  Socialism  of  certain  Members  of  Parliament  and 
popular  writei^s  for  whom  Marx  is  a  “  backi  number,”  as  a 
species  of  bastard  Marxism.  The  logical  consequences  and 
real  bearing  of  the  main  ^Marxian  theses,  are  ignored,  while  a 
determined  effort  is  made  to  reconcile  them  with  all  manner  of 
bourgeois  prejudices.  As  practical  men,  members  of  Parliament 
and  }X)pular  writers,  having  seats  and  circulations  to  be  con¬ 
sidered — seats  sometimes  in  constituencies  in  which  a  Noncon¬ 
formist  element  in  the  electorate  may  readily  turn  the  scale, 
and  circulations  in  respectable  suburbs  which  are  not  to  be 
despised — they  hold  that  the  wind  must  be  tempered  to  the 
prejudices  of  these  shorn  lambs.  Provincial  Nonconformists 
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sometimes  have  their  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  German 
Jews  and  of  doctrines  derived  from  them,  while  subscribers  to 
local  libraries  are  apt  to  be  strict  disciplinarians  as  to  the  views 
held  by  authors  whose  books  are  to  be  read  in  their  family  circle. 
Bine  ilia;  lacrimee. 

If  he  will  foi-give  me  for  saying  so,  Dr.  Crozier’s  whole  criti¬ 
cism  of  Marx  is  throughout  based  on  what  logicians  term  an 
ignoratio  elenchi.  He  sets  up  a  terrible  bogey  purely  of  his  own 
construction  and  device  which  he  would  have  us  take  to  represent 
Marx,  and  which  he  straightway  proceeds  to  hew  in  pieces  with 
manifold  objurgation,  in  approved  style.  We  expected  in  this 
last  article,  which  claims  to  be  a  direct  challenge  to  Marx  himself, 
that  Dr.  Crozier  w'ould  deal  systematically  with  the  main  positions 
of  the  treatise  on  Capital,  rather  than  continue  to  harp  upon  the 
one  or  two  deductions  of  his  own  which  he  fastens  on  to  Marx 
in  the  course  of  the  articles  dealing  with  his  English  opponents. 
In  this  we  have  certainly  been  disappointed.  Dr.  Crozier,  I 
suppose,  might  urge  as  an  excuse  for  repeating  himself,  that 
neither  Mr.  Blatchford  nor  Mr,  Snowden,  proud  in  their  ignor- 
j  ance  of  Marx’s  works,  w'ere  in  a  position,  or  were  concerned,  to 

^  deal  with  the  subject  from  the  Marxian  point  of  view.  This 

being  so,  it  only  remains  for  the  present  writer  to  point  out  in 
i*  detail  the  misapprehensions  under  which  Dr.  Crozier  is  labouring 

Ion  the  subject  of  Marx’s  teaching,  and  to  endeavour  to  indicate 
the  fallacy  underlying  his  chief  counter-proposition. 

Marx  shows  that  value,  as  the  fundamental  economic  element 
running  through  all  produced  and  exchangeable  articles  of  use, 
is  the  human  labour  which  has  gone  to  their  production.  This 
I  is,  of  course,  a  doctrine  Marx  has  taken  over  from  the  old  classical 
^  British  economy.  In  consequence  of  the  part  it  plays  in  Marx’s 
system,  this  simple  and  obvious  truth  recognised  by  Adam  Smith, 

!  Ricardo,  and  all  the  older  theorists,  has  come  to  be  viewed  with 
I  abhori'cnce  by  the  modem  bourgeois  economist,  who  is  never 
tired  of  decrying  it  as  out  of  date.  Now,  this  principle  of  value 
being  embodied  labour,  Marx  applies  as  the  touchstone  in  his 
analysis  of  the  modern  Capitalist  system  of  production.  H.e 
points  out  that  the  value  of  wealth  produced  under  the  conditions 
of  the  great  machine-industry  of  modern  times  with  all  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  its  processes,  is  au  fond  nothing  but  the  “  congealed 
human  labour  ”  expressed  in  it.  The  complexity  of  the  economic 
1  forms  may  often  hide  this  fact  from  view,  but,  as  Marx  contends, 
,  it  remains  a  fact  nevertheless.  But  now  steps  in  our  critic.  “No,” 
i  says  Dr.  Beattie  Crozier,  “it  is  not  labour,  it  is  not  the  workman 
who  produces  the  wealth  around  us  with  its  value ;  it  is  the 
powers  of  nature  embodied  in  the  machines ;  these  are  the  real 
originators  of  all  our  wealth.”  How  the  machines  could  produce 
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wealth  by  themselves  without  the  application  of  human  labour 
to  them,  or  how  the  machines  themselves  could  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  save  as  the  product  of  human  labour  as  applied  to  the  iron, 
wood,  stone,  in  a  word  to  the  raw  materials  of  nature.  Dr. 
Crozier  does  not  tell  us.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
machines  themselves  that  interest  our  learned  critic  as  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  machines,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Dr.  Beattie 
Crozier  bases  his  criticism  on  Marx  on  the  theory  that  the  latter 
was  chiefly  concerned  in  his  analysis  with  the  question  of  “  strict 
economic  justice”  in  the  division  of  the  surplus  product,  over 
and  above  what  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  labourer, 
a  division,  as  Dr.  Crozier  informs  us,  ‘‘  whereby  each  man  gets 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  neither  more  nor  less.”  Hence  we  are 
told  ‘  ‘  it  became  necessary  as  a  preliminary  for  him  to  inquire 
as  to  precisely  what  men  or  body  of  men  it  was  to  whom  this 
surplus  w^as  due,  and  without  whose  special  exertions  it  could 
not  have  come  into  being  at  all.”  Here,  therefore,  according 
to  Dr.  Crozier,  we  have  the  kernel  of  the  jNIarxian  system. 
Marx,  of  course,  insists  that  the  w'hole  of  wealth  production,  the 
whole  of  economic  value  (and  surplus  value),  is  the  creation  of 
labour,  or,  to  put  the  matter  concretely,  of  the  workman 
operating  on  the  products  of  nature.  But  herein,  says  Dr. 
Crozier,  Marx  was  a  subtle  deceiver.  The  real  creator,  if  not 
of  all  value,  at  least  of  the  surplus  value,  the  surplus  product, 
over  and  above  the  labourer’s  means  of  subsistence,  now  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Capitalist,  is  neither  the  labourer  nor  the  Capitalist 
but  the  inventor. 

Now,  before  going  any  further,  it  may  interest  Dr.  Crozier  to 
learn  that  his  statement  of  Marx’s  position  would  be  accepted  by 
no  Marxian  and  would  be  certainly  unrecognisable  by  Marx 
himself.  The  author  of  Das  Kapital  was  led  to  his  Socialist 
conclusions  as  the  logical  outcome  of  his  analysis  of  Capitalist 
production,  and  was  certainly  actuated  by  no  intention  either 
beforehand  or  afterwards,  of  discovering  ”  strict  economic 
justice  ”  in  the  division  of  the  surplus  whereby  each  man  gets 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  ‘‘  neither  more  nor  less.”  I  defy  Dr. 
Crozier  to  produce  any  passage  in  Marx  which  would  justify  the 
caricature  of  Marx’s  position  contained  in  the  w’ords  above 
quoted.  It  is  a  gloss  put  upon  Marx  by  Dr.  Crozier.  The 
idea  of  ”  strict  economic  justice,”  in  Dr.  Crozier’s  sense,  cer¬ 
tainly  never  entered  Marx’s  mind,  while  as  to  “each  man” 
getting  ”  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  neither  more  nor  less,”  it 
requires  but  a  very  little  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  modern 
industry  to  enable  anyone  to  see  such  a  scheme  to  be  pre¬ 
posterously  chimerical.  In  the  complicated  processes  of  modern 
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production,  the  impossibility  of  assigning  the  precise  amount  of 
labour  put  by  any  given  workman  into  the  finished  product,  is 
obvious.  If  Dr.  Beattie  Crozier  was  really  under  the  delusion 
that  Marx  was  capable  of  propounding  such  nonsense  as  this 
there  may  have  been  some  excuse  for  his  thinking  him  a  Utopian 
Schemer  whom  he  could  “  dispose  of  as  a  serious  economist,” 
and  for  his  talk  about  getting  ‘‘  Marx  and  his  followers  under 
hatches.”  In  fact.  Dr.  Crozier’s  latest  utterances  look  as  though 
he  were  anxious  to  confirm  Hyndman’s  opinion  as  quoted  by 
him,  as  to  his  understanding  of  Marx.  Take  for  example  the 
statement  that  Das  Kapital  is  a  book  not  distinguished  for  its 
profundity,  but  that  “on  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  a 
most  simide  and  childlike  piece  of  work.”  Now  none  of  Marx's 
previous  detractors  of  any  mark  in  political  economy,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  have  denied  either  depth  or  acumen  to  Das  Kapital, 
or  have  claimed  to  make  their  readers  see  that  it  is  “a  most 
simple  and  childlike  piece  of  work.”  What  we  do  see,  of 
course,  in  Dr.  Crozier’s  case,  is  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
he  has  completely  missed  all  the  bearings  alike  of  Marx’s 
method  and  conclusions.  If  Dr.  Crozier  asks  me  to  make  good 
the  above  contention  by  extracts  from  Marx’s  wTitings,  I  must 
respectfully  decline  to  take  up  the  position  of  proving  a  negative, 
more  especially  as  the  space  at  my  disposal  in  the  Fortnightly 
Eeview  precludes  me  from  quoting  the  whole  of  Das  Kapital. 
On  the  contrary  I  must,  in  my  turn,  call  upon  Dr.  Crozier  to 
justify  his  interpretation  of  Marx  by  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Marx 
himself. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  real  gist  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  labours  of  Karl  Marx?  The  answer  is,  Marx 
took  not  things  as  they  might  be,  or  things  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  things  as  they  were — the  Capitalist  system,  in  which  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being — as  the  subject  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion  and  analysis.  He  did  not  start  with,  or  call  to  his  aid,  any 
abstract  ”  economic  man.”  What  he  sought  to  inquire  was  the 
meaning  of,  and  implications  involved  in,  the  present  conditions 
of  production  and  distribution  which  we  term  the  Capitalist 
system.  The  course  of  his  analysis  brings  out  at  once  its  his¬ 
torical  bearings,  its  roots  in  the  past  of  the  evolution  of  human 
society  and  the  tendencies  latent  within  it  as  regards  the  future 
of  that  evolution.^  This  tendency,  he  finds,  points  inevitably 
to  the  Communist  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  distri- 

(1)  It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  here  that  the  purely  bogus  opposition,  so 
popular  with  a  certain  order  of  politicians  to-day,  between  evolution  and 
revolution,  does  not  exist  for  Marx  or  his  followers.  They  recognise  that  every 
revolution  forms  a  part,  usually  the  consummation,  of  an  evolution,  and  that 
every  evolutionary  process  contains  within  itself  revolutionary  momenta. 
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bution,  and  exchange,  as  the  next  salient  stage  in  the  economic  I 
development  of  society.  But  for  Marx  the  economic  side  of  I 
human  aU'airs  is  that  side  which  determines  all  the  rest.  A 
fundamental  economic  change  involves  sooner  or  later  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  all  the  other  departments  of  human  life- 
political,  religious,  juridical,  ethical,  artistic.  It  may  be  that 
Alarx  himself,  and  I  certainly  think  that  such  is  the  case  with 
some  of  his  followers,  has  unduly  exaggerated  the  direct  causal 
efficacy,  great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  of  the  economic  factor  in 
some  aspects  of  human  evolution.  With  this  question  I  have 
dealt  elsewhere,  but  whether  or  not,  the  point  is,  for  our  present 
purpose,  more  academic  than  practical.  For  the  truth,  established 
by  Marx — a  truth  all  but  unrecognised  before  his  time — of  the 
stupendous  import  of  economic  development  on  human  develop¬ 
ment  generally,  whether,  as  with  some  Marxians,  we  treat  the 
economic  development  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  rest,  or  whether 
we  regard  the  economic  factor  and  the  intellectual  factor  as 
co-efticients  in  a  common  result  {i.e.,  as  reciprocally  determinins: 
and  determined  by  each  other),  is  alike  undeniable.  Now  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  Marx’s  method  or  of  any  scientific  treatment  of  the  results 
of  his  analysis,  I  can  find  no  trace  in  Dr.  Crozier’s  animadversions. 
Instead  of  this  he  sets  up  an  Aunt  Sally  of  his  own,  consisting  of 
fragments  of  Utopian  dogma,  which  he  proceeds  to  demolish. 

The  great  piece  de  resistance  of  Dr.  Crozier,  and  also,  I  believe, 
of  Mr.  Mallock,  in  the  attack  on  Marx,  namely,  the  trotting  out 
of  the  “inventor,”  can  surely  not  be  meant  to  be  taken  quite 
seriously?  In  the  first  place  the  ideas  of  the  inventor  do  not  as 
such  enter  into  the  sphere  of  economics.  Marx  found  in  the 
great  industry,  as  established,  the  three  factors — the  Workman, 
the  Capitalist,  and  the  Machine.  He  did  not  find  Dr.  Crozier’s 
pet,  the  inventor,  “fooling  round”  (as  Mr.  Dooley  might  say), 
and,  therefore,  not  being  there  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  get 
him  “  huddled  away,”  as  alleged  by  the  learned  doctor.  Marx 
explains  that  in  the  process  of  Capitalist  production,  the  workman 
is  necessarily  docked  of  a  jwrtion  of  the  product  of  his  labour,  a 
iX)rtion  which  may  be  deteraiined  with  fair  accuracy,  in  the  long 
run,  in  the  different  phases  of  Capitalist  production,  although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  assess  the  amount  of  surplus  value  of 
which  any  given  individual  workman  had  been  deprived.  In  esti¬ 
mating  the  rate  of  the  exploitation  of  labour  by  capital  we  start 
from  economic  rolne  as  defined  by  Marx  and  the  older  econo¬ 
mists,  namely,  six'dally  useful  average  labour,  simple  or  comjwimd. 
as  measured  on  a  time  basis.  Hence  the  value  of  the  Machine  for 
Marx’s  purpose  is  neither  the  use-value  nor  the  exchange-value, 
but  the  economic-value  as  defined  by  Marx  in  the  sense  I  have 
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just  given.  Such  is  my  answer  to  Dr.  Crozier’s  challenge  on 
page  88. 

Let  us  now  come  back  to  Marx,  not  as  the  analyst  of  Capitalist 
production,  in  other  words,  not  in  his  capacity  as  scientific  expo¬ 
nent  of  economic  truths,  but  to  Marx,  the  human  agitator  for  the 
rights  of  the  working  classes,  to  Marx  in  his  capacity  as  man 
with  ethical  impulses  and  socio-political  aspirations.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  sheer  scientific  analysis  of  the  conditions  of 
Capitalist  production  had  led  Marx  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  system  of  society  must  inevitably  become  transformed 
into  Socialism.  This,  however,  per  se,  is  a  purely  theoretical 
deduction.  It  has,  in  itself,  no  immediate  ethical  or  other  practical 
bearing.  But  Marx  was  more  than  a  mere  theorist,  he  was  also 
a  Social  Eevolutionist  with  human  sympathies.  He  desired  the 
realisation  of  that  future  human  society  which  scientific  analysis 
showed  him  was  already  gestating  within  the  womb  of  modern 
Capitalist  society,  and  he  desired  its  realisation  as  speedily  as 
}X)ssible.  His  economic  and  historical  studies  had  shown  him  the 
Proletariat  as  the  heir  of  the  ages  in  this  connection,  and  as  the 
class,  in  and  through  which  the  great  change  should  be  effected. 
They  taught  him  further  that  the  entry  upon  the  scene  of  the  Pro¬ 
letariat,  as  the  dominant  class,  must  mean  the  crucial  step 
towards  the  abolition  of  a  society  based  on  classes  altogether. 
Now  here  undoubtedly  on  the  practical  side  of  Marx’s  activity, 
the  ethical  moment,  the  idea  of  justice  towards  a  class  which 
since  entering  the  arena  of  history  has  been  oppressed  and  dis¬ 
inherited ,  did  play  a  strong  role  with  him.  That  the  producers 
of  wealth  have  always  been  those  who  have  been  the  least  enjoyers 
of  wealth  is  an  undoubted  fact.  This  fact,  under  the  conditions 
of  modern  Capitalist  production,  is  daily  and  hourly  staring  the 
whole  world  in  the  face.  But  that  portion  of  the  world  for  which 
writers  like  Dr.  Crozier  and  Mr.  Mallock  have  taken  to  them¬ 
selves  a  special  brief,  the  portion  which  has  the  good  fortune  to 
belong  to  the  propertied  classes ,  is  very  unwilling  to  recognise  in 
its  true  bearings  this  same  fact.  Hence  its  advocates  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  resort  to  subterfuges.  Across  the  great  patent  fact 
of  injustice  inflicted  on  the  working  classes  by  the  present  system 
of  society  it  is  accordingly  sought  to  draw  a  red-herring  in  the 
shape  of  an  imaginary  counter-victim,  to  wit,  the  Inventor.  Now 
this  poor  fellow,  it  is  contended,  ought  to  have  the  whole  incre¬ 
ment  of  wealth  produced  by  the  machine-industry  over  earlier 
methods  of  production  to  his  own  cheek.  It  is  not  the  working¬ 
man  who  slaves  at  laborious  toil  his  eight,  nine,  or  ten  hours  a 
day  who  is  unjustly  treated  by  the  present  system  !  Oh,  dear  no  ! 
It  is  a  man  who,  probably  by  the  mere  easy  and  agreeable  exercise 
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of  natural  gifts  with  which  he  has  chanced  to  be  endowed  by 
“nature,”  in  the  shape  of  ancestors,  who  themselves  have  bad 
to  thank  untold  generations  of  men  for  the  faculties  they  possessed 
and  for  the  whole  social  environment  which  has  made  them  what 
they  were — he  it  is,  forsooth,  whose  lot  ought  to  be  bewailed,  and 
not  that  of  the  workman  who,  by  his  toil,  gives  effect  to  inven¬ 
tions  which  but  for  him  would  be  dead  devices  1  Dr.  Crozier 
himself  admits,  besides,  the  Socialist  contention  that  “hundreds 
or  thousands  of  minor  workers  have  been  engaged  in  building  up 
the  successive  steps  to  every  great  scientilic  discovery  and  inven¬ 
tion,  before  the  single  discoverer  with  whose  name  the  great 
invention  is  identified  has  planted  his  flagstaff  on  the  summit.” 
And  how  is  Dr.  Crozier  going  to  find  these  out,  be  they  few  or 
many?  No  invention  is  isolated.  It  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  innumerable  other  inventions  and  with  the  general  scientific 
knowledge  of  its  time.  All  this  does  not,  of  course,  alter  the  fact 
that,  as  things  are  in  present  society,  the  actual  inventor  of  any 
industrial  process  has  a  greater  claim  on  its  results  than  the  mere 
man  of  money,  the  Capitalist,  who  exploits  his  invention.  But 
this  is  as  far  as  I,  or  probably  any  other  Socialist,  would  be 
prepared  to  go.  The  idea  of  the  machine  as  elaborated  by  its 
inventor  would  be  as  useless  to  him  (the  inventor)  as  the  machine 
itself  would  be  to  the  Capitalist,  without  the  labour  of  the  work¬ 
man.  Socialists  can  see  no  justice,  economic  or  other,  in  the 
man  who  has  had  the  good  fortune,  without  any  exertion  of  his 
own,  to  find  himself  in  the  possession  of  great  natural  gifts,  being 
allowed  in  addition  to  absorb,  as  an  individual,  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  world’s  wealth.  Dr.  Crozier  affects  to  sneer  at 
anything  so  immaterial  as  ‘  ‘  honour  ’  ’  being  a  sufficient  stimulus 
or  reward  to  any  man  for  exercising  natural  faculties  which  it 
would  be  probably  a  deprivation  to  him  not  to  exercise.  And  yet 
he  can  hardly  deny,  one  wrould  think,  that  of  all  the  great  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  last  century  there  is  hardly  one  in  which  ambition 
and  honour  did  not  play  a  far  larger  part  with  the  inventor  than 
any  hope  of  mere  material  gain.  It  would  be  interesting,  by  the 
way,  to  know  precisely  how  Dr.  Crozier  proposes  to  indemnify 
his  precious  “  Inventor”  after  all  is  done.  I  suppose  a  perpetual 
patent,  transmissible  to  “heirs  and  assigns,”  Ac.,  is  what  he 
has  in  view.  If  so,  would  he  make  such  a  patent  law  retro¬ 
active?  Would  hypothetical  claims  to  patent  rights  in  the 
plough-share  or  the  loom  be  admissible  for  examination?  Or, 
again,  does  Dr.  Crozier’s  large  heart  open  out  equally  to  the 
artist,  the  composer,  and  the  author?  Would  he  grant  a  per¬ 
petual  literary  copyright,  for  example,  likewise  with  retro-active 
effect?  In  that  case  we  may  expect  some  interesting  points  to 
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arise  when  the  population  of  the  Minories  lays  siege  to  the  High 
Court  with  its  claims  on  the  copyright  of  the  Old  Testament.  No, 
no,  Dr.  Crozier,  in  vain  is  the  snare  laid  in  sight  of  the  bird  ?  Your 
plea  for  the  “  Inventor  ”  is  too  thin.  We  can  all  see  through  this 
pathetic  figure.  We  can  all  appreciate  the  fact  that  his  theatrical 
entrance  upon  the  scene  of  controversy  is  an  ingeniously  con¬ 
ceived  device  designed  to  confuse  the  issue  by  offering  an  object  of 
counter-interest  to  that  accusing  figure — the  working-man.  How¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Crozier  is  welcome  to  canvass  for  all  the  crocodile  tears 
the  bourgeoisie  may  have  at  its  disposal,  to  be  expended  on  the 
man  who  considers  he  has  a  right  to  place  an  indefinite  charge 
for  all  time  upon  that  labour  without  which  his  invention  would 
be  as  useless  to  himself  or  to  society  as  the  fish  that  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  are  to  the  fisherman.  The  Socialist  will  cer¬ 
tainly  never  discover  any  justice,  economic  or  otherwise,  in  his 
demand,  still  less  feel  his  heart  moved  to  any  sympathy  with 
such  a  fellow,  or  his  “  heirs  and  assigns.” 

Now  let  us  consider  the  indications  afforded  us  by  Dr.  Crozier 
of  the  extraordinary  ”  scheme  ”  he  seems  to  think  Marx  ol  all 
people  in  the  w^orld,  and  with  him  all  revolutionary  Socialists, 
have  up  their  sleeve.  In  the  first  place  it  may  surprise  him  to 
hear  that  modern  Socialism,  and  least  of  all  Marx  himself,  does 
not  offer  any  ”  scheme  ”  at  all.  Individual  Socialists  may 
elaborate  ‘‘  schemes,”  but  these,  whether  right  or  wrong,  good 
or  bad,  represent  only  their  own  personal  opinions.  Socialism 
as  a  doctrine,  as  recognised  by  the  Socialist  party  as  a  whole, 
proclaims  tendencies,  the  main  lines  upon  which  political  and 
economic  action  must  lake  to  be  effective  in  bringing  us  nearer 
the  goal,  namely,  the  complete  communisation  of  the  means  of 
production,  distribution  and  exchange,  which  is  the  fundamental 
economic  aim  of  Socialism.  But  as  regards  the  immediate 
practice  on  which  the  detail  of  action  or  policy  rests  at  any  given 
time  or  at  any  particular  phase  of  social  progress,  the  guiding 
maxim  of  Socialism  is  pre-eminently  solvitur  ambulando — always, 
of  course,  within  the  limits  of  the  economical,  political,  and 
ethical  bases  of  the  party-programme.  But  I  am  aware  of  no 
individual  Socialist  even  of  any  note  who  has  ever  put  forward  a 
scheme  involving  the  absurdities  attributed  to  the  unfortunate 
Marx  and  his  followers  by  my  respected  opponent  in  the  present 
controversy.  As  usual  wdth  the  critics  of  Socialism,  Dr.  Crozier 
confuses  between  current  Capitalist  conditions  and  Socialist  con¬ 
ditions.  He  tacitly  assumes  the  whole  framework  of  existing 
society  and  the  existing  state,  and  interpolates  into  it  a  measure 
supposed  to  represent  the  carrying-out  of  some  principle  of 
Socialist  society.  The  incompatibility  being  obvious,  it  only 
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remains  for  him  to  exclaim,  “  Behold  the  absurdity,  behold  the 
monstrosity,  of  this  proposal!  ”  He  cannot  see  that  just  as  a 
statement  of  the  main  features  of  modern  Capitalist  society, 
rehearsed  by  some  prophetic  seer  to  a  feudal  baron  of  the  twelfth 
century,  would  have  involved  preposterous  absurdities  to  the  mind 
of  the  latter  simply  because  he  crudely  judged  them  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  standard  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived ;  so  he,  Dr. 
Beattie  Crozier,  finds  a  difficulty  in  placing  himself  at  the  point 
of  view  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  scientific- Socialist  seer 
of  to-day,  being  equally  incapable  with  our  hypothetical  feudal 
baron,  of  divesting  himself  of  the  prepossessions  derived  from  the 
society  around  him  in  which  he  has  been  all  his  life  immersed. 

Let  us  take  Dr.  Crozier’s  assumption,  which  troubles  him,  like 
so  many  other  would-be  refuters  of  Socialism,  to  wit,  the 
assumption  anent  “payment”  of  labour,  to  the  effect  that  a 
rigid  beggarly  pittance  is  to  be  the  lot  of  all,  including  even  that 
gentle  and  oppressed  creature  “  the  inventor.”  Now  here  again 
we  have  a  confusion  between  Socialism  as  a  realised  ideal  of 
Society  and  Socialism  in  the  making,  between  Socialism  still 
militant  and  Socialism  triumphant.  For  a  completed  Socialist 
society  this  question  of  payment  does  not  arise  ;  for  such  a  society 
it  is  an  anachronism.  A  Socialist  society,  as  such,  with  its  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  use  of  all  its  members  and  not  for  the  profit  of 
the  few,  implies  the  requirements  of  life  being  equally  within 
the  reach  of  each  and  all.  In  such  a  society,  therefore,  the 
bogey  anent  the  amount  paid  in  wages  wdll  disappear  since  the 
wage-system  itself  will  haA^e  disappeared,  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  Socialised  World  being  created  for  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  world .  Some  may  require  more  of  the  ‘  ‘  good 
things  of  life,”  others  less,  just  as  some  men  now  require  three 
full  meals  a  day,  while  the  writer  of  the  present  article  is  content 
with  what  amounts  to  about  one  and  a  half.  Again,  some  may 
require  more  in  one  direction ,  less  in  another ;  one  may  require 
things  which  minister  to  his  intellectual  needs,  but  be  indifferent 
to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  those  things  pertaining  to  his 
animal  requirements ;  another  may  be  just  the  reverse  ;  a  third 
may  be  a  man  of  the  juste  milieu  all  round.  But  whatever  the 
requirements  of  the  Socialised  world  may  be,  a  communistic 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange,  wdth  the  power  man  has 
acquired,  is  acquiring,  and  must  further  acquire,  over  the  powers 
of  nature,  will  afford  abundant  means  of  satisfying  each  and  all. 
Then  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  mass  of  mankind  will  liaA'e 
at  least  the  opportunity  of  leading  that  higher  life  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  Socialists  hold  that  they  have  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  economic  change  wdll  be  followed  by  a  corre- 
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spending  intellectual  change,  and  that  the  “  three  parts  animal,” 
of  which  Dr.  Crozier  speaks,  will  tend  to  disappear  as  the  sphere 
of  the  human  extends  itself.  Hitherto  economic  conditions  have 
effectually  hindered  this  transformation  of  the  animal  into  the 
human. 

But  what  Dr.  Crozier  probably  has  in  his  mind  when  he  is 
troubled  as  to  scales  of  payment  is  not  the  completed  Com¬ 
munistic  Society  above  referred  to,  but  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
transformation  of  Civilisation  into  Socialism.  Here  necessarily 
a  modified  form  of  the  wage  system,  and  hence  of  payments, 
must  continue  to  survive.  It  might  be  alleged,  of  course,  that  it 
were  incorrect  to  term  such  a  transitional  state  of  Society 
Socialism  at  all.  In  this  I  am  unable  to  agree.  I  hold  that 
as  soon  as  the  conscious  aim  of  the  directive  and  administrative 
forces  of  Society  is  towards  Socialism,  then  Socialism  may  be 
deemed  to  have  begun.  Herein  I  adhere  to  the  statement  in 
Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Outcome  (p.  285),  which  reads  : — “  It 
is  clear  that  the  first  real  victory  of  the  Social  Kevolution  w'ill  be 
the  establishment ,  not  indeed  of  a  complete  system  of  communism 
in  a  day,  which  is  absurd,  but  of  a  revolutionary  administration 
whose  definite  and  conscious  aim  will  be  to  prepare  and  further, 
in  all  available  ways,  human  life  for  such  a  system — in  other 
words,  of  an  administration  whose  every  act  u'ill  be  of  set  purpose 
ivith  a  view  to  Socialism.”  This  definition  clearly  shuts  out 
mere  Socialistic  legislation,  such  as  may  obtain  to-day  within 
the  framework,  economic  and  political,  of  present  Capitalist 
society,  from  the  right  to  be  described  as  Socialism,  as  is  often 
done  by  ‘‘practical  politicians.”  Well,  it  is  to  this  earliest 
phase  of  Socialism  proper  that,  I  take  it.  Dr.  Crozier  is  referring 
when  he  expresses  himself  with  so  much  concern  as  to  his  heart’s 
love,  the  ‘‘  inventor,”  having  to  subsist  on  the  wages  of  the 
unskilled  labourer.  But  who,  I  would  ask,  informed  Dr.  Crozier 
of  any  such  hard  and  fast  line  as  he  supposes,  having  been 
drawn  and  decreed  by  Socialism?  Certainly  not  Karl  Marx,  for 
nowhere  in  his  writings,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  docs  he  discuss 
points  of  constructive  detail  such  as  these.  So  long  as  the  work 
of  Socialisation  is  incomplete  and  the  system  of  wage-payments 
for  work  done  continues,  such  payment  would  doubtless  be  deter¬ 
mined,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  conditions  of  a  still- 
surviving  ‘‘  market.”  And  even  apart  from  this  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  regulated  in  some  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  special 
class  of  worker.  That  there  would  be  a  strong  tendency  to 
“levelling  up”  on  the  one  side  and  ‘‘levelling  down”  on  the 
other  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
certain  class  of  work,  owing  to  its  being  more  exhausting  or  for 
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any  other  reason,  required  a  different  standard  of  living  from 
other  classes  of  work,  this  fact  would  doubtless  be  an  element  ? 

in  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  payment  for  such  work.  To 
each  “  according  to  his  needs  ”  is  a  doctrine  of  the  old  Utopian 
Socialism  which  will  never  intrinsically  lose  its  application.  The 
dummy  Marxian  “  street-corner  stalwart  ”  of  Dr.  Crozier’s 
imagination  may,  notwithstanding,  possess  his  soul  in  peace  as 
regards  the  danger  of  any  differences  of  actual  remuneration  at 
this  stage  bringing  back  “  all  the  old  inequalities  of  fortune  and 
all  the  old  exploitations  again.”  In  proportion  as  the  Socialisa¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  possibility  of  the  Capitalisation  of  individual  savings, 
and  hence  of  their  becoming  the  nucleus  of  a  new  exploitation  of 
labour  for  private  profit,  would  diminish  in  an  increasing  ratio 
day  by  day.  Any  positive  material  advantage  that  one  man  had 
over  another  at  this  stage  could  for  practical  purposes  only  take 
the  form  of  consumable  wealth ,  which  would  be  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  one  way  or  the  other.  | 

I  cannot  enter  at  length  into  Mr.  Crozier’s  psychology  of  human  I 
nature  or  his  dogmatic  assumptions  as  to  the  yearning  of  man-  | 
kind,  bien  entendu  of  all  mankind,  I  suppose,  that  was,  or  is, 
or  is  to  come,  for  Inequality !  I  would  only  remind  him  that 
early  humanity  lived  for  ages  under  conditions  of  primitive 
communism  without  experiencing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  any  of 
that  yearning  for  inequality  which  seems  to  be  a  “ground 
principle  ”  in  the  “  human  nature  ”  postulated  by  Dr.  Crozier’s 
psychology.  The  ideal  indicated  by  the  latter  is  that  of  human 
life  as  based  universally  upon  the  gambling  principle,  though  the 
intensive  application  of  the  principle  may  be  subjected  to  some 
sort  of  quantitative  regulation.  Now,  I  am  no  sympathiser  with 
the  Nonconformist  conscience  or  with  its  ascetic  theory  of  morals,  | 
and  in  consequence  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  gambling  | 
as  a  pastime,  any  more  than  to  any  other  pastime  not  involving 
cruelty,  and  pursued  with  reasonable  moderation.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  hypocrisy  which  persecutes  gamblers  for 
amusement  and  suppresses  games  of  chance,  while  tolerating  and 
approving  the  gigantic  system  of  gambling  involved  in  modern 
business  life.  But  it  is  precisely  this  principle  of  gambling  which 
the  present  organisation  of  Society  involves  ds  an  essential 
element  that  Dr.  Crozier  would  apparently  consecrate  as  being 
proper  to  human  nature  for  all  time.  Need  I  remind  the  reader 
that  it  is  this  very  condition  out  of  which  all  the  ethical  elements  ^ 
of  our  time,  some  of  them  not  even  avowedly  Socialistic,  are  pro-  j 
fessedly  striving  to  raise  humanity.  And  yet  this  same  appears  I 
to  Dr.  Crozier,  who  would  probably,  like  a  good  Christian  gentle¬ 
man,  regard  roulette  or  baccarat  as  very  wicked  and  demoralising,  j 
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as  a  source  of  moral  strength  and  joy  in  life.  To  base  the  whole 
principle  of  human  life,  with  all  the  serious  issues  it  involves,  on 
chance  plus  cunning  is  as  it  should  be;  to  speculate,  as  an 
occasional  pastime,  a  few  shillings  “  upon  the  hazard  of  a  die  ” 
is  a  terrible  evil  to  be  promptly  dealt  with  by  drastic  legislation. 
While  it  is  wicked  to  play  a  game  of  chance  as  an  occasional 
episode  in  life,  it  is  right  to  treat  life  itself  as  a  game  (Dr. 
Crozier  himself  calls  it  the  “game  of  life”),  so  at  least  says  the 
bourgeois  moralist  of  the  Nonconformist  persuasion.  Not  only 
does  Dr.  Crozier,  like  many  of  his  predecessors  in  the  task  of 
finding  fault  with  Socialism,  read  present  conditions  into  a 
Socialist  society,  but  he  sets  himself  to  depict  certain  evils  which 
are  the  conspicuous  and  inevitable  results  of  present-day  competi¬ 
tive  society — the  dead-level  of  sordidness,  the  “  scraping  together 
the  few  odd  shillings,”  broken-up  family  life,  &c. — and  then,  if 
he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  by  an  astounding  piece  of  contro¬ 
versial  "  bluff,”  attempts  to  saddle  them  on  to  a  Socialist  Society 
of  his  own  imagining. 

But  if  we  examine  the  main  drift  of  Dr.  Crozier’s  dread  of 
what  he  terms  the  “dead-level  of  economic  equality,”  we  shall 
find  that  this  consists  not  so  much  in  the  fear  lest  he  himself 
should  not  get  enough  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  as  in 
the  dislike  of  the  “other  fellow”  having  the  same  advantages 
with  regard  to  them  as  himself.  That  the  fecundity  of  economic 
production  under  Socialism  cannot  fail  to  provide,  not  merely 
a  sufficiency  but  an  abundance  for  each  and  all,  I  have  already 
|)ointed  out.  But  this,  I  fear,  would  not  satisfy  some  of  the 
critics  of  Socialism,  Dr.  Crozier  among  them.  It  matters  not 
that  they  might  have  within  their  reach  enough  to  satisfy  all 
their  reasonable  requirements;  they  would  not  be  happy,  or  at 
least  they  think  they  would  not,  without  the  knowledge  that 
others  were  worse  off  than  themselves,  without  the  consciousness 
that  others  were  suffering  from  the  want  of  those  things  which 
subserved  their  own  necessities  and  happiness  in  life.  In  a  word, 
if  we  may  believe  their  own  report  about  themselves,  their  objec¬ 
tion  to  Socialism  rests  upon  the  most  brutal  and  unqualified  form 
of  egoism,  on  the  confession  that  complete  self-satisfaction  is 
impossible  unless  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  economic  inequality, 
i.e.  of  the  suffering  of  others.  Now  this  strikes  me  as  about  the 
rawest  and  crudest  exemplification  of  that  so  often  misapplied  and 
misused  concept — selfishness — which  it  would  be  possible  to 
imagine.  In  fact,  so  crass  in  their  brutality  do  the  words  of 
these  critics  strike  me  that  I  am  loath  to  ‘  ‘  believe  their  own 
report  about  themselves,”  and  am  inclined  to  take  their  protests 
in  the  light  of  a  dialectical  device  to  cover  up  the  hollowness  of 
their  case.  However  this  may  be,  I  cannot  think  that  the  views 
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in  this  sense  expressed  by  them  would  be  openly  admitted  by  any 
considerable  section  of  “  human  nature  ”  even  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  would  certainly  not  appeal  to  the  “  under  dog,”  to  wit,  tho 
proletarian  masses. 

Once  again  let  me  |)oint  out  that  the  inequality  and  the  scramble 
for  wealth  which  is  the  essence  of  competitive  conditions,  so  far 
from  furnishing  an  incentive  to  the  best  human  endeavour,  is  wholly 
and  solely  productive  of  demoralised  and  bad  wwk.  To  place  even 
genius  in  the  position  to  give  the  world  of  its  best,  the  present 
accursed  incentive  of  immoderate  material  gain  must  be  removed. 
This  it  is  which  is  the  breeding-ground  of  all  that  is  trashy  and 
worthless  in  literature,  in  music,  in  the  plastic  arts,  and  in  all 
the  higher  departments  of  human  activity.  The  man  who  has 
something  to  give  the  world  worth  having  feels  he  must  give  it 
even  though  he  suffer  materially  the  while.  The  charlatan  who 
has  nothing  of  worth  to  give,  and  even  the  genius  who  has  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  sell  his  birthright  for  the  economic  mess  of 
pottage  by  pandering  to  passing  and  usually  depraved  public 
taste,  work  naught  but  con-uption  and  degradation.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  indeed,  mankind  is  a  )x)sitive  loser,  since  genius  is 
perverted  by  the  prospect  of  material  gain  from  its  true  function 
to  the  production  of  trash. 

Of  course,  w’e  are  treated  in  this  latest  attack  on  Socialism  to 
suggestions  as  to  the  tyranny  and  coercion  the  “  Socialist  State” 
would  exercise  over  the  individual.  Of  the  tyranny  exercised 
to-day  by  the  jwssessors  of  capital  over  the  non-jwssessing 
classes,  nothing  is  said.  The  tyranny  imposed  by  the  direc¬ 
tive  power  of  a  Socialist  Society  would  at  most  amount  to  the 
obligation  of  every  average  man  to  contribute  a  limited  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  carrying  on,  in  some  form  or  shape,  of  the 
necessary  w'ork  of  the  world,  by  which  true  liberty  would  be 
ensured  to  all.  Socialism  means  the  administration  of  things,  in 
contradistinction  to  our  present  civilisation,  which  means  the 
coercion  of  men.  The  present  state  implies  coercion  in  the  in¬ 
terests,  direct  or  indirect,  of  private  property,  all  round.  The 
ethical  basis,  which  is  the  motive-pow'er  of  the  movement  for 
economical  and  political  reconstniction ,  may  be  found  in  the 
motto  of  the  old  revolutionaries  of  the  eighteenth  century— 
”  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.”  It  is,  however,  pregnant 
with  a  new  content.  The  sense  in  which  the  earlier  revolutionary 
took  it  has  proved  itself  illusory,  but  its  ethical  significance  none 
the  less  remains.  The  conditions  of  Capitalism  themselves  suffice 
to  do  the  coercion  in  the  economic  sphere,  but  there  are  other 
forms  of  coercion  of  men  in  what  Mill  called  ”  self-regarding 
actions,”  w’hich  the  State  still  exercises  directly.  It  coerces 
men,  in  many  cases  by  military  service,  to  fight  its  battles  with 
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Other  States.  This,  again,  is  the  result  of  the  desire  of  each 
national  State  system  to  get  the  better  of  its  neighbour,  and  of 
them  all  to  enslave  and  plunder  the  savage  and  barbaric  peoples 
of  the  earth  in  the  pursuit  of  new  comniercial  outlets  and  of  fresh 
helds  for  the  capitalistic  exploitation  of  natural  resources. 
Modern  wars  invariably  take  their  origin  in  commercial  or  colonial 
rivalry.  Again,  in  the  purely  personal  relation  of  marriage,  the 
existing  State  claims  rights  over  the  individual.  Yet  again,  in 
the  matter  of  religion  it  is,  as  a  rule,  bound  up  with,  and  favours, 
some  form  of  the  dogmatic  Christian  creed,  which  implies  the 
coercion  in  various  ways  of  the  individual  intelligence.  Now 
Socialism  stands  for  liberty  in  all  these  things.  It  stands  for 
equal  rights  for  all  nationalities,  and  for  the  freedom  of  weak 
and  backward  peoples  to  pursue  their  own  life  and  to  develop  in 
their  own  way  uncoerced  from  without.  It  would  free  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  obligation  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
capitalist  interests  of  the  class-State  to  which  he  happens  to 
belong.  With  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  its  opposite  as  a 
mere  private  emotion  it  has  nothing  to  do.  It  would  free  mar¬ 
riage  from  coercive  laws  having  their  origin  in  property  relations 
or  in  sujx3rstitious  beliefs,  while  in  no  way  dogmatising  on  the 
form  which  the  institution  of  marriage  and  the  family  will  take 
in  the  future  or  as  to  what  is  the  best  form.  In  this  resj^xict 
Socialism  is  no  more  opposed,  as  is  sometimes  represented,  to 
the  principle  of  life-long  monogamy  than  it  is  to  less  stringent 
forms  of  the  sexual  relation.  What  it  is  opposed  to  is  coercion, 
either  by  law  or  public  opinion,  of  the  individual  in  such  a  self- 
regarding  matter.  The  question  of  children  rests,  of  course,  on 
a  different  basis,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  separately.  Simi¬ 
larly  with  theological  beliefs  and  religious  cults.  Socialism  claims 
a  secular  and  scientifically  up-to-date  education  for  every  child 
and  young  person.  It  wmild  not  prevent  any  citizen  from 
amusing  himself  with,  or  ix^rsuading  himself  he  believes  in, 
Christian  theology,  Buddhist  theosophy,  or  any  other  theory  con¬ 
cerning  the  supernatural.  But  a  Socialist  polity,  as  such,  would 
undoubtedly  maintain  a  rigidly  secular  attitude  showing  no  favour 
or  affection  for  priestcraft,  and  for  dogma  claiming  supernatural 
sanctions,  in  any  of  their  forms. 

To  conclude,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the 
Socialist’s  grounds  for  believing  that  under  Socialism  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  individual  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
real  freedom,  of  real  self-development,  an  opportunity  he  can 
never  possess  under  the  dead  level  of  sordid  struggle  which  char¬ 
acterises  the  Capitalist  society  in  which  we  live. 

E.  Belfort  Bax. 


THE  SEX-DISABILITY  AND  ADULT  SUFEKAGE. 


There  is  a  pre-disposition  among  us  in  Britain  to  disregard  the  I 
claims  of  co-ordination  in  politics,  and  to  judge  of  any  legislative  I 
enactment,  not  by  the  principle  it  establishes,  nor  by  its  relation  I 
to  other  measures  with  which  it  should  form  a  symmetrical  I 
whole,  but  merely  by  its  immediate  practical  results.  This  is  I 
demonstrated  by  our  many  existing  legal  anomalies,  as  well  as  : 
by  the  chaotic  and  piecemeal  character  of  ordinary  political  ] 
programmes  and  performances.  I 

The  political  position  of  women  is  one  of  the  anomalies,  and  j 
the  outlook  of  the  average  politician  upon  the  claim  of  women  I 
for  enfranchisement  exhibits  the  national  tendency  to  judge  of 
every  political  proposal  from  the  point  of  view  of  present  expedi-  '  i 
ency.  In  the  popular  mind  the  points  at  issue  apparently  are:  ' 
Which  women  would  be  enfranchised  if  a  particular  measure  were  | 
passed,  and  how  they  would  use  the  votes  thus  won.  Perhaps  ! 
the  names  adopted  by  the  societies  concerned  with  the  agitation  I 
for  the  removal  of  the  sex-bar  in  politics  have  contributed  to  this  ^ 
result.  Either  “  The  Society  for  Equal  Voting  Bights,”  or  ‘‘  The  I 
Political  Sex-Equality  Society,”  conveys  a  clearer  idea  of  the  ^ 
principle  which  women  seek  to  establish  than  does  the  orthodox 
title  of  any  suffrage  body.  The  lines  of  propaganda  usually 
followed  have  served  also  to  strengthen  the  existing  bias,  and  to 
secure  undue  attention  for  the  non-essential  and  accidental  aspects 
of  the  women’s  case.  Similarly,  the  present  cry  of  ”  Votes  for 
Women,”  which  has  many  recommendations  as  a  catchword,  r 
leaves  much  to  be  inferred  and  explained. 

As  a  result  of  these  agencies,  misconceptions  have  existed,  and 
still  exist,  in  the  public  mind.  But  within  the  ranks  of  those 
seeking  sex-equality  there  has  always  been  a  sufficient  number 
of  clear-sighted  women  by  whom  the  essential  principle  has  been 
kept  in  view.  They  have  voiced  the  demand  that  qualified  persons  j 
shall  always  vote  because  they  are  qualified ,  and  that  the  sex  of 
the  person  shall  be  immaterial.  They  have  claimed  that  the  law 
which  is  blind  to  sex  in  the  matter  of  taxation  shall  be  equally 
blind  to  sex  in  regard  to  its  accompanying  rights.  From  the 
first  organisation  of  the  Suffrage  movement  in  1867  they  have 
based  their  claim  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  sex-equality, 
and  through  their  efforts  the  central  idea  of  the  agitation  has 
always  been,  not  so  much  to  get  a  greater  or  less  number  of  votes 
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for  women,  as  to  win  for  the  whole  sex  a  political  status  equal 
with  that  of  man. 

Such  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  equal  citizenship  would 
naturally  involve  the  immediate  registration  of  all  qualified 
women.  This  would  be  the  first  practical  result.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciple  from  which  it  followed  could  not  be  measured  logically  by 
the  number  or  kind  of  women  affected  by  the  first  application. 
Matters  outside  the  scope  of  the  principle  at  stake  and  accidental 
to  it  would  determine  the  number  and  kind  of  these  first  women 
voters.  But  much  more  vital  things  would  be  secured  by  the 
establishment  of  equal  voting  rights.  Women  w'ould  rise  at  once 
to  the  status  of  free  human  beings,  those  who  were  not  actual 
being  potential  citizens.  Their  status  as  free  w’omen  would  make 
it  impossible  for  any  qualified  citizen  of  the  future  to  be  excluded 
on  the  ground  of  sex  from  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  All  later 
political  liberties  would  come  to  women  simultaneously  with  men 
by  the  automatic  application  of  the  same  general  statutes.  It  is 
this  certainty  of  equal  status  and  future  freedom  that  women  need, 
and  only  by  the  statutory  enunciation  of  the  principle  of  sex- 
equality  can  it  be  secured. 

So  well  has  this  position  been  understood  that  all  attempts  made 
in  the  past  to  establish  “Fancy  Franchises’’  for  women  have 
been  frustrated.  Such  franchises,  it  is  recognised,  resting  on  no 
principle  of  equal  rights,  but  on  the  favour  of  those  who  still 
remain  politically  superior,  are  neither  honourable  nor  permanent. 
The  principle  is  always  greater  than  the  possession  or  use  of  the 
symbol  it  bestows.  When  the  symbol  of  political  power  is  held 
only  by  the  gracious  permission  of  a  master-class,  and  not  by 
admitted  right,  it  becomes  but  a  mockery  of  freedom.  A  franchise 
based  on  the  contradiction  involved  in  any  such  proposal  might 
be  worse  for  women  than  that  they  should  continue  voteless. 
Carefully  analysed,  all  suggestions  for  franchises  that  exist  on 
favour  are  found  to  come  from  biased  minds  or  from  the  motives 
of  Party  or  private  interest.  The  possession  of  votes  is  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  any  section  of  the  community,  but  votes  that  could  be 
taken  aw’ay  at  the  will  of  the  master  would  be  valueless.  At  those 
very  crises  in  which  they  were  most  required  they  would  be 
withdrawn.  Women  thus  enfranchised  would  only  retain  their 
votes  so  long  as  they  showed  no  sign  of  independence.  The  only 
certain  salvation  of  women  lies  in  the  granting  of  the  claim  that 
the  rights,  like  the  duties  and  burdens,  of  citizenship  shall  be 
apportioned  without  regard  to  sex,  and  that  this  shall  be  done 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

Looking  beyond  the  arguments  of  expediency  and  immediate 
advantage.  Women  Suffragists  have  directed  their  energies 
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towards  securing  this  end.  Their  course  has  not  escaped  criticism 
and  misinterpretation.  Those  critics  who  are  of  democratic  iiiiud 
have  charged  them  with  displaying  a  narrow  and  illiberal  spirit. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  in  concentrating  upon  the  demand  for 
sex-equality  and  disregarding  the  present  franchise  conditions,  the 
Suffragists  have  ignored  the  existence  of  voteless  men,  and  have 
pledged  their  support  to  a  measure  that  w'ould  enfranchise  imme¬ 
diately  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  w'onien.  But  both 
these  charges  are  based  upon  grounds  of  expediency  which  have 
only  a  superficial  value.  There  are  certainly  some  few  men  who 
are  not  voters.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  the  position  of 
the  voteless  man  differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  the  sex-barred 
woman.  He  is  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  he  is  not  qualified 
according  to  existing  law;  she,  in  spite  of  being  so  qualified! 
The  man’s  inability  to  pay  taxes  or  to  fulfil  certain  other  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  law  prevents  him  from  being  a  voter ;  the  woman 
})ays  the  taxes,  fulfils  the  conditions,  and  is  denied  her  vote. 
His  votelessness  is  generally  temporary  ;  hers  is  lifelong.  The 
exclusion  of  the  man  does  not  brand  him  as  of  an  inferior  sex, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  affect  so  injuriously  his  other  activities 
in  life.  In  addition  to  this,  both  his  sex  and  his  class  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  making  of  law^s.  There  is  thus  no  real  analogy 
betw’een  the  positions  occupied  by  the  unqualified  man  and  the 
qualified  but  excluded  woman.  A  man’s  right  to  vote  when  quali¬ 
fied  is  already  secured.  To  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
man,  our  anomalous  system  of  registration  merely  requires  to  be 
simplified.  But  the  woman’s  right  is  denied.  Before  any  system 
of  registration  can  benefit  her,  a  specific  judicial  disqualification 
must  be  reversed  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament. 

Upon  the  second  charge  brought  against  the  attitude  of  Women 
Suffragists  is  based  a  plausible  appeal  to  w’omen  to  agitate  foi 
a  wider  franchise  basis.  Because  of  the  lower  economic  position 
of  women  and  of  their  dependence,  or  partial  dependence,  upon 
men,  they  would  benefit  under  the  existing  franchise  much  less 
than  men  do.  A  much  smaller  number  of  them  would  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  existing  law.  There  are  seven-and-a-half 
millions  of  men  voters ;  sex-equality  established  now'  would  place 
on  the  register  only  two  millions  of  w'omen,  at  the  highest  esti¬ 
mate.  Upon  this  ground  women  are  asked  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  struggle  for  registration  reform  or  adult  suffrage ;  or  to 
demand,  not  equal  voting  rights,  but  some  preferential  franchise 
which  w'ould  increase  the  number  of  the  new'  electorate.  The 
latter  course  must  be  condemned  at  once  as  both"  impracticable 
and  dangerous.  A  preferential  franchise  of  the  sort  suggested 
would  be  based  upon  favour,  and,  therefore,  not  desirable,  and 
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if  it  were  desirable,  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  it  ever  passing 
through  the  British  legislature.  The  conditions  of  voting  at  any 
given  time  are  of  secondary  importance  to  those  who  may  not 
vote  at  all.  They  may  be  goQd  conditions,  or  they  may  be  bad. 
But  the  one  who  is  arbitrarily  excluded,  whatever  the  conditions, 
has  no  power  to  alter  them.  The  first  thing  for  such  an  one  to 
do  is  to  remove  the  excluding  bar.  This  is  the  position  of  women 
—of  all  women.  They  are  shut  out  and  declared  unfit  for  poli¬ 
tical  freedom  because  of  their  sex.  Only  when  the  sex-bar  is 
gone  can  they  come  within  the  pale  and  enjoy  the  use  of  the 
vote  and  also  the  power  to  determine  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  shall  be  used.  So,  w'hile  it  is  regrettable  that  the  number  of 
women  who  would  be  enfranchised  by  a  measure  establishing 
equal  voting  rights  would  number  less  than  one-third  of  the 
present  male  electorate,  the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  abandoning  the 
demand  for  that  measure.  For,  however  small  may  be  the  imme¬ 
diate  practical  result  of  its  passing,  it  would  establish  for  all  time' 
the  right  of  women  to  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  This 
being  established,  the  extension  of  the  right  would  accompany 
step  by  step  the  extension  of  the  voting  right  of  men. 

Undoubtedly  the  establishment  of  equal  voting  rights  betw’een 
men  and  women  will  remove  the  greater  of  the  two  obstacles 
that  block  the  way  to  Adult  Suffrage.  The  other  obstacle,  the 
registrative  anomalies,  which  are  rather  a  series  of  hindrances 
to  the  free  use  of  an  existing  right  than  denials  of  it,  is  much 
less  important.  From  every  jxiint  of  view  this  conclusion  is  justi¬ 
fied.  The  sex-bar  excludes  from  citizenship  one-half  of  the  popu¬ 
lation — a  whole  sex — and  injuriously  affects  many  of  the  other 
half.  It  is  therefore  greater  in  effect.  It  is  bolstered  up  by  far 
greater  ignorance  and  prejudice  than  any  other  existing  injustice. 
To  remove  it  will  therefore  be  a  greater  achievement.  Those  who 
suffer  under  it  are  entirely  without  control  of  the  machinery  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  remedied.  The  organisation  of  a  move¬ 
ment  so  handicapped  will  require  greater  effort  and  time  than 
one  that  has  votes  behind  it.  Because  of  its  greater  importance, 
democrats,  w^ho  regard  the  privileges  of  birth  as  obnoxious  and 
illogical,  must  find  the  sex-bar  at  least  as  objectionable  as  the 
money  basis,  and  the  contradictory  administration,  of  the  present 
franchise  rights  of  men.  The  “  simple  measure  of  Manhood 
Suffrage,”  spoken  of  by  certain  Liberal  politicians  as  the  final 
goal  of  franchise  reform,  cannot  satisfy  the  pledged  supporters 
of  national  self-government,  for  all  the  units  of  the  nation  are  not 
men.  A  Pseudo-Democracy  continuing  the  aristocracy  of  sex, 
would  redress  only  a  series  of  trifling  grievances,  and  leave  half 
the  nation  in  political  serfdom.  So  that  those  whose  democracy 
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is  more  than  political  expediency  or  selfish  sentiment  must 
welcome  as  the  most  important  step  towards  their  goal  the  removal 
of  the  sex-disability. 

It  would  appear  that  this  was  recognised  in  the  past,  for  the 
policy  of  the  Suffrage  Societies  was  not  questioned  on  the  ground 
of  democracy  until  recent  years.  Only  since  the  movement  has 
assumed  greater  proportions,  reached  the  working  women,  and 
been  re-inspired  by  rebellious  protests,  has  criticism  on  this  point 
been  at  all  considerable.  As  the  number  of  politicians  who  dare 
present  the  old  sex-biased  arguments  against  women  voting 
has  decreased — because  of  the  public  exposure  of  the  absurdity 
of  their  assertions — the  number  of  those  who  oppose  the  immediate 
enfranchisement  of  women  as  alleged  democrats  has  increased. 
These  opponents — both  Liberal  and  Socialist — take  up  the 
position  that  the  sex-bar  is  no  more  important  than  the  anomalies 
of  qualification  affecting  the  male  electorate,  and  demand  that  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  these  disabilities  shall  be  made  at  the  same 
time.  Some  few  of  the  opponents,  more  uncompromising  than 
the  rest,  desire  to  reform  by  one  comprehensive  measure  the  whole 
system  of  government.  They  hope  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Plural  Voting,  to  secure  re-distribution,  the  second  ballot, 
payment  of  members,  and  universal  adult  suffrage  by  one  omnibus 
legislative  act.  Women  are  asked  to  risk  their  chances  of  political 
existence  on  such  a  measure.  The  folly  of  this  recommendation 
needs  no  comment.  Such  a  course  has  no  precedent  that  has  not 
ended  in  smoke  or  disaster.  So  far  as  women  are  concerned,  they 
have  never  benefited  even  for  a  time  from  such  wholesale  revolu¬ 
tionary  reconstructions  of  government  as  the  world  has  witnessed 
in  past  generations. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  advocacy  of  wholesale  revolution, 
the  promotion  of  an  Adult  Suffrage  measure  is  put  forward  as 
a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  representation  for  both  men 
and  women.  Of  late  it  has  become  suspiciously  popular  among 
Members  of  Parliament  who  were  previously  remarkable  only  for 
their  neglect  of  the  general  question  of  ^franchise  reform,  and 
who,  if  they  were  not  opponents  of  Women’s  Enfranchisement, 
belonged  to  that  silent  and  inactive  body  of  indifferentists  who 
have  strangely  enough  been  designated  as  “  Women’s  Suffrage 
Supporters”! 

Within  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  life  of  this  Parlia¬ 
ment — and  without — the  speeches  of  such  men  have  been  marked 
by  a  sudden  enthusiasm  for  a  wider  franchise.  They  have 
declared  themselves  not  only  supporters  of  women’s  suffrage,  but 
as  especially  supporters  of  the  suffrage  for  working  women.  In 
some  cases  they  have  waxed  eloquent  on  the  evil  conditions  under 
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which  women  live  and  work,  and  have  assumed  a  chivalrous  pose 
calculated  to  make  their  unthinking  listeners  forget  that  if  their 
chivalry  had  any  foundation,  it  would  have  been  put  into  practice 
so  long  ago  as  to  have  prevented  women  from  falling  into  their 
present  straits.  Some  of  those  who  have  adopted  the  new  role 
are  undoubtedly  sincere.  Their  earlier  neglect  of  the  needs 
and  claims  of  women  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  superficial  thinkers ;  and  their  present  attitude,  by  their  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  real  issues  at  stake  and  by  their  unfortunate  tendency 
towards  judging  all  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  expediency. 
But,  putting  aside  this  section  of  the  opposing  democrats,  the 
cry  for  a  more  democratic  franchise  is  certainly  being  used  to 
block  the  granting  of  equal  voting  rights.  The  late  Premier  gave 
his  followers  a  lead  in  this  direction  in  the  early  part  of  the  session 
of  1907  when  the  Bill  to  establish  sex-equality  was  introduced  for 
second  reading.  He  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  Women’s  Suffrage,  and  then  proceeded  to  condemn  the  measure 
before  the  House,  because,  he  asserted,  it  would  not  give  votes 
to  working  women.  He  quoted  no  figures  to  prove  this  statement 
—he  merely  made  it.  How  working  women  w'ere  ever  to  get 
votes  unless  their  right  to  vote  was  first  established  he  did  not 
attempt  to  explain.  Relying  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  whom  possibly  they  hope  to  flatter,  his  supporters 
have  followed  the  lead  given,  and  have  taken  up  a  position  that 
is  neither  honest  nor  practicable.  In  the  eyes  of  women,  it 
appears,  indeed,  that  they — as  opponents  of  sex-equality,  but 
advocates  of  an  extended  female  franchise — are  not  scrupling  to 
use  this  position  against  the  interests  of  the  cause  they  profess 
to  serve.  These  suspicions  have  been  more  recently  confirmed  by 
the  reply  given  to  the  deputation  of  Liberal  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  waited  upon  Mr.  Asquith  on  May  20th  of  this  year.  In 
this  reply  the  present  Prime  Minister  refused  to  pledge  his  Govern¬ 
ment  to  equalise  the  franchise  as  betw'een  men  and  women,  and 
used  the  arguments  of  democracy  to  put  back  the  women’s  suffrage 
claim. 

But,  disregarding  entirely  these  suspicious  circumstances,  an 
examination  of  the  course  advised  shows  that  it  is  neither  sound, 
safe,  nor  expedient  for  women.  At  present  the  woman’s  demand 
for  the  right  to  vote  is  recognised  by  the  public  as  a  special  issue 
apart  from  all  other  franchise  questions.  As  such,  it  is  being 
forced  steadily  to  the  front.  The  politician,  whether  willing  or 
not,  has  to  acknowledge  the  Suffrage  movement  as  the  expression 
of  the  woman’s  demand  for  political  liberty.  The  injury  women 
suffer  through  their  exclusion  from  citizen  rights  is  protested 
against  by  every  section  of  the  societies  organised  to  demand  these 
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rights,  apart  from  any  existing  or  future  theories  of  government. 
The  present  policy  provides  a  basis  of  principle  upon  which  all 
Suffragists  can  unite,  and  is  therefore  to  be  recommended.  It 
makes  clear  that  women  want  votes,  and  that  they  demand  them 
on  terms  of  strict  equality.  But  if  w'omen  were  to  adopt  the 
policy  suggested  by  the  Adult  Suffragists,  they  would  immediately 
introduce  new  issues,  new  principles,  and  new  interests.  Instead 
of  one  simple  demand  for  equal  voting  rights — a  woman’s  claim 
for  human  recognition — they  w’ould  come  before  the  public  as 
advocates  of  a  measure  of  universal  Adult  Suffrage,  and  thus 
leave  the  issue  of  sex-equality  entirely  obscured.  Sex-equality 
would  be  but  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  w’ould  naturally  lose  its 
primary  importance.  This  would  be  the  effect  in  any  case,  but 
in  the  special  circumstances  of  this  case  the  effect  would  be  over¬ 
whelming.  Men  w'ho  have  some  votes,  and  women  who  have 
none,  would  be  jointly  claiming  votes  for  all  men  and  all  women. 
All  the  weight  of  the  political  power  of  the  enfranchised  men 
and  the  status  of  unenfranchised  men  who  are  potential  citizens 
would  strengthen  the  demand  from  their  side,  and  the  w’omen’s 
demand  would  be  endangered  in  consequence.  For  behind  the 
women  there  would  be  no  votes,  and  women  would  be  asking 
more  than  men.  To  satisfy  their  demand.  Parliament  would  have 
first  to  institute  a  right,  and  then  to  admit  all  the  adult  women 
of  the  country  to  the  exercise  of  it.  This,  Parliament  would  not 
do.  So  that,  both  because  of  their  weakness  and  of  their  greater 
needs,  the  women  would  be  sacrificed  inevitably. 

This  danger  of  joining  hands  with  the  Adult  Suffragists  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  facility  with  which  a  claim  for  universal  suffrage  is 
translated  in  current  speech  and  practice  into  merely  Manhood 
Suffrage.  The  conclusion  that  this  w^ould  be  the  result  in  Britain 
is  confirmed  by  further  examination.  Against  the  w'oman’s  claim 
for  sex-equality  there  can  be  only  one  section  of  absolute  oppo¬ 
nents — those  who  oppose,  openly  or  covertly,  women’s  right  to 
vote  on  any  terms.  To  all  other  sections  of  politicians  the  claim 
makes  some  appeal.  It  unites  Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Labour 
representatives,  for  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  wider 
than  Party  ties  or  class  prejudices.  But  against  an  Adult  Suffrage 
measure,  promoted  to  enfranchise  all  women,  as  well  as  the  now 
voteless  men,  there  would  be  many  sections  of  opponents.  There 
would  be  immediate  cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  Suffragists  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country,  those  who 
were  opposed  to  w^omen’s  enfranchisement  on  any  terms  would 
be  reinforced  by  those  who,  w’hile  approving  women’s  claims, 
object  to  the  swamping  of  the  male  electorate  in  such  wholesale 
fashion  by  untried  women  voters,  by  those  who  oppose  any  further 
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downward  extension  of  the  franchise  either  to  men  or  v.omen, 
and  by  those  who  would  ahvays  try  to  keep  the  number  of  women 
voters  less  than  the  number  of  men.  All  classes  of  opponents 
would  be  united  against  the  clauses  of  the  measure  which  secured 
women’s  liberty,  and  new  forms  of  opposition  would  be  created. 
By  following  a  ix)licy  that  would  produce  these  conditions,  women 
would  simply  invite  the  resix)nsible  Government  to  sacrifice 
them,  and  the  democratic  measure  they  had  supported  would  issue 
from  the  legislative  chamber  only  to  increase  their  disabilities. 

The  experience  of  other  nations  and  of  our  Colonies  supports 
this  belief.  All  agitations  for  universal  suffrage,  where  j^romoted 
in  countries  where  women  were  voteless  and  men  jxissessed  a 
limited  franchise,  have  ended  in  the  same  way.  The  women 
have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  men  alone  have  won  the  liberty 
sought.  In  America  in  the  first  place,  in  our  Colonies  more 
recently,  and  in  Austria  but  a  few  months  ago,  this  hap[>ened. 
Even  Finland  does  not  provide  the  exception.  For  in  this,  the 
only  land  where  complete  Adult  Suffrage  has  been  established  by 
one  measure,  both  men  and  women  were  voteless,  and  each  sex 
was  equally  in  subjection  before  universal  liberty  -was  granted  by 
the  Czar.  So  that  consideration  both  of  political  forces  and  of 
history  support  the  conclusion  that  the  uniting  of  the  demand 
for  woman’s  right  of  voting  with  the  claim  for  the  abolition  of 
the  property  qualification  would  result  in  the  betrayal  of  the 
woman’s  cause. 

Women  cannot  regard  this  prospect  with  any  equanimity. 
Their  present  status  of  non-citizens  would  become  a  lower  status 
with  the  passing  of  a  Manhood  Suffrage  measure.  Every  youth 
of  twenty-one  w’ould  be  entitled  to  vote  and  empowered  to  decide 
the  destinies  of  the  women  of  the  nation  merely  because  he  had 
been  born  a  male.  The  one  qualification  required  of  the  voter 
would  be  that  of  sex,  and  the  accident  of  birth  w’ould  become  the 
arbiter  of  serfdom  or  freedom.  For  some  time  after  this  condi¬ 
tion  had  been  instituted,  the  granting  of  votes  to  women  on  any 
terms  would  never  be  considered.  When  at  last  a  measure  of 
enfranchisement  was  carried,  it  would  be  but  a  limited  franchise 
capable  of  being  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  the  male  rulers — a  mere 
fancy  franchise  having  no  real  value.  In  Norw’ay  this  has 
happened,  and  in  Britain  it  w’ould  be  inevitable.  For  the  women 
in  this  country  outnumber  the  men  by  over  a  million,  and  this 
would  be  regarded  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  all  w’omcn 
voting.  The  spirit  that  has  sufficed  to  deny  votes  to  the  minority 
of  women  who  are  qualified  under  existing  law'  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  delay  the  day  when  w'omen  should  vote  as  a 
majority.  The  arguments  and  assumptions  in  support  of  this 
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action,  however  unjustifiable,  would  be  sure  of  ready  support 
among  the  callow  young  male  voters,  prouder  than  ever  of  the 
sex  that  secured  their  freedom.  So  that  there  would  result  for 
women  an  indefinite  period  of  political  dependence  before  they 
finally  won  sex-equality. 

Careful  examination  of  the  course  suggested  by  the  Adult 
Suffrage  enthusiast  does  not  corroborate  the  commendations  of 
its  advocates.  It  could  not  be  more  full  of  dangers  for  women 
if  it  had  been  specially  designed  to  betray  them.  Those  who 
commend  so  perilous  a  change  of  ^xilicy  to  women  must  have 
arguments  of  great  moment  in  opposition  to  the  course  they 
criticise,  otherwise  the  decision  must  be  against  them.  It  will 
be  well  to  examine  the  Adult  Suffrage  case  fully.  In  making 
their  attack  upon  the  Women  Suffragists’  ixrlicy,  the  democrats 
formulate  certain  charges  against  the  measure  drafted  to  secure 
sex-equality  and  introduced  again  and  again  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  measure,  the  Women’s  Enfranchisement  Bill, 
merely  expresses  in  legal  phraseology  the  principle  that  women 
shall  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  In  the  charges  against 
it  this  fact  is  ignored,  and  the  attack  is  concentrated  not  against 
the  principle,  but  against  the  immediate  results  that  would  follow 
from  it  at  one  specific  time — namely,  in  its  first  application  under 
our  present  conditions  of  voting.  Judging  merely  by  the  number 
and  the  assumed  class  of  the  women  who  would  be  enfranchised 
at  once,  the  Adult  Suffragist  argues  ;  — 

(1)  That  such  an  enfranchising  measure  is  undemocratic, 
limited,  and  retrogressive ; 

(2)  That  it  would  result  in  enfranchising  only^  ‘  ‘  propertied  ” 
and  middle-class  women ; 

(3)  That  it  would  specially  penalise  married  women  ;  and 

(4)  That  it  w’ould  block  the  w^ay  to  future  franchise  reform. 

The  first  charge  against  the  measure  promoted  by  Women 

Suffragists  will  not  bear  examination.  The  statutory  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  sex-equality  must  necessarily  precede  full 
democracy.  Without  it,  democracy  cannot  be.  It  constitutes, 
as  previously  demonstrated,  the  more  im^xirtant  of  the  tw'o  reforms 
required  to  democratise  the  franchise.  Thus  it  cannot  be  at  the 
same  time  necessary  to  democracy  and  undemocratic.  The 
criticism  put  forward  can  only  mean  that  the  granting  of  votes 
to  w’omen  on  the  same  terms  as  men  falls  short  of  universal 
suffrage.  This,  of  course,  is  true,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  held 
to  justify  the  charge.  Every  liberty  gained  in  the  past  and  now 
enjoyed  is  subject  to  the  same  criticism,  and,  following  the  Adult 
Suffrage  line  of  reasoning,  ought  to  be  rejected  as  retrogressive 
and  undemocratic. 
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Xor  is  the  measure  a  limited  one.  It  states  that  women  shall 
vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  as  this  principle  will  apply 
to  any  franchise,  it  is  therefore  unlimited.  If  the  basis  of  quali¬ 
fication  should  be  restricted  in  the  future,  the  principle  enunciated 
in  the  Women’s  Suffrage  measure  will  still  apply  to  it.  The 
higher  qualification  will  shut  out  both  men  and  women.  If  the 
franchise  should  be  democratised,  men  and  women  will  remain 
of  equal  status,  and  will  benefit  on  equal  terms  under  the  new 
conditions.  The  measure  imposes  no  limits.  Once  passed,  it 
applies  to  all  existing  and  all  future  franchises.  The  believer 
in  a  franchise  restricted  to  millionaires,  or  in  one  extended  to 
children,  can  apply  to  it  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  the 
sexes  which  is  defined  in  this  measure.  The  limits  criticised 
come,  not  in  the  measure  itself,  but  in  what  happen  to  be  the 
conditions  under  which  it  will  first  be  applied.  It  is  against 
these  conditions,  defined  by  the  existing  male  franchise,  that 
the  charges  of  the  democrats  are  really  levelled. 

There  are  five  chief  franchises  at  present  in  use  bestowing  the 
right  of  voting  upon  owners  of  property,  occupiers,  lodgers,  and 
persons  qualified  under  the  Service  and  T'niversity  Franchises. 
Under  each  of  these  some  women  would  become  voters  if  the 
sex-bar  were  removed.  The  Adult  Suffrage  opponent,  passing 
from  a  general  to  a  specific  charge,  declares  that  the  women  who 
would  benefit  under  these  franchises  would  be  overwhelmingly 
middle-class  and  “  propertied  ”  women.  Of  the  Owner  Franchise 
alone  is  this  statement  true.  Under  it  only  women  of  property 
could  benefit,  but  the  number  of  such  women  is  very  much  less 
than  the  number  of  property-owning  men.  Women  who  are  rich 
in  their  own  right  are  not  numerous.  The  majority  of  so-called 
rich  women  are  merely  the  dependants  of  rich  men.  The  laws 
of  primogeniture,  and  the  customs  generally  followed  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  property,  prevent  many  women  from  becoming  rich  by 
inheritance.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  women  in  commercial 
life  debar  them  from  enjoying  in  the  same  degree  as  men  the 
opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  wealthy 
men,  who  could  have  enfranchised  the  wmmen  of  their  own  class 
long  ago,  will  endow’  their  female  relatives  with  property  specially 
to  enable  them  to  become  voters.  Thus  the  women  who  w’ould 
vote  by  virtue  of  the  property  qualification  would  be  comparatively 
few. 

The  Occupier  Franchise  would  place  the  largest  number  of 
voters  on  the  new  register.  Judging  from  the  Municipal  Women 
Voters’  Register  wnth  which  it  practically  coincides,  this  section 
of  the  new  electorate  w’ould  embrace  a  large  majority  of  w’orking- 
class  women.  From  an  inquiry  made  in  fifty  different  districts, 
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the  proportion  of  working-class  women  on  the  municipal  roll  is 
found  to  be  82‘5  of  those  registered.  These  women  are  made 
up  of  three  sections  :  Women  who  work  for  wages,  women  who 
are  employed  in  the  home,  and  women  who  are  supjxirted  by 
wages  earned  by  their  children.  This  inquiry  was  made  without 
reference  to  the  extension  of  the  Household  vote  by  the  latchkey 
decision.  This  decision  has  increased  the  number  of  women  who 
are  qualified  as  voters,  and  raised  the  percentage  of  qualified 
working-class  women  enormously.  Both  city  and  village  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  great  number  of  badly-paid  working  women,  housed 
in  a  single  room,  who  could  claim  the  Parliamentary  vote  if  sex 
were  no  longer  a  barrier. 

The  Lodger  Franchise  will  bring  the  vote  to  a  large  number 
of  better-placed  working  women.  Women  clerks,  teachers, 
journalists,  and  women  in  many  similar  occu]>ations,  pay  a  suffi¬ 
cient  weekly  rental  for  their  rooms  to  qualify  as  lodger  voters. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  class-conscious  democrat  that  this  franchise 
would  be  taken  advantage  of  to  get  the  wives,  daughters,  and 
sisters,  of  rich  men  upon  the  register.  But  past  experience  tends 
to  show  the  improbability  of  this  fear.  The  sons  of  such  wealthy 
or  middle-class  men  form  a  very  large  class  of  society,  but  they 
register  as  voters  in  particularly  small  numbers.  There  are  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  lodger  voters  throughout  the  whole 
nation,  and  these  are  preponderatingly  working  class. 

Under  the  Service  Franchise  nurses  in  hospitals  and  workhouses, 
caretakers,  matrons  of  schools  and  homes,  and  many  household 
servants,  would  become  voters.  The  University  Franchise  would 
place  on  the  register  women  of  all  classes  who  had  graduated,  and 
a  large  number  of  them,  whatever  class  they  belonged  to  origin¬ 
ally,  now  earn  their  own  livings  in  medicine,  education,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  other  professional  callings.  From  these  considerations 
it  will  bo  seen  that  working  women  will  form  the  great  majority 
of  the  electorate  of  women  who  would  be  enfranchised  by  a 
measure  establishing  equality  of  voting  rights.  The  statements 
of  the  opposing  democrats  as  to  the  class  of  women  who  would 
be  enfranchised  are  not  in  accordance  with  facts. 

The  status  of  married  women  is  lower  than  that  of  women 
who  are  unmarried.  In  the  past,  in  order  to  secure  control  over 
the  property  as  well  as  the  persons  of  wives,  men  set  up  an 
absurd  distinction  between  women  and  married  women,  and  they 
made  laws  from  this  standix>int.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the 
wife  was  not  existent  as  a  human  being,  she  had  no  property 
rights  and  no  personal  rights,  and  she  was  herself  the  property 
of  her  husband.  This  evil  condition  was  undermined  by  the  passing 
of  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  but  there  is  still  some 
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doubt  as  to  how  far  the  old  system  of  ‘  ‘  coverture  ’  ’  would  alfect 
the  status  of  married  women  under  new  statutes  of  liberties. 

It  is  jiossible  that  after  women  have  carried  through  the  House 
Oi  Commons  a  measure  instituting  sex-equality,  some  women  who 
are  qualified  may  be  excluded  because  they  are  married.  This 
possibility  is  put  forward  as  a  certainty  by  the  Adult  Suffrage 
opponent  of  the  present  policy,  and  Suffragists  are  charged  with 
endangering  the  interests  of  the  married  women !  So  far  is  this 
from  the  truth  that  in  order  to  remedy  this  danger  a  special  clause 
has  been  introduced  into  the  measure  supported  by  the  Suffrage 
\  Societies.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  course  has  been  dictated 
1  bv  a  desire  to  forw^ard  their  interests,  many  married  women 
^  resent  this  course,  and  have  long  opposed  it.  It  disposes  of  the 
t  danger  of  their  exclusion  by  a  legal  decision,  it  is  true,  but  only 

!by  accepting  for  married  women  a  special  status  forced  upon 
them  by  men,  and  making  them  a  class  apart  from  their  sisters. 
i  Surely  the  safest  course  for  w’omen  to  take  is  to  assume  that  in 

Iall  statutes  of  liberty  couched  in  general  terms  married  w’omen 
are  as  certainly  included  as  unmarried  w’omen,  or,  indeed,  as 
man’ied  men.  The  broad,  general  statement  should  secure  the 
rights  of  all.  This  course  is  not  only  sound  in  principle,  but  it 
is  supported  by  the  action  taken  in  1869  to  exclude  married  women 
from  the  municipal  franchise  which  was  then  conferred  upon 
other  qualified  women.  To  secure  the  end  in  view,  and  limit 
the  new  electorate  to  unmarried  women,  a  specific  clause  had 
to  be  introduced;  so  that  it  follows  legally,  as  well  as  logically, 
that  without  an  excluding  clause,  married  women  would  benefit 
under  a  general  statute  equally  with  unmarried.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  men  democrats  w’ho  level  against  Suffragists  this 
indictment  of  neglect  of  their  married  sisters  are  really  condemn¬ 
ing  the  treatment  they  themselves  have  meted  out  to  women,  for 
=  the  statutes  by  means  of  which  w’omen  could  be  excluded  are  all 
man-made.  The  removal  of  these  unjust  laws  from  our  statute 
'  book  would  provide  more  honourable  employment  for  the  critics' 
than  is  to  be  found  in  opposing  the  efforts  women  are  making 
towards  freedom. 

*  The  Franchise  measure  placed  before  the  House  of  Commons 
by  iMr.  Dickinson  at  the  close  of  last  session,  had  been  drafted 
,  in  order  to  secure  special  recognition  for  married  women,  and  was 
^  welcomed  on  this  account  by  those  who  desired  the  representation 

*  of  the  home  in  national  politics.  It  practically  enacted  that  a 

married  woman  who  was  personally  unqualified  should  be  entitled 
to  vote  because  her  husband  was  a  voter !  This  extraordinary 
provision  was  neither  safe  for,  nor  complimentary  to,  married 
ivomen.  Its  only  recommendation  was  that  of  expediency  ;  it 
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secured  the  immediate  right  of  exercising  the  vote  to  practically 
all  married  women.  This  advantage  blinded  its  promoters  to  the 
essentials  needed  if  the  right  of  voting  is  ever  to  be  of  value,  or 
they  wohld  have  perceived  that  in  this  case  the  power  they  desired 
to  give  was  vitiated  by  the  conditions  with  which  they  surrounded 
it.  The  married  woman’s  vote  would  become  not  an  individual 
right,  but  a  gift  from  her  husband,  and,  as  such,  would  be 
regarded  by  the  average  man.  The  free  use  of  the  vote  becomes 
more  than  improbable  when  this  is  recognised.  In  addition 
to  this  the  apparent  privilege  to  married  women  is  not  fair  to 
women  as  a  whole,  and  again  re-introduces  the  artificial  and 
harmful  differentiation  between  women  and  married  women. 
Marriage  has  not  been  recognised  as  a  condition  by  w^hich  fairly  to 
determine  the  liberties  of  men,  and  it  ought  not  to  determine  the 
liberties  of  women ;  and  all  women  should  resent  this  sectional- 
ising  of  women  according  to  their  relations  wuth  men.  The  giving 
of  a  vote  to  a  married  woman  because  she  is  married  is  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  its  denial  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  would  such  a 
franchise  be  safe  for  women.  There  is  no  ultimate  principle 
underlying  it,  and  it  could  be  withdrawn  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
givers.  The  clause  preventing  women  from  becoming  plural 
voters  is  equally  well-intentioned  and  equally  unsatisfactory.  If 
Plural  Voting  is  bad,  it  should  be  abolished  for  men  and  women. 
While  men  have  not  abolished  it  for  men,  they  are  not  entitled 
to  abolish  it  for  women.  This  new  Bill  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  final  argument  against  the  passing  of  the  sex-equality 
measure  is  that  it  would  block  the  way  of  further  franchise  reform. 
Just  how  this  result  is  to  be  brought  about  we  are  not  informed. 
Presumably  the  retrogressive  w^omen  voters  are  to  emulate  their 
brother  men,  and,  having  w’on  their  own  liberty,  are  to  oppose 
all  further  extensions  of  the  franchise.  There  is  very  little  proba¬ 
bility  of  this.  The  great  majority  of  these  new  voters  will  be 
working  women,  and  they  will  not  be  likely  to  oppose  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage  "which  will  bring  the  vote  to  their  fellow-workers, 
friends,  and  neighbours.  Then  every  further  grant  of  liberty  will 
give  women  more  votes  than  men,  and  this  fact  will  add  to  the 
likelihood  of  women  being  on  the  side  of  such  extensions.  The 
probabilities  are  against  any  blocking  of  electoral  reform  by 
women.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  passing  of  the 
Women’s  Enfranchisement  Bill  could  be  represented  as  blocking 
future  franchise  reforms,  and  that  is  a  way  common  to  all  legis¬ 
lative  enactments.  There  is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
governing  bodies  to  grant  reforms,  especially  electoral  reforms, 
piecemeal,  and  the  passing  of  one  measure  is  alwmys  made  the 
excuse  for  the  delaying  of  the  next.  This  argument,  if  logically 
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applied,  would  make  us  opponents  of  every  step  towards  liberty ; 
but  the  line  of  action  recommended  by  principle  and  reason  is 
surely  not  opposition  to,  but  the  hastening  of,  the  passing  of 
each  reform  measure,  so  that  the  [period  of  waiting  imposed  by 
the  inertia  of  government  may  be  shortened  as  much  as  possible. 

This  examination  of  the  case  presented  by  the  Adult  Suffragists 
cannot  convince  the  open-minded  of  either  the  wisdom  or  the 
safety  of  the  course  they  advocate.  It  is  full  of  dangers  to  the 
cause  of  political  sex-equality,  and  upon  this  cause  the  status  of 
women  depends.  The  dangers  which  women  following  the  Suf¬ 
fragist  policy  are  warned  to  avoid  are  found  to  be  either  non¬ 
existent  or  greatly  exaggerated,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  can 
be  better  removed  after  women  are  on  equal  political  footing  with 
men  than  before.  Far  more  dangers  are  introduced  by  the  uniting 
of  the  women’s  demand  for  equal  rights  with  the  question  of  a 
wider  franchise  basis  than  are  avoided.  There  is  every  probability 
that,  as  the  result  of  such  a  combined  agitation,  the  political  sub¬ 
jection  of  women  would  be  continued  indefinitely,  and  that 
democracy  would  therefore  be  correspondingly  delayed.  Those 
who  pursue  this  course  wuth  open  eyes  must  be  either  indifferent 
to  the  interests  of  women,  opposed  to  their  freedom,  or  blinded 
by  class-feeling  to  the  true  interests  of  those  women  workers 
for  whom  they  claim  to  speak.  Even  if  the  course  were  not  full 
of  dangers,  it  necessitates  delay,  and  women  cannot  wait  longer 
for  their  enfranchisement.  Their  position  has  become  unbear¬ 
able.  They  are  entitled  to  equal  voting  rights  with  men  now,  and 
to  delay  the  restitution  of  their  old-time  right,  and  the  granting 
of  the  power  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  until  the  nation  is  ready 
for  complete  Adult  Suffrage  is  neither  wise  nor  fair. 

Women  are  not  likely  to  be  led  far  astray  by  the  appeals  of 
these  all-or-nothing  democrats.  They  know  that  the  first  funda¬ 
mental  thing  they  need  is  the  recognition  of  their  political 
existence.  As  a  sex  they  are  degraded  and  shut  out  by  the  sex- 
disability.  As  a  sex  they  must  stand  together  to  remove  it. 
When  the  right  to  vote  of  every  qualified  woman  is  wmn,  wnmen 
may  safely  separate,  some  to  agitate  for  the  wider  franchise  of 
which  the  democrats  talk,  and  some,  content  with  existing 
franchise  conditions,  to  work  for  other  causes.  But  the  demand 
of  V  omen  must  be  for  equality,  and  the  course  they  follow  must 
be  that  which  places  this  one  issue  of  sex-disability  before  the 
people  as  an  insufferable  wrong.  This  policy  alone  will  unite 
women  now,  is  capable  of  winning  the  recognition  of  women  as 
citizens  in  the  near  future,  and  can  be  followed  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  it  is  sound  from  the  point  of  view  of  elementary  justice, 
of  practical  politics,  and  of  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  women. 

Teresa  Billington-Greig. 
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From  artistic  St.  John’s  Wood  in  the  north  to  the  now  equally 
aesthetic  Chelsea  at  the  other  end,  the  changes  wrought  during 
little  more  than  a  single  generation  in  social  topography  remind 
one  that  the  vicissitudes  oi  sites  may  be  as  full  of  contrasts  and 
surprises  as  the  proverbial  fates  of  books.  The  reclamation  of 
Oakley  Street  to  the  cultured  decorum  of  old  china  and  Chippen¬ 
dale  furniture  constitutes  a  set-off  to  the  secularisation  of  the  area 
once  occupied  by  Whitefield’s  Tabernacle  and  the  impending 
metamorphosis  of  Exeter  Hall  into  the  Strand  Hotel.  Dimly  recol¬ 
lected,  or  to-day  quite  forgotten,  are  the  historic  incidents  and 
personal  episodes  crowding  that  section  of  the  Strand  which,  in 
the  last  century  formed  the  single  London  locality  best  known 
by  hundreds  of  sightseers  from  the  provinces.  Connection  with 
the  Court,  quite  as  much  as  with  the  Church,  imparts  a  certain 
unity  to  the  various  chapters  in  the  history  of  this  precinct. 
Edward  II.  took  for  his  Lord  Treasurer  the  then  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Walter  Stapleton  ;  he  conferred  upon  his  London  resi¬ 
dence,  covering  what  is  now  Essex  Street,  the  name  of  his  western 
see.  By  degrees  the  dwelling  enlarged  itself,  till  it  annexed  the 
spaces  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Exeter  Street  and  Burleigh 
Street.  During  the  Tudor  period,  the  episcopal  residence,  still  in 
perfect  repair,  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh ,  William  Cecil ;  from  him  it  passed  to  his  son  Thomas 
Earl  of  Exeter.  Later  in  the  Elizabethan  epoch,  as  afterwards 
in  Stuart  days,  Exeter  House  practically  became  a  kind  of  append¬ 
age  to  St.  James’s  Palace.  Styled  indifferently  Burleigh,  Cecil, 
and  Exeter  House  it  was  made  ready  for  the  Spanish  Infanta 
on  her  visit,  intended  but  never  paid,  to  London  as  the  bride-elect 
of  the  future  Charles  I.  in  1623.  Having  thus  narrowly  escaped 
conversion  into  a  palace  guest-house,  the  building  next  actually 
became  a  ducal  residence,  and  with  her  Grace  of  Eichmond  for 
its  mistress,  the  devotional  resort  of  Charles  I.’s  Henrietta  Maria. 

The  Queen  and  her  ladies  must  have  some  rendezvous  for 
meeting,  for  showing  their  beauties  and  braveries.  What  spot, 
asked  Bishop  Godwin,  so  suitable  as  Exeter  House  Chapel?  This 
Court  connection  was  soon  to  be  rudely  shocked.  On  Christmas 
Day,  1657,  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  went  with  his  wife  to  service 
at  Exeter  Chapel,  then  enjoying  the  same  fashionable  vogue  as 
belongs  to  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  Whitehall,  in  our  own  day.  Ju.st 
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as  the  second  service  was  about  to  begin,  a  troop  of  soldiers  sur¬ 
rounded  the  place,  and  took  the  congregation  prisoners.  Even¬ 
tually  the  worshippers  were  allowed  to  complete  their  Communion. 
After  a  reprimand  for  observing  the  superstitious  time  of  the 
^  Nativity,  Evelyn  and  his  companions  were  allowed  by  the  Crom- 
i  wellian  Colonels,  Whaley  and  Goff,  to  go  home. 

The  God-fearing,  Pope-hating,  philanthropic  peer  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age  was  not  the  first  of  his  line  who  had  personal  asso¬ 
ciations  with  the  Exeter  Hall  neighbourhood.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  Exeter  House  lived  Anthony 
I  Ashley  Cooper,  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  here  (1671)  was 
born  the  third  peer,  the  free-thinking  author  of  the  Charncteristics. 
Xo  other  bearer  of  the  title  linked  his  name  and  personality  with 
this  particular  section  of  the  Strand  till  the  seventh  peer,  the 
“good”  Lord  Shaftesbury  of  our  own  time.  To  the  popular 
i  eye  he,  more  than  any  other  individual,  personified  the  genius  of 

^  the  building  which  he  had  seen  rise  on  the  birthplace  of  his 

Deistic  and  latitudinarian  predecessor.  Of  a  work  which  might 
have  pleased  that  ancestor,  Ecce  Homo,  on  Alay  15th,  1866,  at 
i  a  pastoral  aid  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  the  seventh  Shaftesbury 
said  it  was  the  most  pestilential  book  ever  vomited  from  the  jaws 
of  hell. 

In  the  progressive  evolution  from  a  private  residence  to  the 
place  of  public  entertainment,  proposed  by  its  latest  owners, 
a  parallel  suggests  itself  between  the  historic  structure  or 

I  site  in  the  Strand  and  a  place  of  very  different  character  and 
traditions  at  the  centre  of  West  End  gaiety  and  fashion.  The 
London  mansion  of  the  Exeter  bishops  in  Tudor  days,  from  being, 
as  I  have  said,  exclusively  an  episcopal  dwelling,  became  first  a 
modish  or  devotional  resort  of  the  most  select  kind.  Next  a  kind 
of  Mecca  for  evangelical  country  cousins,  it  is  now  to  enter  on 
a  new  and  entirely  secular  phase  of  its  existence.  By  a  some¬ 
what  analogous  process,  the  houses  from  50  to  53  St.  James’s 
4  Street  were,  during  the  early  ’forties,  open  only  to  a  few  highly- 
■  placed  acquaintances,  by  special  invitation  of  their  owner, 
William  Crockford.  The  development  into  Crockford’s  Club  was 
an  incidental  though  necessary  result  of  popularity  and  good 
!  management.  The  Gambling  Committee  of  the  House  of 
i  Commons  proved  fatal  to  the  club,  and  covered  its  site  with  a 
4  [xiblic  dining-place,  the  Wellington,  which  lasted  into  the ’sixties.^ 

I  When  I  first  knew  the  Wellington  there  had  descended  to  it  from 
the  Crockford  era  an  anecdote  which,  not  being,  so  far  as  I  know, 

(1)  .\fter  the  Wellington  period  the  building  reverted  to  its  club  use,  becoming 
first  the  Argus,  after  that  the  Verulam,  Club.  To-day,  of  course,  it  is  the 
Devonshire  Club. 
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achesstnut,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  interpolating  here.  Crockford’s 
was  generally  remarkable  for  the  honesty  of  its  play ;  but  on  one 
occasion  Louis  Napoleon,  a  most  regular  habitue  there  during 
his  London  exile,  suspected  the  methods  by  which  he  had  lost 
between  £2,000  and  £3,000  at  a  sitting.  He  took  an  opportunity 
of  casually  bringing  the  subject  before  the  proprietor.  The  next 
time  he  entered  the  place  Crockford  put  into  his  hands  the  full 
amount  of  his  losings. 

As  Palmerston  could  not  save  Crockford’s  from  sharing  the  fate 
of  meaner  hells  and  disappearing  in  the  House  of  Commons’  raid 
on  all  haunts  of  play,  Exeter  House  also  received  its  death-blow 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  w'ent  down  with  Stuart  kingship  in 
1688.  Among  those  who  accompanied,  or  soon  after  followed, 
William  of  Orange  and  Queen  Mary  to  England  was  a  certain 
Dr.  Barbon ;  established  in  London,  patronised  by  the  Court,  he 
soon  grew  into  the  most  fashionable  physician  and  most  successful 
speculator  in  bricks  and  mortar  of  the  day.  His  best  known 
piece  of  work  was  the  erection  of  Exeter  Change.  This  almost 
faced  the  Savoy,  and  spread  from  352  Strand  to  Burleigh  Street. 
Combining  some  characteristics  of  both  the  Lowther  and  Bur¬ 
lington  Arcades,  Exeter  Change  remained  one  of  London’s  sights 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  coming  of  William  and 
Mary  to  just  before  the  accession  of  William  IV.  “  That  little 
crow'ded  nest  of  shops  and  wild  beasts,”  is  Leigh  Hunt’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Exeter  Change  as  he  knew  it ;  for  by  that  time  the 
roofs  in  the  Change  sheltered  not  only  dealers  for  the  most  part 
in  decorative  wares,  but  the  menagerie  of  Cross.  Cross’s  wild 
beast  show  came  in  just  as  the  lions  in  the  Tower  were  preparing 
to  go  out.  The  two  exhibitions  were  the  only  substitutes  then 
known  for  a  Zoological  Gardens.  The  insubordination  of  Cross’s 
historic  elephant,  Chunee — presaging  as  that  quadruped  did  the 
Jumbo  of  our  own  times — preceded  his  owm  violent  death  and  the 
entire  disestablishment  of  Exeter  Change. 

The  central  situation  desiderated  by  Drummond  and  other 
wealthy  patrons  of  evangelicalism  thus  became  available  for  an 
edifice  in  w’hich  could  be  held  the  meetings  w’hose  only  rendezvous 
had  hitherto  been  a  tavern  parlour.  There  were,  of  course, 
Willis’s  Rooms  and  Freemason’s  Hall.  Both  w’ere  beyond  the 
means  of  the  organisations  for  good  works  that  were  homeless  till 
Exeter  Hall  reared  its  head.  Till  the  dissolution  of  the  managing 
committee  of  exclusive  ladies  in  1863,  Willis’s  practically 
remained  the  monopoly  of  x\lmack’s.  The  Royal  Society  rejoiced 
in  the  favour  of  that  eminent  savant,  Charles  II. ;  it  really  grew 
out  of  private  gatherings  of  learned  men  in  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  From  the  days  of  “  the  Mermaid”  to  those  of  Buttons 
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and  “  the  Cock,”  or  the  ”  Cheshire  Cheese,”  literature  has  always 
had  its  convivial  centres  at  taverns.  Till  the  nineteenth  century 
science  knew  no  other  social  organisation  than  private  hospitali¬ 
ties  like  those  of  Falkland  at  Great  Tew.  As  with  philosophy,  so 
with  politics  and  philanthropy.  To  this  day  the  Anchor  and 
Dolphin  dinners  during  mid-November  at  Bristol  are  reminders 
that  constitutional  monarchy  had  come  to  maturity  before  Tories 
and  Whigs  had  any  other  places  for  privately  arranging  their 
machinery  than  the  houses  of  call  of  commerce.  During  the  pre- 
Exeter  hall  period,  the  one  great  assemblage  of  national  import¬ 
ance  was  held  in  the  June  of  1824,  at  Freemasons’  Tavern.  Lords 
Brougham  and  Liverpool,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Huskisson,  and  William  Wilberforce  com¬ 
bined  to  advocate  a  national  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  to 
George  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine.  But  places  of 
this  sort  were  practically  reserved  for  the  stars  of  politics,  science, 
literature,  and  that  upon  practically  rare  occasions.  When  a 
little  later  in  the  period  of  the  Freemasons’  Hall  conference  just 
mentioned,  the  public  interest  in  foreign  refugees  generally  and 
in  the  native  champions  of  Hellenic  liberties  pervaded  all  classes 
of  the  British  public,  the  good  work  organised  itself  entirely  at 
Lady  Blessington’s  Gore  House  and  a  few  other  private  drawing¬ 
rooms.  The  newspaper  press  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Social 
reformers  could  find  no  other  resort  for  their  deliberations  than 
inn  coffee-rooms.  The  growing  taste  for  public  meetings  could 
thus  be  gratified  only  by  a  few  of  those  who  desired  to  indulge  it.  A 
heavy  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  subscriptions  of  the  charitable  by 
the  habit  of  eating  and  drinking  ”  for  the  good  of  the  house.” 

“Brooks  of  Sheffield”  in  David  Copperfield  does  not  suggest 
any  serious  allusion  to  real  life.  The  name  was,  however,  sug¬ 
gested  to  Dickens  by  the  patronymic  of  the  man  who  first  clearly 
thought  out  and  began  to  carry  into  effect  the  long-w'aited-for 
institution.  An  unsectarian  building  for  religious  and  scientific 
societies  to  discuss  their  ideas  and  ventilate  their  programme — 
this  was  the  idea  for  whose  practical  promotion  Brooks  in  1822 
soon  obtained  substantial  money  support  and  promises.  The 
difficulty  indeed  was  less  to  raise  funds  than  to  find  a  suitable  site. 
After  an  interval  of  five  or  six  years,  the  project  was  revived  by 
the  enterprising  chairman  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  a  Captain 
Pownall.  A  committee  now  came  into  existence ;  fifty  shares 
were  actually  issued  with  the  express  provision  that  the  dividends 
paid  should  never  exceed  five  per  cent.,  so  that  the  new  building 
might  be  let  upon  the  cheapest  terms.  The  foundation-stone  of 
the  contemplated  structure  was  not  yet  laid ;  even  the  ground 
had  to  be  acquired.  But  before  the  site  itself  was  free,  the  idio- 
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syncrasies  of  its  promoters  determined  in  advance  and  for  ever 
the  character  and  associations  of  Exeter  Hall.  It  was  not  till 
1833  that  the  last  vestige  of  Exeter  Change  had  disappeared.  But 
in  1824  the  prospective  creators  of  Exeter  Hall  had  formed  their 
committee  at  Freemasons’  Tavern.  A  little  later  in  the  same 
year  this  body  had  its  initial  sitting  at  the  house  of  Sir  G.  H. 
Kose.  This  was  the  son  of  Pitt’s  friend  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  “  old  George  Kose.”  Sir  G.  H.  Eose’s  son,  Sir  Hugh 
Kose,  is  to-day  best  known  as  Lord  Strathnairn,  who  succeeded 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  as  Indian  Commander-in-Chief,  and  who  died 
in  Paris,  1885.  The  almost  daily  visitor  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Eedcliffe  while  writing  his  Why  I  am  a  Christian  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Lord  Strathnairn  shared  the  great  Elcho’s  evangelical  con¬ 
victions.  The  two  friends  took  part  in  many  of  the  gatherings 
at  that  Exeter  Hall  whose  birthplace  had  been  the  dining-room 
of  Lord  Strathnairn’s  father. 

Another  early  Exeter  Hall  name  rich  in  Georgian  associations 
of  politics  and  war  was  Lord  Gambier.  The  first  peer  had  served 
in  the  Navy  under  Howe  at  Ushant  on  the  ‘‘glorious  first  of 
June”;  afterwards  as  Admiral  he  had  commanded  the  fleet  at 
the  second  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in  1807.  The  chairman 
of  the  future  Exeter  Hall  founders  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern 
conference  of  1824,  he  took  part  in  its  business  till  his  death  in 
1833.  Even  these  names  do  not  exhaust  the  social  and  ixirsonal 
interest  of  which  the  Exeter  Hall  genesis  is  redolent.  ‘‘  Hy 
father,”  said  to  me  the  Bishop,  William  Wilberforce’s  son,  ‘‘  did 
not,  I  think,  himself  attend  any  of  the  preliminary  meetings; but 
he  subscribed  liberally  and  more  than  once  to  the  conversion  of 
Exeter  Change  into  Exeter  Hall.”  With  Wilberforce  there  co¬ 
operated  the  son  of  one  among  the  second  Pitt’s  early  successors 
in  the  premiership. 

Before,  however,  going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  the 
relations  in  which  the  Exeter  Hall  people  and  their  enterprise  stood 
to  other  religious  movements  of  the  time.  Evangelicalism  as  a 
drawing-room  movement  had  the  start  of  high  Anglicanism  Iw  the 
best  part  of  a  century.  Bolingbroke  attributed  his  irreligion  to 
the  ninety-nine  sermons  on  the  hundred-and-nineteenth  psalm, 
which,  as  a  child,  he  had  been  condemned  to  hear  or  read;  he 
lived,  however,  to  appreciate  the  theological  good  sense,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  clearness  and  consistency  of  Calvin.  St.  John’s  friend. 
Pope,  satirised  Whitefield  in  the  Dunciad.  Having  come  to  hear 
in  a  sufficiently  critical  spirit,  Bolingbroke,  after  sitting  through 
one  of  Whitefield’s  longest  discourses,  warmly  complimented  him 
on  the  justice  he  had  done  to  the  Hivine  attributes.  At  Bath 
Lady  Huntingdon’s  patronage  filled  the  chapels  of  the  new  Gos- 
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sellers  with  coiigregatious  more  smart  and  aristocratic  even  than 
those  which  in  the  next  century  were  to  hang  on  the  lips  of  W.  C. 
Magee,  at  the  Octagon.  Writing  to  Mann,  May  3rd,  1749, 
Horace  Walpole  told  him  to  prepare  himself  with  Methodism  if  he 
«ver  thought  of  returning  to  England.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century  reaction  had  set  in.  The  next  wave  of  spiritual  emotion 
that  swept  over  the  country  was  to  leave  a  very  different  deposit 
behind. 

Evangelicalism  had  not  quite  completed  its  new  quarters  at 
Exeter  Hall,  when  the  Anglican  revival  began  at  Oxford.  That 
movement,  after  a  fashion  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  reacted 
upon  the  party  complexion  as  well  as  on  the  social,  not  less  than 
the  religious,  programme  of  Exeter  Hall.  To  some  extent  indeed 
the  influences  presiding  over  th'e  reorganised  Evangelicalism  of 
the  ’thirties  w'ere  as  Conservative  and  as  aristocratic  as  those  amid 
which  and  in  the  same  decade  tractarianism  grew^  up.  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond  at  least,  w’ho  financed  the  building  in  the  Strand,  was  as 
staunch  a  Tory  as  he  was  a  convert  to  Edward  Irving’s  theology. 
So,  too,  was  Spencer  Perceval.  As  regards,  however,  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  these  with  Exeter  Hall,  some  of  their  most  important 
colleagues,  e.g.,  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  w^ere  Whigs.  The  contem¬ 
porary  Anglicanism  developed  itself  in  the  exclusive  Oriel  common 
room  and  in  the  patrician  country  houses  open  to  Pusey  and  his 
friends.  It  was  therefore  at  first  as  essentially  Conservative  and 
aristocratic  as  Disraeli’s  “  young  Englandism,”  which  indeed  saw 
in  tractarianism  its  spiritual  ally.  “  Fancy,”  exclaimed  Hurrell 
Froude,  apropos  of  the  unacademic  quality  of  the  M.P.’s  who  came 
on  after  the  ’32  Reform  Bill,  ”  a  gentleman  not  knowing  Greek  !  ” 
Kewman  had  not  the  democratic  sympathies  of  his  rival  Manning, 
wished  the  Church  to  be  a  bulwark  against  Whiggery,  and  never 
concealed  his  purpose  by  the  agency  of  eighteen  Tory  fellows  of 
mounting  Oriel  as  a  reactionary  machine  to  resist  the  progress  of 
Liberalism  and  the  modern  spirit.^  The  welfare  of  the  masses 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Oxford  movement.  It 
therefore  appeared  in  the  foreground  of  the  Exeter  Hall  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  sacrilegious  Whigs  had  raised  the  “  condition  of 
England”  question;  it  never  disturbed  the  Oriel  common-room, 
which  practically  was  a  club,  half  political,  half  religious,  of  well¬ 
born,  well-connected,  or  aristocratically  sympathetic  schoolmen, 
who  might  be  quite  above  the  rough-and-tumble  work  of  teaching 
undergraduates,  but  who  should  spiritualise  Toryism,  always  be 
in  residence,  and  never,  so  far  as  possible,  read  anything 
but  the  Fathers.  It  was  less  Tract  Ninety  or  Keble’s  Assize 
sermon  than  the  parties  at  Pusey  House,  Farringdon,  or  at  Sir  W. 


(1)  Mark  Pattison’s  “Memoirs,”  page  98. 
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Heathcote’s  at  Hursley/  which  consolidated  the  Oxford  Anglicans. 

J.  H.  Newman  was  not  the  rose,  but  he  lived  near  it.  He  was 
the  frequent  guest  of  the  Pusey  family ;  in  his  Oriel  lecture-room 
lie  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  trying  to  instil  ethics  and  decent 
manners  into  the  young  bloods  who  gave  aristocratic  tone  to  the 
college ;  among  Newman’s  socially  most  considerable  pupils  had 
been  at  dilferent  times  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  Conservative 
Foreign  Minister,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Governor  of  Canada,  and 
several  of  the  great  county  members  for  the  south  and  west  of 
England.  So  long  as  undergraduates  of  this  social  calibre  were 
on  the  books,  Provost  Copleston  at  least  did  not  complain  of 
Newman  for  setting  them  in  the  Eomeward  road ;  the  one  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  he  publicly  censured  the  future  Cardinal  seems  to 
have  been  over  a  haunch  of  venison  on  the  high  table  which 
Newman  was  mutilating — “  Oh,  Mr.  Newman,  you  are  surely 
unconscious  of  the  mischief  you  are  doing  !  ”  In  its  beginnings, 
therefore,  the  social  environment  of  Oxford  Anglicanism  was  of 
the  most  reactionary  kind.  The  political  leader  of  the  Oriel  sacer- 
dotalists,  at  least  as  powerful  as  their  spiritual  chief,  was,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  future  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  George 
Anthony  Denison ;  his  brother,  the  Speaker,  afterwards  Lord 
Ossington,  was  thinking  more  of  his  politics  than  of  his  eccle- 
siasticism  when  he  described  him  as  “St  George  without  the 
drag  on.’’  In  Denison,  indeed,  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  high 
Tory  really  predominated  over  the  high  Churchman. 

Most  of  those  minds  which  by  their  very  structure  responded 
to  the  appeals  of  authority  and  tradition  in  religion,  or  to  scholas¬ 
ticism  in  culture  w'ere  naturally  attracted  and  entirely  surren¬ 
dered  themselves  to  the  learned  and  socially  exclusive  directors  of 
the  Oxford  sacerdotalism.  By  the  inevitable  force  of  repulsion, 
the  Exeter  Hall  men  addressed  themselves  to  sympathies  and  to 
work  of  an  exactly  opposite  kind.  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Joseph 
Butterworth,  W.  M.  Forster,  and  Samuel  Eixon,  after  the 
meeting  already  mentioned  at  Sir  G.  H.  Eose’s,  had  joined  the 
committee ;  these  were  all  politicians  of  the  popular  colour. 
Spiritually  they  had  most  in  common  with  the  Evangelicals  as 
the  successors  of  the  puritans,  who  had  been  the  backbone  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Exeter  Hall,  therefore,  was  from  the  first  bound  to  be 
Low  Church  and  philanthropic.  The  earliest  guarantee  for  the 
union  of  these  characteristics  in  its  mission  was  furnished  by  its 
leading  financier  and  business  manager  and  his  brother  Trvingites. 
Apart  from  his  implicit  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  according  to 

(!)  So  intense  was  the  reverence  for  rank  inculcated  by  the  early  Anglican 
clergy  that  one  of  Keble’s  curates  actually  wept  when  telling  his  congregation 
in  a  sermon  that  a  Whig  budget  had  caused  Sir  William  Heathcote  to  put  down 
one  of  his  carriage  horses. 
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Edward  Irving,  Henry  Drummond,  so  far  from  being  an  emotion¬ 
alist,  can  still  be  recalled  by  some  as  a  shrewdly  practical  member 
of  Parliament  of  strongly  Conservative  affinities.  This  historic 
head  of  the  famous  bank  at  Charing  Cross  and  the  master  of 
Albury  Park,  was  ready  to  help  Disraeli  to  dish  th'e  Whigs  by 
suggesting  that  very  scheme  of  household  suffrage  to  which  fifteen 
years  later  Conserv^atism  gave  effect.  But  between  18-24  and 
1833  Henry  Drummond  was  thinking,  not  of  politics,  but  of  pre¬ 
paring,  with  Irving’s  help,  for  the  close  of  the  present  dispensa¬ 
tion.  However,  to-day  the  Irvingite  ritual  may  vie  in  splendour 
with  popery  itself. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  the  “  Catholic- Apostolic  ” 
Church  was  one  among  the  direct  results  of  that  jealousy  of  Rome 
that,  having  broken  up  the  Whig  Ministry  in  1807,  helped  to 
break  up  the  Tory  Ministry  in  1830.^ 

The  purely  Evangelical  movement,  of  which  Irvingism  formed 
an  offshoot,  also  anticipated  by  more  than  a  generation  some  of 
the  Church  reforms  credited  to  Anglicanism.  Thus  between  1820 
and  1821  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Stow-ell,  rallied  the  lay  religion¬ 
ists  of  the  Lower  House  round  Bills  introduced  for  dealing  with 
the  non-residence  of  the  beneficed  clergy.  Interpretation  of 
prophecy  supplied  one  of  the  links  holding  together  the  mutually 
differing  Evangelical  sections  that  co-operated  to  found  Exeter 
Hall.  The  first  conclusion  on  wdiich  they  agreed  was  the  identity 
with  Rome  of  the  scarlet  w-oman  in  Revelations,  and  of  Rome’s 
seven  hills  with  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  on  which  the  woman 
sat.^  Spencer  Perceval,  like  his  father,  agreed  with  Priestley  in 
expecting  the  second  advent  within  tw-enty  years ;  Edward  Irving 
was  even  said  to  have  fixed  the  exact  day.  Irving’s  commanding 
figure,  strange,  wild  countenance,  vehemence  of  manner,  ix)wer 
of  compass,  intonation  and  variety  of  voice  had  fascinated  Drum¬ 
mond  not  less  completely  than  it  had  done  Perceval.  I  cannot 
find  there  ever  to  have  been  a  suggestion  of  Edward  Ii'ving  himself 
holding  forth  in  Exeter  Hall ;  but  to  the  last  of  the  preliminary 
meetings  Henry  Drummond  brought  two  or  three  of  Irving’s 
disciples  besides  himself. 

In  1829  improvements  were  going  on  in  the  Strand.  With  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Henry  Drummond  secured  on  a 
lease  of  ninety-nine  years  the  well-known  site  most  recently  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  music-hall  or  casino.  The  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone,  a  Drummond  family  function,  soon  followed.  The  building 
was  to  be  capable  of  seating  not  less  than  3,000  persons.  A  capital 

(1)  Spencer  Walpole’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  250-251. 

(2)  For  arguments  on  the  other  side  see  Newman's  Apologia,  page  52,  and  the 
Seminiscences  of  T.  Mozley,  who  argues  that  Antichrist  was  not  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  Pagan  Rome. 
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of  i;2,U00  in  £50  shares  had  now  been  raised.  Two  famous  names  I 
in  unexpected  combination  now  mingled  themselves  with  the  ■ 
genesis  of  the  structure.  The  seventh  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  curice 
amicus  began  to  be  consulted  about  certain  details.  More  often 
than  by  letters  or  in  person  he  gave  his  advice  through  his  secre¬ 
tary,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jowett,  whose  distinction  it  was 
to  have  a  son  named  Benjamin,  during  the  ’thirties  a  boy  in 
round  jackets  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  London,  more  than  a  genera-  I 
tion  later  to  become  the  master  of  Balliol.  To  the  few  friends 
with  whom  in  after  years  Benjamin  Jowett  talked  about  family 
matters,  he  described  his  father  as  possessed  of  considerable 
ability,  of  very  great  activity  of  mind,  but  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  world  of  business,  and  in  some  respects  throughout  his  life  like 
a  child.  That  did  not  prevent  the  elder  Jowett  being  a  verj- 
useful  factotum  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  receiving  many  compli¬ 
ments  from  others  of  the  Exeter  Hall  men  for  his  varied  useful¬ 
ness  while  the  work  of  the  building  was  going  on.  The  progres¬ 
sive  identification  of  Exeter  Hall  with  Evangelicalism  of  the 
humanitarian  kind  explains  the  bitterness  of  the  earliest  attacks 
upon  it  from  very  ditierent  quarters.  Thomas  Hood’s  reference 
to  it  in  the  ode  to  Bae  Wilson  as  “  the  hall  where  bigots  rant  and 
cant  and  pray,”  supplied  its  Puseyite  assailants  with  their  con¬ 
ventional  taunt.  Heniy  Drummond,  to  ensure  its  being  as  much 
as  possible  a  close  coriX)ration,  had  taken  precautions  against  the 
shares  getting  into  the  public  market.  The  earliest  and  most 
vituperative  of  its  more  famous  foes  was  Thomas  Carlyle.  His 
enmity  to  it  was  the  more  bitter  because  the  wife  (Jane  Welsh) 
whom  he  married  in  1826  had  once  loved  and  still  admired  Edward 
Irving,  that  friend  of  younger  days,  whose  rapid  and  brilliant 
promotion  to  prosperity  and  fame  formed  a  heart-sickening  con¬ 
trast  to  Carlyle’s  long  struggle  with  obscurity  and  want.  Was 
not  Henry  Drummond  Irving’s  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
follower?  Was  he  not  also  the  man  on  the  foundation  of  whose  I 
gold  the  structure  in  the  Strand,  with  its  Corinthian  columns  and 
the  canting  inscription,  ‘‘  Philadelphion,”  blazoned  forth  in  big 
capitals  between  them,  reared  its  hateful  head? 

The  next  great  name  among  the  satirists  or  denouncers  was 
that  of  T.  B.  Macaulay,  then  supporting  Peel,  alike  against  Tory 
malcontents  and  Whig  opponents,  in  increasing  the  grant  to 
Maynooth.  By  this  time  the  “  Young  England”  party  was  no 
longer  openly  enthusiastic  about  the  ‘‘  learning,  discipline,  organi¬ 
sation,  and  tradition  ”  of  Rome.  Newman’s  secession,  though 
not  declared  till  the  following  October,  had  popularly  discredited 
Puseyism.  Disraeli  dealt  with  the  grant  as  a  bid  for  the  Irish 
vote;  George  Smythe,  of  Coningshy  fame,  then  member  for 
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Canterbury,  joined  with  Sir  Eobert  Harry  Inglis,  in  Parliament, 
and  with  the  Eev.  Hugh  MacNeile,  that  perfect  personification  of 
Kxeter  Hall  Evangelicalism,  outside  Parliament,  in  denouncing 
the  conciliatory  tactics  by  which  in  1844  Peel  had  resolved  to 
counter  O’Connell.  “  The  filth  and  falsehood  of  the  Middle 
Ages,”  MacNeile ’s  phrase,  first  uttered  at  Exeter  Hall,  had 
become  the  Orange  Tory  watchword.  The  Strand  was  the  real 
centre  of  political  gravity.  ‘‘  All  these,”  said  Macaulay,  speaking 
on  April  14th,  1845,  ”  are  now  thwarting  and  reviling  those  whom 
they  know  to  be  in  the  right,  flattering  the  worst  passions  of  those 
they  know  to  be  in  the  wrong.  The  Orangeman  raises  his  war- 
whoop;  Exeter  Hall  sets  up  its  bray.”  In  a  different  way 
Macaulay  was  to  be  punished  for  his  anti-Protestant  gibe  as 
severely  as  for  the  portrait  of  the  Quaker,  William  Penn,  in  his 
History.  His  support  of  Peel’s  Maynooth  policy  shook  his  seat 
for  Edinburgh.  The  personal  diatribes  against  MacNeile  and  the 
Exeter  Hall  speakers  generally  rendered  the  more  certain  the 
defeat  that  came  in  1847 ,  contributed  to  as  it  had  been  not  only 
by  Drummond  and  his  building,  but  by  the  whole  Irvingite  con¬ 
nection  ;  for  without  Drummond’s  creation  of  Exeter  Hall  and  his 
subsidising  of  its  principles,  the  Oxford  movement  would  have 
been  followed  by  no  effective  Evangelical  revival.  The  earliest 
engravings  of  the  place  I  have  seen  represent  the  two  assembly- 
rooms  beneath  the  same  roof,  that  on  the  ground  floor  holding 
800,  that  on  the  upper  floor,  the  hall,  properly  so-called,  130ft. 
by  76ft.,  accommodating  3,000.  This  print  is  inscribed  to  Mr. 
Drummond,  or  was  executed  at  his  order.  The  only  impression 
of  it  I  ever  saw  belonged  to  a  member  of  his  family.  Drummond 
also  spared  no  pains  or  money  in  collecting  pictorial  as  well  as 
documentary  evidence  in  support  of  his  pet  theory  that  the  exact 
spot  occupied  by  Exeter  Hall  was  not  that  of  Exeter  Change,  or 
even  Exeter  House,  but  rather  the  Exeter  earls’  gardens,  once 
the  paddock  of  St.  Martin’s  Eectory,  looking  on  St.  Martin’s 
Fields  when  a  cattle  pasture.  By  Drummond’s  order,  also,  was 
printed  the  earliest  account  of  the  interior,  of  the  twenty-one  side- 
rooms,  let  as  offices  to  various  societies,  of  the  cellars,  let  to 
private  owners  of  beer  and  wine  down  to  1881,  but  not  afterwards, 
of  the  galleries  added  as  an  afterthought,  of  the  successive  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  platform  and  ceiling,  and  on  the  platform  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  seat,  ‘‘  Modelled  upon  the  chair  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
at  Westminster.” 

After  an  expenditure  of  some  T36,000  on  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  building,  it  became  available  to  the  public  in 
1831;  on  March  29th  was  held  the  opening  ceremony.  Upon  a 
platform  which  could  accommodate  500  persons,  the  two  banker 
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patrons  of  the  place,  Thomas  Baring  and  Henry  Drummond 
stood  side  by  side.  The  dedicatoiy  prayer  was  offered  by  Wilson 
vicar  of  Islington.  Then  came  addresses  from  Baptist  Noel  and 
Dr.  Cox,  incidentally  showing  an  increase,  apart  from  religious  '' 

societies,  in  London  philanthropic  institutions  to  a  total  of  336  i 

within  a  century.  In  his  best  House  of  Commons  manner  fol¬ 
lowed  Henry  Drummond,  emphasising  the  opportunity  Exeter 
Hall  w'as  designed  to  afford  to  gatherings  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  as  well  as  the  propagation  of  faith.  So  far  from  there 
being  a  necessary  feud  between  Christianity  and  learning  of  any  f 
sort,  science,  properly  so-called,  was  the  hand-maid  of  Revelation. 
There  were,  he  added,  fifty  scientific  organisations  in  London. 

All  would  be  w'arrnly  welcomed  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the  most  reason¬ 
able  terms  permitted  by  the  expenditure  on  keeping  up  the  place. 
That,  it  was  explained,  including  ground-rent  and  taxes,  amounted 
to  T2,000  a  year.  As  the  sequel  was  to  show,  the  average  income  I 
of  the  place  was  to  be  T3,500 ;  the  general  meetings  contributing  ■ 
to  their  revenue  varied  from  forty-five  to  seventy,  the  musical  s 
entertainments  from  tw’enty-seven  to  forty  a  year.  I 

The  utilisation  of  the  cellarage  as  beer  and  wine  vaults  did  I 
not  prevent  the  initial  meeting  of  Exeter  Hall  having  for  its  | 
object  the  promotion  of  temperance.  On  June  29th,  1831,  exactly  | 
three  months  after  the  place  had  been  opened,  Exeter  Hall  wit-  J 
nessed  the  earliest  anti-alcoholic  protest  made  in  London.  At  a  | 
midday  meeting,  strong  drink  of  every  kind  was  denounced  by  a  | 
strikingly  representative  series  of  orators  from  all  parts.  The 
Bishops  of  Chester,  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  the  peer  who  preceded 
the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  as  a  social  reformer.  Lord 
Calthorp,  made  common  cause  with  the  leading  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  exposing  and  condemning  the  national  evils 
that  arose  from  strong  drink.  Ireland  furnished  her  own  cham¬ 
pion  to  the  good  cause  in  the  person  of  her  Solicitor-General, 
Crampton ;  Father  Mathew’s  crusade  actively  began  a  few  years 
later.  Crampton,  however,  is  rightly  spoken  of  as  Mathew’s 
disciple,  because  he  had  already  co-operated  with  the  priest  in 
planning  the  lines  on  which  the  enterprise  was  to  be  conducted. 

At  Exeter  Hall  he  distanced  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  drastic 
nature  of  his  recommendations  for  dealing  with  the  public  curse. 
Nothing  but  total  abstinence  could  cure  the  disease ;  all  noxious 
fluids  and  intoxicating  liquors  were  to  be  prohibited  from  public 
sale,  to  be  confined  to  the  apothecary’s  shop  or  the  chemist’s 
laboratory.  Soon  after  this  came  the  temperance  orations  of 
J.  B.  Gough,  who,  at  Exeter  Hall  first,  and  throughout  the 
provinces  afterwards,  displayed  a  combination  of  moral  fervour 
and  histrionic  eloquence,  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  had 
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their  doubts  about  the  degree  of  permanent  good  effected  by  his 
impassioned  performances. 

William  Wilberforce  lived  till  1833;  his  contribution,  shortly 
before  his  death,  to  the  Exeter  Hall  funds,  committed  the  building 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  cause  which  he  had  made  his  own. 
The  anti-slavery  movement  had  really  begun  when  in  1772  the 
escaped  slave  Somerset  found  an  asylum  with  Granville  Sharp, 
and  the  Law  Courts  gave  a  decision  against  his  surrender.  After 
slavery  had  ceased  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  Exeter  Hall  continued  the  movement  for  its  abolition 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  executing  this  work,  it 
became  more  than  a  denominational  resort  or  a  centre  of  sec¬ 
tarian  influences.  The  friends  of  freedom  now  found  allies  in 
the  enemies  of  war.  The  New  World  had  sent  to  the  platform 
in  the  Strand  the  Transatlantic  apostle  of  i>eace,  Elihu  Burritt, 
who  in  our  own  time  re-visited  this  country  as  United  States 
Consul  at  Birmingham,  w'ho  in  the  ’thirties  was  introduced  to  an 
English  audience  by  Joseph  Sturge,  Thomas  Clarkson’s  successor, 
and  who  was  either  accompanied  or  immediately  follow^ed  by  the 
Quaker  poet  of  the  eagle-eye  and  beak, Whittier,  quite  the  strongest 
force  contributed  by  literature  to  the  cause.  The  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  building  was  emphasised  at  this  time  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  John  Russell  having  for  their  neighbours  on 
the  platform  D’Aubigne,  Mrs.  Ery,  and  the  most  rigid  of  the 
Pope’s  Irish  subjects,  Daniel  O’Connell. 

Before  the  Victorian  era  messages  to  the  Strand  chamber  of 
public  meetings  had  been  often  sent  by  Queen  Adelaide  and 
letters  read,  if  not  addresses  heard,  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
the  most  sagaciously  philanthropic  and  the  least  remembered 
among  the  Royal  benefactors  of  his  generation.  Thus  did  Exeter 
Hall  inherit  the  Court  favour  of  Exeter  House.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  of  the  Duke’s  niece,  the  building  might  at 
times  have  been  regarded  as  a  Strand  wing  of  the  palace.  Be¬ 
neath  the  famous  roof  in  the  Strand,  the  Prince  Consort  first  faced 
an  English  audience  on  June  13th,  1840.  Seven  years  earlier  the 
Exeter  Hall  men  had  abolished  slavery  as  a  British  institution. 
They  were  now  impressing  their  doctrines  of  liberation  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Gladstone  and  Shaftesbury,  both  present  in 
the  hall  for  the  first  time,  together  with  Sir  R.  Peel,  supported 
the  Prince.  Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton,  Mrs.  Pry’s  brother-in- 
law,  nominated  by  William  Wilberforce  as  his  successor,  and 
Lushington  stood  nearest  to  the  Queen’s  husband.  Two  years 
later  the  same  representative  of  the  throne,  on  the  same  plat¬ 
form,  with  nearly  the  same  colleagues,  initiated  co-operation  for 
social  purposes  of  all  Protestant  sects.  The  House  of  Commons’ 
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debates  on  the  children  of  the  poor  had  coincided  with  Bishop 
Sumner’s  declaration,  “  we  must  either  build  more  schools  or 
more  prisons.’  Several  times  during  the  ’forties  the  “  ragged 
schools”  founders  had  for  their  Exeter  Hall  president  Brince 
Albert,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  future  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord 
Ashley,  surrounded  by  men  of  all  denominations,  from  H.  M. 
Villiers,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  Dr.  Gumming,  of 
Crown  Court. 

Before  the  Prince  identified  himself  with  Exeter  Hall  he  had 
tested  its  acoustic  properties  with  the  same  care  as  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  his  first  speech  which  his  biographer.  Sir  Theodore  Alartiu, 
has  told  us,  he  recited  to  the  Queen  more  than  once  before  its 
delivery.  He  thus  personally  discovered  the  place’s  architectural 
adaptation  for  the  concerts  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Oue 
of  these  concerts  had  been  marked  by  a  pretty  incident  not  yet 
recorded  in  print.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  place  was  that  it  should 
be  closed  at  11  p.m.,  all  who  remained  afterwards  being  charged 
an  extra  shilling.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  were  in  the  small  gallery  to  the  left,  facing  the  orchestra. 
Clara  Novello  was  closing  the  performance  by  singing  the  solo  in 
the  National  Anthem,  contrary  to  all  etiquette,  the  audience  did 
not  restrain  applause,  and  shouted  ‘‘  encore.”  Sir  Alichael  Costa, 
the  conductor,  turned  to  the  young  Sovereign,  who  bowed  her 
assent. 

Not  without  Court  associations  of  a  sadder  kind  are  the  Sunday 
evening  services,  established  after  some  opposition  in  1857.  The 
incumbent  of  the  parish  in  the  first  instance  exercised  his  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  prohibit  clerical  intrusion.  The  earliest  of  the 
announced  functions  was  not  therefore  held.  Soon  afterwards  the 
veto  was  cancelled  ;  among  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  was  the 
Wesleyan  preacher,  Morley  Punshon,  certainly  the  most  eloquent 
pulpit  orator  then  belonging  to  any  of  the  ”  free  churches.”  The 
most  memorable  of  these  services  forms  an  impressive  link 
between  the  Palace  and  the  Hall.  In  the  December  of  1861  the 
Trent  difficulty  had  produced  an  almost  hourly  expectation  of  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ignited  States.  The  subject  was 
to  be  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Bock  at  the  Sunday  evening  service  of 
December  15th,  greatly  to  the  Prince  Consort’s  satisfaction. 
Before,  however,  the  congregation  assembled,  the  flag  on  Windsor 
Castle,  half-mast  high,  proclaimed  the  Queen’s  widowhood. 
Exeter  Hall  had  never  witnessed  a  sight  so  profoundly  impressive 
as  when  the  great  organ,  whose  every  note  and  stop  the  dead 
Prince  had  known  so  well,  thrilled  with  the  Dead  March  in 
”  Saul,”  a  multitude  united  as  one  man  by  the  common  bond  of  an 
overpowering  grief. 
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Somebody  might  well  write  a  history  of  the  blunders  in  Imperial 
administration  committed  by  British  Governments  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  race  supposed  to  be  conspicuous  for  administrative  genius. 
The  work  would  perhaps  be  interesting  rather  than  useful,  for 
one  of  the  defects  of  the  British  qualities  is  to  learn  little  from 
experience.  Each  generation  is  ready  to  repeat  almost  the  precise 
mistakes  made  by  its  predecessors.  This  consistency  in  error  is, 
no  doubt,  due  in  great  part  to  the  survival  of  the  British  party- 
system,  that  idol  of  base  metal  to  which  Imperial  interests  have 
so  often  been  sacrificed.  Of  all  such  blunders,  which,  it  should 
in  fairness  be  said,  have  been  rather  large  than  numerous,  the 
most  fateful  and  monumental  was  that  committed  nominally  by 
the  author  of  My  Nocel,  but  really  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in 
1858.  In  that  year  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  which  by  a 
previous  lapse  of  judgment  had  been  created  a  separate  unit  of 
government,  expressed  its  desire  for  re-union  with  the  Cape 
Colony.  That  resolution  was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  influence 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  who  saw  the  politics  of  South  Africa  in  the 
light  of  a  pure  and  unborrowed  wisdom.  The  desire,  however, 
was  perfectly  sincere.  If  it  had  been  encouraged,  how  different 
would  have  been  the  course  of  South  African  history  !  That  fatal 
dualism,  so  impracticable  in  a  country  destined  to  be  one,  would 
never  have  arisen,  and  British  and  Dutch  would  have  been 
speedily  fused  into  a  single  great  nationality.  But  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  or,  more  fairly,  his  second  in  command  decided  other¬ 
wise.  “  Her  Majesty’s  Government,”  ran  the  historic  dispatch, 
“  are  not  prepared  to  depart  from  the  settled  policy  of  their 
predecessors  by  advising  the  resumption  of  British  sovereignty 
in  any  shape  over  the  Orange  Free  State.”  All  the  blood  and 
tears  since  shed  in  South  Africa  were  potential  in  that  single 
sentence. 

One  need  not  repeat  the  history  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  attempt 
to  atone  for  this  error  and  to  do  for  South  Africa  what  he  had 
so  successfully  done  for  Canada.  In  1874  conditions  in  South 
Africa  had  greatly  changed.  Cape  Colony  was  now  a  self- 
governing  province,  full  of  a  new  importance,  and  not  disposed 
to  enter  into  a  federation  on  equal  terms  with  her  younger  and 
then  less  prosperous  neighbours.  Much  of  the  blame  for  the 
failure  of  the  federation  movement  in  1874  has  been  laid  at  the 
door  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  missionary,  Mr.  Fronde.  But  it  is 
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questionable  whether  more  tactful  methods  would  have  had  any 
better  success.  Lord  Carnarvon’s  assumption  that,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Canada,  he  must  needs  succeed  in  South  Africa,  ignored 
large  differences.  “  What  Lord  Carnarvon  failed  to  realise,” 
Mr.  Iwan-jMiiller  has  truly  said,  “was  the  enormous  difference 
between  giving  effect  to  the  aspirations  of  a  colony  and  obtaining 
the  consent  of  a  colony  to  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
even  when  the  i)olicy ,  the  object,  and  the  necessity  were  identical.” 
South  Africa,  having  been  early  directed  along  the  path  of 
separatism,  had  to  walk  to  the  journey’s  end.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  full  lesson  of  that  experience  has  now  been  learnt,  and 
that  a  sincere  and  native  impulse  among  all  South  Africans  is  at 
last  available  for  the  re-union  of  what  ought  never  to  have  been 
put  asunder. 

luke  Canada  forty  years  ago.  South  Africa  has  learnt  that  her 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  har¬ 
monise  the  interests  of  separate  and  competitive  States.  The 
South  African  provinces,  while  possessing  absolute  control  over 
their  own  internal  affairs,  have  practically  no  control  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole.  As  Lord  Selborne’s 
excellent  Memorandum  points  out,  “  In  respect  of  the  strictly 
internal  affairs  of  South  Africa,  the  people  of  South  Africa  are 
not  self-governing.  They  are  not  self-governing  in  respect  of 
South  African  affairs  because  they  have  no  South  African 
Government  with  which  to  govern.’’  The  only  link  is  the 
vaguely  advisory  function  of  the  High  Commissioner.  Take,  for 
example,  the  question  of  defence.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  each 
colony  to  help  in  the  collective  control  and,  in  case  of  need,  the 
collective  employment  of  all  the  military  forces  available  in  South 
Africa.  But  each  colony  can  direct  only  the  forces  within  its 
own  borders.  There  is  no  authority  w’ielding  the  entire  defensive 
power  of  South  Africa.  But  the  two  problems  whose  impractic¬ 
able  difficulty  under  present  conditions  hastened  the  movement 
towards  union  were  those  of  the  railways  and  of  fiscal  policy. 
Bailway  competition  nearly  resulted  in  actual  warfare  in  1895  over 
the  Drifts  question,  and  might  conceivably  have  done  so  again. 
Lord  Selborne  vividly  describes  the  chronic  battle  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  :  — 

There  is  a  competitive  struggle  between  the  ports  of  ('ape  Colony  and  of 
Natal  to  snatch  from  each  other  every  ton  of  goods  which  can  be  snatched. 
The  Orange  River  Colony  desires  as  many  tons  of  goods  as  possible  to  be 
passed  to  the  Transvaal  through  its  territory,  but  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
Cape  Colony  that  no  such  tons  of  goods  should  pass  into  the  Transvaal 
through  the  Orange  River  Colony.  On  every  ton  which,  on  its  way  to  the 
Transvaal,  passes  into  the  Orange  River  Colony  at  Norval’s  Pont,  the  Cape 
Colony  loses  revenue  compared  with  what  she  would  receive  if  it  passed 
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into  the  Transvaal  by  the  Kimberley-Fourteen  Streams-Klerksdorp  line.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Natal  to  pass  the  goods  consigned 
to  the  Transvaal  from  Durban  into  the  Transvaal  at  Volksrust,  and  not 
at  Vereeniging  through  the  Orange  River  Colony.  Thus  the  interests  of 
Cape  Colony,  of  Natal,  and  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  conflict  the  one 
with  the  otlier.  But  when  it  comes  to  considering  the  railway  interests  of 
the  Transvaal,  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  interest  of  the  Transvaal  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Cape  Colony,  of  Natal,  and  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony.  The  Transvaal  loses  revenue  on  every  ton  of  goods 
which  enters  the  Transvaal  by  any  other  route  than  that  from  Delagoa  Bay. 

This  situation,  which  recalls  the  deadlock  in  the  Critic,  was 
in  some  degree  resolved  by  Lord  Milner’s  creation  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Council,  administering  the  combined  interests  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Kiver  Colony  systems.  But  the  modus 
rivendi  arranged  in  1901  between  the  province  of  Mozambique 
and  the  Transvaal  still  subsists.  Under  this  agreement,  in  return 
for  certain  labour-recruiting  facilities  in  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
the  route  via  Delagoa  Bay  into  the  Transvaal  enjoys  important 
preferences.  The  general  outcome  is  that  Delagoa  Bay  is  getting 
a  bigger  share  of  the  import  trade  of  British  South  Africa  than 
that  of  all  the  British  ports  put  together.  The  Portuguese  is  the 
quintus  gaudens  from  the  irreconcilable  conflicts  of  the  four 
British  colonies.  “  The  people  of  South  Africa,”  it  is  written 
in  Ijord  Selborne’s  jMemorandum,  ”  are  in  fact  largely  using  their 
resources  to  develop  another  country  instead  of  their  own.  True 
it  is  that  that  foreign  country  is  one  towards  which  all  South 
.\fricans  entertain  feelings  of  cordial  respect,  friendship,  and 
alliance.  Still,  the  first  duty  of  patriotism  is  towards  one’s  own 
country.” 

Fiscal  interests  have  proved  almost  as  impossible  to  reconcile 
as  railway  rivalries.  For  twenty  years  South  Africa  has  vainly 
struggled  with  this  problem.  Everybody  has  recognised  that  if 
each  colony  were  to  act  as  a  fiscally  independent  unit,  going  its 
own  way  and  erecting  customs  zerebas  round  its  political  boun¬ 
daries,  ruin  would  quickly  overtake  the  individual  colonies  and 
South  Africa  as  a  whole.  Yet  the  conventions  have  been  the 
poorest  sort  of  make-shifts.  Fiscally  the  colonies  have  been 
unable  either  to  remain  separate  or  to  unite  on  satisfactory  terms. 
They  have  been  able  to  endure  nec  vitia  nec  remedia,  neither 
their  ills  nor  such  remedies  as  have  hitherto  been  devised.  Of 
the  present  Customs  Convention,  Lord  Selborne  writes  that 
‘‘it  does  not  represent  a  South  African  customs  policy;  it  is  a 
compromise  between  five  colonial  customs  policies,  almost  uni¬ 
versally  disliked,  tolerated  only  because  men  shrink  aghast  from 
the  consequences  of  a  disruption  of  the  Convention.”  What  is 
required  is  a  South  African  tariff,  devised  in  the  interests  of 
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South  Africa  as  a  whole,  securing  complete  internal  Free  Trade 
and  pouring  its  revenues  into  a  common  South  African  exchequer. 
One  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  enormous  waste  involved  in  the 
present  machinery  for  securing  that  the  duty  collected  at  the 
ports  is  received  by  the  colony  where  the  goods  are  consumed. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  recent  Pretoria  conference  was  to 
declare  that  union  provided  the  only  solvent  of  the  specific 
problems  to  be  submitted  to  the  delegates.  Forty  years  ago  all 
parties  and  nationalities  in  Canada  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
along  the  same  path.  In  both  cases  it  was  decided  to  treat  all 
such  problems  as  subsidiary  to  the  main  and  comprehensive 
question  of  unity.  It  was  fully  recognised  that  only  by  lifting 
them  into  an  atmosphere  above  the  region  of  provincial  jealousies 
and  competitions  would  there  be  any  chance  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  It  is  something  to  have  reached  at  last  a  general 
agreement  on  this  subject.  It  is  something  to  have  captured  the 
sentiment  and  impulse  which  provide  the  driving-force  towards 
unification.  But  it  is  no  use  attempting  to  ignore  that  the  racial 
issue  will  be  carried  over  into  the  deliberations  on  the  new  con¬ 
stitution.  In  a  recent  speech  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  Asquith  said 
that  “  under  the  wise,  statesmanlike  rule  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Biver  Colony  Governments  racial  differences  were  rapidly 
being  obliterated,  and  the  way  was  being  paved  for  the  natural 
evolution  of  party  on  legitimate  political  lines.”  What  purpose 
is  served,  except  perhaps  some  party  advantage  of  the  usual  kind, 
by  such  mis-statements  it  is  difficult  to  see.  All  private  and 
public  information  from  South  Africa  leads  to  a  precisely  opposite 
conclusion.  Eacialism  in  South  Africa  has  never  been  pursued 
more  nakedly  and  with  a  more  deliberate  and  determined  insist¬ 
ence  than  by  the  triune  Boer  organisations  and  the  Boer  Govern¬ 
ments  during  recent  years.  What  else  could  be  expected  of  a 
people  suddenly  re-endowed  with  the  entire  control  of  provinces 
which  they  had  but  recently  lost  in  a  long  and  bitter  struggle? 
Every  temptation  has  been  given  them  to  pursue  racial  ends.  It 
is  difficult  to  blame  the  Boers  because  they  proceeded  to  ‘  ‘  rebuild 
Zion  ”  at  a  pace  never  anticipated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
The  blame  rests  with  the  Liberal  Government ,  whose  indifference 
to  British  interests  has  been  as  complete  as  the  devotion  of  the 
Boers  to  their  own  ideals.  The  present  Imperial  Ministry  seems 
to  have  set  itself  to  cancel  the  results  of  the  war,  to  associate  the 
new  British  regime  with  adversity  and  discontent,  to  weaken  and 
diminish  the  British  stock  in  South  Africa,  and  to  penalise  it  in 
every  way  in  the  inevitable  struggle  with  a  race  differing  in  ideas, 
interests,  and  traditions.  Mr.  Asquith’s  jubilations  over  Liberal 
policy  in  South  Africa  are  suspiciously  grandiose.  They  probably 
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disguise  some  uneasiness  at  results  so  wholly  unfavourable  to  the 
oredominance  of  British  influence.  Everyone  hopes  that  the 
racial  schism  will  gradually  disappear  in  South  Africa.  But  that 
process  has  not  been  helped  by  the  Liberal  methods  of  refusing 
any  support  and  assistance  to  the  British  cause,  of  reserving  all 
moral  and  practical  sympathy  for  the  competing  race,  and  of 
betraying  with  the  most  callous  indifference  the  men  and  women 
who  stood  by  the  Empire  at  the  hour  of  its  need  and  peril.  South 
Africa  has  more  than  once  been  sacrificed  to  party  exigencies  at 
home,  but  considering  the  new’  experience  available  and  the  vast 
expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  in  the  Boer  War,  the  blunders 
or  crimes  of  the  present  Government  wall  be  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  explain  and  justify. 

Having  regard  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  war  and  the  strategic 
importance  of  South  Africa  to  the  Empire,  the  Imperial  Power 
need  not  have  apologised  for  controlling  the  final  work  of  con¬ 
stitutional  reconstruction.  That  right  has  been  deliberately  sur¬ 
rendered.  It  is  useless  to  go  back  to  the  old  question  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Cape  Constitution,  but  if  ever  such  a  step  was 
justified  it  was  so  in  the  circumstances  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Great  Britain  would  thus  have  secured  all  the  materials, 
and  might  have  devised  a  new  constitutional  fabric  according  to 
her  own  pattern  and  design.  That  may  not  be  the  ideal  genesis 
of  political  institutions.  Conditions,  however,  in  South  Africa 
were  not  ideal  then,  and  are  scarcely  more  so  to-day.  But  if  an 
existing  constitution  had  to  be  maintained,  this  country  mighf 
at  least  have  kept  its  hold  on  the  two  new  colonies  pending  the 
social  and  industrial  revival  of  the  country.  Holding  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  Great  Britain  would  have  reserved  for  herself  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  solution  of  South  African  problems.  With  one 
strong  hand  the  Imperial  Power  might  have  fostered  industrial 
well-being  and  British  land  settlement,  and  with  the  other  con¬ 
trolled  the  executive  government  of  the  new  colonies.  Neither  of 
these  courses  has  been  pursued.  The  anti-Chinese  agitation, 
engineered  mainly  for  electoral  purposes  at  home,  created  stagna¬ 
tion  at  a  time  when  progress  was  essential.  Nothing  would  have 
brought  the  races  together  more  surely  than  the  signs  of  a  new’ 
prosperity  under  the  British  flag.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here 
on  the  provisions  of  the  premature  constitution  granted  to  the 
Transvaal.  No  chance  was  given,  in  Mr.  Rhodes’s  phrase,  for 
“  the  grass  to  grow  over  the  past.”  Full-blown  party  institutions 
were  conferred  on  the  newly-annexed  colonies  with  the  touching 
confidence  that  a  system  which,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  said,  might 
have  been  deliberately  designed  to  make  people  quarrel,  would  be 
a  healing  influence  where  the  parties  could  divide  only  on  racial 
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lines.  As  regards  the  terms  of  the  Transvaal  constitution,  I 
may  perhaps  quote  almost  the  last  written  words  of  my  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Glarrett,  an  English  Liberal  deeply  versed 
in  South  African  affairs  :  “  By  a  slight  but  deliberate  and  suffi¬ 
cient  misadjustment  of  the  new  British-made  electoral  machinery 
of  the  Transvaal  we  have  put  the  Boers,  who  are  only  a  strong 
minority,  in  the  position  of  a  Government  majority.  We  have 
thus  cheated  the  Band  miner,  who  provides  the  power  for  the 
whole  South  African  machine,  of  the  control  of  the  engine.  And 
we  have  done  this  on  the  eve  of  federation.” 

Beyond  question  the  movement  towards  union  has  set  in  at  a 
time  least  of  all  favourable  to  British  interests.  The  British 
stock,  the  only  solid  basis  of  British  supremacy,  has  been  severely 
depleted.  Economic  adversity  and  the  process  of  ‘‘retrench¬ 
ment  ’  ’  have  set  up  a  melancholy  tide  of  British  emigration  from 
South  Africa.  The  big  fare  has  been  the  main  deterrent.  ‘‘If 
1  could  get  to  England,”  said  a  working  woman  in  South  Africa, 

‘‘  I  could  get  work,  but  here  there  is  nothing,  nothing.  We  have 
held  out  as  long  as  we  can,  and  our  money  is  gone  and  we  can’t 
get  away.”  The  great  danger  for  the  future  is  that  the  South 
African  British,  having  been  sold  once  more  by  party-managers 
at  home,  may  accept  terms  which  can  never  be  approved  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Imperial  interests.  This  country  during  the 
last  two  years  has,  to  say  the  least,  not  strengthened  its  claim 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  British  population.  The  South  African 
British  may  not  improperly  be  regarded  as  a  garrison  holding  a 
position  essential  to  our  rule  in  India  and  our  communications 
with  Australia.  Their  good-will  was  at  least  as  well  worth  secur¬ 
ing  as  the  doubtful  gratitude  of  the  Boers  for  inequitable  prefer¬ 
ences.  British  interests,  however,  in  the  new  constitutional 
settlement  are  now  left  entirely  to  the  British  on  the  spot.  The 
home  Government  can  do  nothing  in  a  matter  so  profoundly 
affecting  the  destinies  of  the  whole  Empire.  An  agitation  in  this 
country  on  behalf  of  any  form  of  constitutional  settlement  could 
only  embarrass  the  Imperialist  party  in  South  Africa  and  endanger 
the  general  cause  of  union.  ‘‘  The  questions  at  issue,”  said  Lord 
Milner,  ‘‘  are  for  the  people  of  South  Africa  to  decide.  But,”  he 
added,  ‘‘  they  are  questions  on  which  the  friends  of  South  Africa 
are  bound  to  form,  and  in  considerate  language  to  express,  a 
well-instructed  opinion .  ’  ’ 

Within  these  limits  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  make  a  few 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  Exception  was  reasonably  taken  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Convention  which  is  to  draft  the  new 
scheme  of  union.  The  differing  representation  of  the  colonies 
was  scarcely  defensible.  The  Cape  sends  twelve,  the  Transvaal 
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f  eight,  and  Natal  and  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony  each  five.  Under 

=  the  Hobart  resolutions,  which  provided  for  a  similar  convention 

to  draft  a  federal  constitution  for  Australia,  the  colonies  were 
i  equally  represented.  This  was  the  only  equitable  arrangement 

(considering  that  the  entire  constitutional  fabric  of  South  Africa 
is  to  be  remodelled.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Cape  Colony, 
simply  because  it  is  a  large  State,  should  have  a  superior  voice  in 
I  deciding  the  destinies  of  Natal  than  Natal  will  enjoy  in  deciding 

I  the  destinies  of  the  Cape.  One  might  as  well  say  that  tte  right 

j  to  life  and  property  among  Tiuman  beings  should  vary  according  to 

I,  their  size  and  stature.  A  small  canton  may  have  as  keen,  and 

I  often  has  much  keener  susceptibilities  than  a  large  province, 

r  This  inequality  of  representation  was  disapproved  by  Sir  Percy 

Fitzpatrick  in  the  Transvaal,  and  strong  exception  was  taken  to 
li;  it  even  by  Dutch  speakers  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 

I-  Orange  Kiver  Colony.  Then  the  delegates  to  the  Australian  Con- 

I  vention  were  directly  chosen  by  the  people.  Under  the  Pretoria 

j  resolutions  the  appointment  has  been  made  by  the  legislatures, 

which,  in  three  out  of  the  four  colonies,  are  under  Boer  control. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Progressive  delegates 
appointed  in  the  three  colonies  have  been  excellently  chosen, 
though,  of  course,  their  numbers  correspond  with  the  majorities, 
in  two  cases  the  artificial  majorities,  existing  in  the  legislatures, 
r  Again,  the  Hobart  proposals  provided  that  the  constitution  in  its 

I  final  form  should  be  “  submitted  to  the  electors  for  acceptance 

I  or  rejection  by  direct  vote.”  That,  we  trust,  will  also  be  done 

I  in  South  Africa,  but  no  specific  provision  was  made  to  secure  this 

:  right  to  the  great  body  of  electors.  The  dominant  party,  no 

doubt,  recognises  that  it  will  gain  no  ultimate  advantage  by 
attempting  to  settle  the  question  over  the  heads  of  the  British. 

;  ‘‘  Let  it  be  a  national  settlement,”  said  Lord  Milner,  at  the  Hotel 

Cecil,  “in  making  which  all  parties  are  fairly  represented,  and 
i!  in  which  they  can  all  feel  that  they  have  had  a  share.”  Some- 

i  thing  more  than  a  bare  majority  in  the  Convention  should  be 

(  necessary  to  carry  decisions  of  first-rate  importance. 

I  The  choice  between  a  Unitarian  and  a  federal  scheme  of  union 
i|  must  be  left  to  the  South  African  people.  With  some  difference 
in  detail ,  Dutch  opinion  inclines  strongly  in  favour  of  unification , 
and  a  majority  of  the  British  seem  to  prefer  a  settlement  on  these 
lines.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  single  legislature  should 
appear  to  the  British  to  offer  an  escape  from  the  hopeless  position 
they  occupy  within  the  three  largest  colonies.  They  may  well 
long  for  the  wider  sphere  of  national  as  distinct  from  provincial 
politics.  But  Natal  and  Ehodesia  are  in  a  different  position. 
Natal  can  scarcely  be  enthusiastic  about  a  change  which  would 
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considerably  diminish,  if  not  destroy,  her  influence  in  the  politics 
of  South  Africa.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  future  before 
Rhodesia,  but  the  progressive  and  British  development  of  that 
colony  would  be  arrested  under  the  rule  of  a  single  legislature  in 
which  Boer  rather  than  British  ideas  would  be  sure  to  prevail. 
The  various  South  African  provinces  have  existed  long  enough 
as  separate  States  to  develop  distinct  egotisms  and  traditions. 
Provincial  sentiment  has  indeed  been  carried  to  excess,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  condemn  in  this  local  patriotism  when  controlled 
by  a  due  sense  of  proportion.  After  all,  a  man’s  shirt,  to  quote 
the  Swiss  champion  of  State  rights,  is  nearer  to  him  than  his  coat. 
The  plan  of  unification  would  compel  the  South  African  to  wear 
his  coat  next  his  skin — a  practice  not  unattended  with  discomfort 
and  even  irritation.  “  The  phase  of  sentiment,”  writes  Professor 
Dicey,  ‘‘which  forms  a  necessary  condition  for  the  formation  of 
a  federal  State  is  that  the  people  of  the  proposed  State  should 
wush  to  form  for  many  purposes  a  single  nation,  yet  should  not 
wish  to  surrender  the  individual  existence  of  each  man’s  State  or 
Canton.”  In  other  words,  they  must  desire  union  rather  than 
unity.  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  sentiment  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  in  the  South  African  colonies  to  justify  recogni¬ 
tion  in  a  federal  system.  The  protests  against  unequal  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Closer  Pinion  Convention  scarcely  support  this 
view.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  virtual  obliteration  of  frontiers 
which  have  grown  to  be  something  more  than  mere  ‘  ‘  lines  on  a 
map.”  A  passage  in  Lord  Selborne’s  Memorandum  is  w^ell  worth 
quoting  : — 


South  Africans  should  be  wary  of  assuming  that  all  South  Africa  can  be 
united  under  one  government  in  .  the  same  compact  manner  as  Natal  or  the 
Orange  River  Colony  is  united  under  one  administration.  Surely  in  a 
country  so  great  as  that  which  extends  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  many  functions  of  government  must  always  in  practice  be  localised 
in  the  hands  of  provincial  or  local  administration.  Within  the  sphere  of 
work  of  a  central  national  administration  w’ould,  of  course,  be  included  all 
matters  which  local  governments  cannot  handle  with  effect,  or  cannot  dispose 
of  at  all;  but  there  would  still  be  functions  which  the  present  governments 
perform,  which  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  a  provincial  administration. 
Obviously  it  would  be  convenient  to  base  those  administrations  on  the 
historic  areas  with  their  existing  governments,  modifying  them  perhaps  on 
less  ambitious  and  far  less  expensive  lines.  Some  arrangement  of  this  sort 
would  have  evolved  itself  even  if  the  government  of  South  Africa  had  spread 
naturally  northwards  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi,  as  it  spread  from  the 
eastern  provinces  in  Canada  to  Yukon  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  seem  indeed  to  have  in  South  Africa  precisely  those  conditions 
to  which  the  federal  system  of  government  is  specifically  adapted. 
Mr.  Merriman,  speaking  in  the  Cape  Parliament  in  support  of 
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the  single  legislature,  said  they  did  not  want  in  South  Africa 
such  a  bundle  of  “jangling,  wrangling  States”  as  is  found  in 
Australia.  Such  conditions,  however,  are  not  essential  to  federal 
1  forms  of  government.  They  have  only  been  accidental,  I  beheve 
temporarily  so,  to  the  Australian  system.  That  federation  differs 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  defining  within  strict  limits  the 
powers  of  the  national  Government,  while  leaving  the  functions 
of  the  individual  States  large  and  indefinite.  Moreover,  in 
Canada  the  Dominion  Government  has  the  right,  which  the 
Commonwealth  Government  does  not  possess,  of  vetoing  the 
legislation  of  the  State.  The  Dominion  Parliament  may  disallow 
any  Act  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature,  even  though  that 
Act  falls  well  within  the  sphere  assigned  by  the  constitution  to 
the  States.  In  Australia  the  States  retain  a  large  amount  of 
legislative  independence.  Their  legislation  requires  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown,  but  not  that  of  the  Commonwealth  Government. 
These  differences  may  account  for  the  “jangling  and  wrangling” 
over  State  rights  to  which  Mr.  Merriman  refers.  It  is  certainly 
not  necessary  that  South  Africa  should  copy  the  Australian  rather 
than  the  Canadian  model.  The  powers  of  the  South  African 
States  might  be  defined  beyond  possibility  of  misunderstanding 
or  controversy.  There  is  far  more  likelihood  of  “jangling  and 
wrangling  ”  in  a  system  which  would  merge  the  W'ell-defined  indi¬ 
vidualities  of  separate  States  in  a  vast  and  newly-created  unit 
of  government. 

The  history  of  the  Empire  provides  a  lesson  and  a  warning. 
In  1840  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united  in  a  single  system 
of  responsible  government.  That  arrangement  lasted  amid  ever¬ 
growing  difficulties  for  just  twenty-seven  years.  In  1858  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Canadian  Government  visited  England  in  order  to 
represent  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  to  the  Colonial  Office. 
In  a  dispatch  written  to  the  Colonial  Minister  they  said  ;  “  Very 
grave  difficulties  now  present  themselves  in  conducting  the 
government  of  Canada.  .  .  .  The  progress  of  population  has  been 
more  rapid  in  the  Western  Province,  and  claims  are  now  made 
on  behalf  of  its  inhabitants  for  giving  them  representation  in  the 
Legislature  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  .  .  .  The  result  is 
shown  by  agitation  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  peaceful  and 
harmonious  working  of  our  constitution,  and,  consequently,  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  progress  of  the  province.  .  .  .  The  Canadian 
Government  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  seeking  such  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  difficulties  as  may  for  ever  remove 
them.”  In  1864  followed  the  Quebec  Convention  and  in  1867  the 
British  North  America  Act  establishing  the  federation  which  has 
worked  with  such  admirable  results.  Conditions  in  Canada 
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differed  from  those  now  existing  in  South  Africa,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  unification  should  succeed  any  better  in  the  one  case 
than  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Natal  and  Ehodesia 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  representation  of,  say,  ten  members  each 
in  an  Assembly  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  how  they  would  like 
being  placed  under  the  control  of  a  sole  legislature  sitting  a 
thousand  miles  away  under  Table  Mountain.  A  scheme  of  unifi¬ 
cation  might  be  formulated  without  great  difficulty,  but  I  feel 
certain  it  would  break  dowm,  and  that  a  federal  system,  as  in 
Canada ,  would  have  to  take  its  place.  These  constitutional  changes, 
how'ever,  are  not  effected  without  great  waste  and  friction,  and  it 
is  better  that  South  Africa  should  wait  a  few  years  than  adopt  an 
unsatisfactory  and  merely  transitional  settlement. 

The  choice  between  the  two  schemes  is,  of  course,  preliminary 
to  all  other  considerations.  But  whether  the  future  constitution 
be  federal  or  Unitarian  the  question  of  an  “  electoral  basis  ”  will 
have  to  be  fought  out  and  settled.  The  British  will  have  to  stand 
for  the  principle  of  “  one  vote,  one  value,”  if  they  are  to  secure 
their  proper  voice  in  South  African  politics.  This  principle, 
together  with  those  of  equal  constituencies,  the  basis  of  voters, 
and  automatic  redistribution,  were  embodied  in  the  Transvaal 
constitution,  and  under  any  scheme  of  union  they  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  Even  the  population  basis 
would  be  fair  as  compared  with  the  inequities  existing  at  the 
Cape.  To  take  one  example,  Woodstock  returns  one  member 
for  2,691  voters  and  9,171  white  inhabitants,  while  Victoria  East 
returns  a  member  for  445  voters  and  1,438  white  population. 
These  unjustifiable  advantages  of  the  rural  Dutch  over  the  urban 
British  districts  cannot  continue.  It  is  not  a  question  so  much 
of  British  versus  Dutch  as  of  elementary  justice  and  equality  of 
civic  rights.  After  the  adoption  of  the  more  equitable  system  in 
the  two  new  colonies  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  its 
acceptance  at  the  Cape  and  in  Natal. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  here  with  the  native  question.  There 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  sound  and  satisfactory  agreement  on  this 
subject.  The  choice  practically  lies  betw^een  the  system  of  native 
franchise  existing  at  the  Cape,  under  which  the  voting  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  the  same  for  all,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  South 
African  Native  Affairs  Commission  (1903  to  1905),  which  pro¬ 
posed  a  separate  system  of  representation  for  the  natives.  Under 
this  no  native  would  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  any 
member  or  candidate  for  whom  a  European  has  the  right  to  vote. 
Obviously  this  is  not  quite  so  perfect  an  application  of  the  ideal 
of  “  equal  rights  for  all  civilised  men,”  adopted  by  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  Lord  Milner,  as  the  native  franchise  existing  at  the  Cape. 
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At  any  rate,  some  middle  course  must  be  discovered  between  the 
Cape  system  and  the  entire  refusal  of  political  rights  to  the 
natives  under  the  Transvaal  constitution.  The  old  crude 
“  schepsel  ”  ideas  are  happily  disappearing  from  South  Africa. 
Both  races  are  prepared  to  adopt  a  liberal  policy  towards  the 
native  population,  and  this  momentous  problem  at  least  is  not 
likely  to  bar  the  road  to  South  African  unity. 

The  two  races  in  Canada  have  just  been  celebrating  their  union 
in  a  single  great  nation  on  the  very  battle-grounds  on  which  they 
were  once  arrayed  against  each  other  in  mortal  conflict.  Surely 
Boer  and  Briton,  who  are  after  all  more  cognate  in  blood  and 
religion  than  British  and  French,  will  move  gradually  but  surely 
towards  the  same  happy  consummation.  The  presence  of  a  great 
foreign  Power  along  the  Canadian  frontier  and  the  concentration 
of  the  French-Canadians  in  a  single  province  have  assisted  the 
process  of  reconcilement  in  Canada.  The  obliteration  of  racial 
divisions  in  South  Africa  may  be  slower  and  more  difficult,  but 
the  healing  influences  of  time  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  must  count  for  something  in  the  course  of  events.  Yet 
the  one  condition  of  peace  in  this  long-distracted  country  is  the 
frank  and  general  acceptance  of  British  supremacy,  and  the  only 
sure  basis  of  that  supremacy  is  a  clear  preponderance  of  the 
British  element  in  the  white  population. 

J.  Saxon  Mills. 


THE  QUEBEC  TERCENTENARY. 

I. 


The  RomaxNce  of  the  Past. 

Quebec  is  perhaps  the  most  romantic  spot  in  the  Empire.  Nono 
other  provides  quite  the  same  wealth  of  incident ;  its  story  sums 
up  the  conflict  of  civilisation  with  savagery ;  it  tells  of  the 
pioneers  wdio  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  what  we  should  regard  as 
crazy  cockleshells,  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  wilderness  and  the 
wild  man ;  it  illustrates  the  struggle  of  two  great  European 
Powers  for  the  mastery  of  the  world ;  it  includes  the  breaking 
up  and  the  re-construction  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  a  story 
containing  all  the  adventures,  the  intrigues,  the  surprises,  the 
devotion  which  form  the  stock-in-trade  of  novelists  from  Feni- 
more  Cooper  to  Gilbert  Parker.  Redskin  and  white  man  did 
nothing  in  the  pages  of  the  one  more  thrilling  than  the  episodes 
w’hich  sprang  from  the  missionary  enterprise  of  Jesuit  and 
Recollet  and  the  alliance  of  the  French  and  Hurons  and  Algon- 
quins  against  the  Five  Nations ;  and  the  History  of  Old  Quebec 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  romances  to  which  the  other  has 
put  his  name.^  A  pageant  at  Warwick,  at  Oxford  or  at  Chelsea, 
cannot  be  lacking  in  picturesque  and  significant  detail  :  it  is  local 
and  uneventful  when  placed  side  by  side  wdth  the  past  of 
Quebec.  It  is  as  a  meadow  stream  contrasted  with  the  mighty 
river  on  which  Quebec  stands.  The  student  of  history  who  can 
run  his  eye  down  the  events  which  followed  from  the  founding 
of  Quebec  in  1608  will  see  a  concatenation  of  chapters  conveying 
in  dramatic  form  the  whole  story  of  European  colonisation  from 
the  effort  to  plant  the  feudal  system  of  France  on  Western 
shores  to  the  concession  of  full  autonomy  to  her  daughter 
States  by  Great  Britain.  France  made  mistakes  and  lost  her 
Empire;  Great  Britain  made  mistakes,  profited  by  them,  and 
rose  from  her  disasters  mightier  than  ever.  Both  countries 
poured  out  blood  and  treasure  to  be  mistress  of  the  West ;  their 
rivalry  extended  over  centuries ;  and  the  issue  was  by  no  means  a 
foregone  conclusion,  much  as  the  historian  whose  wisdom  comes 
after  the  event  may  think  to  the  contrary.  It  was  a  duel  to 
the  death.  j\ssuredly  no  one  who  participated  in  it,  or  was  in  a 
position  a  century  since  to  gauge  its  consequences,  would  ever 
have  dreamed  that  the  two  could  sit  down  in  amity  and  review 
(1)  Old  Quebec,  by  Gilbert  Parker  and  Claude  G.  Bryan.  Macmillan,  1903. 
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the  past  without  bitterness  as  they  are  doing  to-day.  This  is 
the  year  of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition,  the  biggest  thing  in 
exhibitions  London  has  seen;  but  the  Franco-British  Exhibition 
is  surely  the  Quebec  pageant,  in  which  the  descendants  of  victor 
and  vanquished  join  hands  in  commemorating  the  achievements 
of  their  own  and  each  other’s  heroes.  The  Quebec  pageant  is  the 
happy  ending  to  the  romance,  the  veritable  mamage  bells,  in  fact, 
which  are  the  commonplace  of  fiction. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  imagination  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
conjure  up  the  conditions  in  wLich  the  venturesome  spirits  of  the 
sixteenth  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  provided 
by  Columbus,  Cabot,  and  da  Gama  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth. 
Spain  threw  all  her  energy  into  reaping  the  rich  harvest  of  the 
support  she  had  given  Columbus ;  under  Papal  authority  she 
elected  to  lay  claim  to  half  the  world.  That  France  and  England 
would  be  assenting  parties  even  the  haughty  Spaniard  probably 
did  not  anticipate.  England  was  strangely  slow  in  following  up 
the  Cabots’  lead,  and  the  first  real  efforts  at  exploration  and 
discovery  along  the  north-eastern  shores  of  America  were  made 
by  France.  FT’ench  fishermen  found  their  way  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  Jacques  Cartier  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence. 
France  flouted  Papal  bulls  and  gave  her  sons  authority  to  appro¬ 
priate  what  they  might  for  France,  and,  if  possible,  find  their 
way  to  Asia  by  the  waters  of  the  West.  Cartier  made  three 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic  in  boats  which  were  to  the  modern 
leviathans  pretty  much  what  an  old  inn  of  coaching  days  would  be 
to  an  up-to-date  hotel  in  a  fashionable  resort.  The  wonder  is  that 
any  one  of  these  vessels  of  fifty  tons  burden  or  less  ever  survived 
the  storms  and  stress  of  the  ocean.  As  a  fact,  many  either 
went  to  the  bottom  or  were  battered  back  to  the  ports  of  France  ; 
if  those  that  made  the  voyage  outstayed  the  summer  beyond 
the  seas,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  remain  throughout  the 
long  winter.  Cartier  in  1534  was  the  first  European,  so  far  as 
we  know',  to  sight  the  headland  in  the  St.  Lawrence  which  was 
to  become  Quebec — the  veritable  Gibraltar  of  Canada — then  the 
centre  of  an  Indian  settlement  called  Stadacona  ;  later  he  stood  upon 
the  heights  above  Hochelaga,  which  he  called  Mount  Royal  and 
we  know  to-day  as  Montreal.  One  astonishing  fact  about  Cartier’s 
appearance  in  the  St.  Lawrence  wras  the  reception  given  to  him 
by  the  natives — the  Indians,  as  they  were  called,  in  the  belief, 
to  quote  the  patent  granted  to  Roberval  by  Francis  I.  in  1540, 
that  “the  lands  of  Canada  and  Hochelaga”  formed  “the 
extremity  of  Asia  towards  the  w'est.”  The  Indians  were  no  doubt 
amazed  at  this  incursion  of  white  people,  and  the  Frenchmen’s 
arms  of  precision  would  be  a  warning  to  them  to  be  on  their 
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best  behaviour.  But  they  were  suspicious,  and  tried  to  frighten 
Cartier  from  any  attempt  to  make  his  way  beyond  Stadacona 
by  dressing  themselves  up  as  devils.  Cartier  laughed  at  their 
tricks  and  pushed  ahead.  His  visits  were  hardly  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence.  Not  content  with  carrying  two  young  Indians 
to  France  “  as  a  sample  of  the  native  products  of  the  New  World  ” 
he  abducted  the  Chief  Donnacora  and  others.  If  the  natives  had 
heard  of  the  doings  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  south  they  might 
well  have  concluded  that  the  horrors  of  European  civilisation 
were  about  to  be  foist  on  their  own  primeval  conditions  of 
savagery.  They  were,  however,  to  enjoy  a  lengthy  respite. 
After  Cartier  there  was  an  interval  of  some  sixty  years,  during 
which  France  was  absorbed  in  her  troubles  at  home  and  had 
little  thought  for  the  New  France,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
might  be  created  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Except  for  the  more  or 
less  irregular  traffic  of  a  few  French  sailors,  the  natives  might 
well  have  thought  the  French  had  gone  for  ever,  disappearing  as 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  they  came. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  both  England 
and  France  seem  to  have  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
they  should  make  a  real  start  in  the  colonising  of  North  America. 
Last  year  the  United  States  celebrated  the  tercentenary  of  the 
founding  of  Jamestown  ;  to-day  Canada  is  celebrating  the  ter¬ 
centenary  of  the  building  of  the  first  habitation  in  Quebec. 
Samuel  de  Champlain  was  the  actual  parent  of  Canada.  A  good 
many  years  ago,  Parkman,  the  prolific  and  picturesque  chronicler 
of  the  struggle  for  a  continent,^  said  that  Champlain’s  “  half- 
forgotten  name  ”  was  “  foremost  on  the  bright  roll  of  forest 
chivalry  ”  ;  his  name  is  as  familiar  in  our  mouths  in  July,  1908, 
as  any  other.  As  the  history  of  Canada  unfolds  itself  we  can 
now  see  that,  when  Champlain  made  the  first  clearing  on 
the  Quebec  shore,  he  was  making  also  the  first  clearing 
in  the  long  account  open  between  France  and  England.  He 
went  to  America,  under  the  patent  granted  to  de  Monts,  to 
promote  the  fur  trade,  to  explore,  to  colonise.  It  was  his  in¬ 
tuition  that  carried  the  pioneers  away  from  the  coast  to  the  ideal 
spot  for  a  settlement  which  should  be  the  radiating  point  of 
future  endeavour.  Champlain  was  no  mere  servant  of  com¬ 
mercial  speculation,  as  were  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
belonged  to  the  category  of  adventurer-statesmen  that  includes 
a  Clive  and  a  John  Smith.  He  had  a  passion  for  exploration, 
and  there  was  something  of  the  missionary  about  him  too.  “  He 

(1)  Parkman’s  U'orts  have  been  admirably  summarised  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  the  time  to  read  them  in  the  original  dozen  volumes  in  Tht  Stniggh 
for  a  Continent,  by  Pelham  Edgar  (Macmillan,  1902). 
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was,”  says  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  *'  an  embodiment  at  once  of  the 
religious  zeal  and  of  the  mediaeval  spirit  of  romance  which 
carried  the  Bourbon  lilies  into  the  trackless  wilderness  of  North 
America  at  a  time  when  English  colonisation  contented  itself 
with  a  narrow  strip  on  the  Atlantic  coast.”  During  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  life  of  Champlain  was 
the  history  of  Canada.  No  more  single-purposed  hero  ever  took 
the  lead  in  promoting  the  interests  of  country  and  king  abroad. 
Kich  men  found  the  sinews  to  assist  his  work  from  the  safe 
distance  of  Prance;  others,  anxious  to  be  rich,  faced  perils  as 
great  as  his  own  in  search  of  wealth ;  many  devoted  men 
gave  their  lives  to  the  establishment  of  French  supremacy  in 
Canada,  but  among  the  principals  he  alone  braved  all  for  no 
selhsh  end.  Lake  Champlain  is  the  memorial  of  one  of  his 
earliest  achievements.  He  easily  made  friends  with  the 
Hurons  and  the  Algonquins,  and  joined  them  in  a  long  and 
hazardous  expedition  against  their  enemies  the  Iroquois,  the 
redoubtable  confederacy  of  Five  Nations,  the  cruellest  and  the 
most  courageous  of  American  natives.  He  could  be  lured 
hundreds  of  miles  inland  by  the  lying  reports  of  a  young 
Frenchman  who  claimed  to  have  seen  waters,  the  discovery  of 
which  might  have  solved  the  riddle  of  the  Western  route  to  the 
Far  East ;  he  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Atlantic  year  after  year  in 
order  to  keep  the  colony  alive  ;  he  introduced  the  Becollets  to  begin 
the  great  work  of  attempting  to  Christianise  the  Indians,  which 
the  Jesuits  were  to  take  up  and  carry  on  a  little  later  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  called  for  martyrs  and  wdth  consequences  that 
affected  the  history  of  Empires.  Champlain  not  only  founded 
Quebec,  but  he  laid  the  lines  of  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  turned  vast  stretches  of 
North  America  into  a  shambles.  The  Iroquois  menace  was  to 
be  met  and  the  defence  of  New  France  assured  by  an  alliance 
between  the  Canadian  tribes  and  the  French  settlers.  ‘‘  It  was 
the  aim  of  Champlain,”  Parkman  says,  ‘‘as  of  his  successors, 
to  persuade  the  threatened  and  endangered  hordes  to  live  at 
peace  with  each  other,  and  to  form  against  the  common  foe  a 
virtual  league  of  which  the  French  colony  would  be  the  heart 
and  the  head,  and  which  would  continually  widen  with  the 
widening  area  of  discovery.  With  French  soldiers  to  fight  their 
battles,  French  priests  to  baptise  them,  and  French  traders  to 
supply  their  increasing  wants,  their  dependence  would  be 
complete.” 

What  Champlain  began  so  early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  continued  with  more  or  less  spirit  throughout  its  course. 
Frontenac,  as  a  ruler,  was  a  greater  Champlain,  and  fifty  years 
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after  Champlain  had  been  laid  in  his  grave  at  Quebec  his  suc¬ 
cessors  were  still  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy.  The  conflict  meant  martyrdom  for  many  of  the 
missionaries ;  it  involved  the  practical  destruction  of  more  than 
one  powerful  tribe  ;  it  called  forth  the  highest  qualities  of  heroism 
in  both  sexes  among  the  slender  ranks  of  the  settlers.  Of  the 
Jesuit  martyrs  the  most  striking  case  is  that  of  Jean  de  Brebeuf 
and  Lalemont  in  1649.  Captured  by  the  Iroquois  in  their 
onslaught  on  the  Hurons  at  St.  Louis,  the  priests  were  subject 
to  all  the  tortures  which  the  Indian  mind  could  devise,  and 
none  surely  w'as  ever  more  resourceful  in  devilish  expedients 
than  the  Iroquois.  When  Brebeuf  sought  to  cheer  his  converts 
with  the  promise  of  heaven  and  pronounced  anathema  on 
their  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  by  way  of  giving  him  a  taste  of  the 
hereafter  he  had  invoked  for  themselves,  burnt  his  flesh,  forced 
a  red-hot  iron  down  his  throat,  and  hung  a  collar  of  red-hot 
hatchets  round  his  neck.  They  tortured  Lalemont  before  his 
eyes,  and  mocked  baptism  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  their 
heads.  Lalemont,  with  ail  his  spiritual  fortitude,  was  not 
physically  capable  of  Brebeuf’s  stoic  endurance.  Brebeuf  robbed 
them  of  the  joy  of  seeing  him  writhe  in  agony,  and  when  at  last 
they  despatched  him,  small  w’onder  the  cannibals  fought  to  drink 
his  blood,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  impart  to  themselves  the 
spirit  they  could  not  cow.  Sublime  as  was  the  devotion  of 
Brebeuf,  it  was  hardly  greater  than  that  of  a  young  officer 
named  Dollard  or  Daulac  in  1660.  The  Indians  on  the  war¬ 
path  designed  to  wipe  out  the  French  at  Quebec  and  Montreal 
altogether.  Dollard  wms  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
in  Canada  three  years.  He  was  in  command  of  the  garrison  at 
Montreal,  and  the  peril  of  the  colony  seemed  to  Lim  to  call  for 
a  supreme  act  which  should  show  the  Iroquois  the  sort  of  men 
they  had  to  meet  when  they  elected  to  close  with  the  sons  of 
France.  Dollard  proposed  to  advance  with  a  few  companions 
up  the  Fiver  Ottawa,  and  take  the  Indians  in  ambush  as  they 
came  down.  All  told,  the  band  of  heroes  who  embarked  on  this 
mission  to  certain  destruction  numbered  seventeen.  Near  the 
rapids  of  Long  Saut  they  found  a  rickety  palisade  fort  which  had 
been  left  by  some  Algonquins,  and  here,  joined  by  some  forty 
friendly  natives,  they  made  their  stand.  They  ambushed  one 
party,  but  several  escaped  into  the  forest,  and  the  main  body 
were  soon  on  the  way  to  avenge  their  fellow's.  Day  after  day 
they  assaulted  the  rude  defences  held  by  the  Frenchmen,  only 
to  be  driven  back  by  point  blank  fire.  Day  after  day  reinforce¬ 
ments  came  to  the  attack,  whilst  the  greater  number  of 
Dollard’ 8  natives  deserted ;  the  defenders  were  cut  off  from 
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the  river,  and  their  water  supply  was  as  scanty  as  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  sleep.  For  eight  or  nine  days  the  Iroquois  were 
unable  to  make  headway,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  the 
little  band  within  the  fort.  They  determined  on  a  grand 
assault  under  the  protection  of  large  rude  shields,  but  even  then 
they  might  have  failed  had  not  a  lighted  musketoon ,  which  Dollard 
tried  to  throw  over  the  palisade,  not  caught  the  top,  fallen  back 
and  exploded  among  the  Frenchmen.  The  Iroquois  got  into  the 
fort,  but  took  none  of  the  defenders  alive,  and  their  victory  was 
a  costly  one.  To  the  colony  the  event  was  salvation,  according 
to  Farkman.  “  If  seventeen  Frenchmen,  four  Algonquins,  and 
one  Huron  behind  a  picket  fence  could  hold  seven  hundred 
warriors  at  bay  so  long,  what  might  they  expect  from  many  such 
fighting  behind  walls  of  stone?  For  that  year  they  thought 
no  more  of  capturing  Quebec  and  Montreal,  but  went  home, 
dejected  and  amazed,  to  howl  over  their  losses  and  nurse  their 
dashed  courage  for  a  day  of  vengeance.”  The  same  indomitable 
spirit  marks  the  conduct  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  Magdeleine  de 
Vercheres,  the  daughter  of  the  Seignior  of  Vercheres,  which  lies 
some  way  below  Montreal.  Her  father  was  away  on  duty  in 
Quebec,  and  her  mother  was  in  Montreal.  She  had  two  younger 
brothers,  and  her  only  other  companions  were  the  servants,  two 
soldiers  and  an  old  man  of  eighty.  A  fort  and  a  blockhouse 
stood  near  each  other.  One  morning  in  October,  1692,  came  the 
dread  cry  of  ‘  ‘  Iroquois !  ’  ’  Terror  seized  the  workers  and  the 
two  soldiers,  all  except  Magdeleine.  She  ran  to  the  fort  and 
promptly  took  the  lead  in  arranging  for  its  defence ;  she  put  the 
women  and  children — as  though  she  and  her  brothers  were  more 
than  children! — into  the  blockhouse,  as  likely  to  be  more  easily 
defended ;  she  posted  the  old  man  and  her  brothers  on  three  of 
the  bastions  of  the  fort,  herself  taking  the  fourth.  The  Iroquois 
prowled  around  day  and  night  for  a  week,  but  the  girl  disposed 
her  forces  so  well  that  she  deceived  them  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  defence.  Her  example  inspired  the  rest  of  the  company  until 
succour  arrived  and  she  handed  over  her  ”  command.”  In 
Magdeleine  de  Vercheres  there  were  surely  the  makings  of  a 
Canadian  Jeanne  d’Arc  I 

These  things  were  the  incidentals  to  a  great  scheme  which 
had  the  control  of  a  continent  for  its  ultimate  object.  France 
was  ambitious  but  never  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  the  carrying  out  of  her  Imperial  projects.  She  was  jealous  of 
English  expansion,  but  she  bound  those  whom  she  sent  to  check 
it  hand  and  foot.  Richelieu  might  found  the  Company  of  One 
Hundred  Associates  to  colonise  and  to  trade ;  gaols  and  streets 
might  be  swept  to  provide  settlers ;  Colbert  might  send  forth 
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chartered  companies  East  and  West ;  it  was  always  the  same. 
Everything  had  to  be  ordered  from  France.  Louis  XIV. ’s 
“  L’4tat  c’est  moi,”  was  the  determining  factor.  Even  a 
Frontenac  was  denied  the  reasonably  free  hand  which  was  indis¬ 
pensable  in  days  when  distance  separated  continents  by  months. 
New  France  was  run  on  the  lines  of  uncompromising  absolutism 
and  officialism,  and  as  though  the  restraints  of  Kings  and 
Charters  were  not  sufficient  there  were  absurd  bickerings  and 
differences  between  Governors,  bishops,  intendants,  and  others, 
which,  combined  with  the  Indian  menace  and  English  hoslility, 
make  it  wonderful  thal  enterprise  was  not  hopelessly  crushed. 
The  men  who  plunged  into  forests  in  order  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  profits  of  the  fur  trade — the  famous  coureurs  de  hois — were 
outlawed  instead  of  being  utilised  to  the  general  benefit.  French 
officers  and  officials  themselves,  if  they  did  anything  at  all, 
had  often  to  act  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  coureurs  de  hois 
by  ignoring  orders  from  home.  “  Though,”  says  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  ‘‘Louis  XIV.  had  warned  Talon  and  Frontenac  to 
concentrate  their  limited  forces  rather  than  scatter  them,  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  policy  to  discourage  Western  exploration 
and  trade  expansion,  both  Intendant  and  Governor  virtually 
defied  on  this  point  the  instructions  of  the  monarch.”^  If  these 
instructions  had  been  regarded.  La  Salle  would  never  have 
embarked  upon  those  momentous  river  and  lake  voyages  which 
led  him  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which,  as  the  ancient  chronicler  suggested,  would  not  have 
been  believed  but  for  ‘‘  unquestionable  witnesses  who  by  Word 
of  Mouth  and  other  undoubted  Proofs  of  the  notable  Discoveries 
made  by  Monsieur  de  la  Sale  have  stopped  the  mouths  of  his 
enemies.”  As  a  result  France  laid  claim  to  the  w’hole  of  the 
west  of  North  America  from  Canada  to  Louisiana,  as  it  was 
called  in  honour  of  the  French  King.  La  Salle’s  discoveries 
prepared  the  way  for  the  chain  of  fortified  posts  by  which  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  France  sought  to 
hem  in  the  English  settlements  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Alleghanies.  If  the  French  Court  had  been  less  concerned  with 
the  advancement  of  its  own  vicious  courses  and  more  with  the 
realisation  of  long-cherished  dreams  of  a  New  France,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  there  might  have  been  no  such  expansion  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  in  America  as  the  last  hundred  years 
have  witnessed.  As  it  was  from  the  time  of  Champlain  to 
Frontenac,  France  tried  to  build  without  material,  and  from  the 
time  of  Frontenac  to  Montcalm  to  make  imperial  strands  of 

(1)  Old  France  in  the.  New  World:  Quebec  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By 
James  Douglas  (Cleveland  :  The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  1905.) 
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worsted  where  only  the  stoutest  cord  could  suffice.  Her  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  there ;  she  had  the  ideal  jumping  off  place  in 
Quebec ;  her  sons  were  of  the  right  stuff  if  their  spirit  had  been 
encouraged  and  their  numbers  fostered ;  but  the  French  system 
was  wrong  ;  it  made  for  weakness  where  there  should  have  been 
strength;  it  placed  a  premium  on  corriiption,  and  it  paved  the 
way  to  the  final  overthrow  of  French  power  in  America  by  the 
capture  of  the  stronghold  Champlain  had  seized. 

Quebec  has  many  times  been  the  pivot  of  Imperial  fortunes, 
both  military  and  political.  The  Prince  of  Wales  landed  at 
Quebec  on  July  •2‘2nd.  It  was  on  July  22nd,  1629,  that  the 
English  flag  was  first  hoisted  over  the  historic  promontory.^ 
England  and  France  were  at  war,  and  in  1628  the  Kirkes 
appeared  in  the  St.  Ijawrenco  with  an  English  fleet ;  but  beyond 
destroying  some  buildings,  seizing  some  stock,  and  scaring  the 
tiny  colony  out  of  its  wits,  they  did  nothing.  Champlain  was  in 
sore  difficulties.  The  fort  he  had  built  w’as  falling  to  pieces, 
food  was  scarce,  and  a  miserable  winter  followed.  When  summer 
came  again,  and  he  looked  for  provisions  and  succour  from 
France,  there  reappeared  instead  the  Kirkes,  who  meant  this 
time  to  take  Quebec.  Defence  was  out  of  the  question,  but  the 
captors  made  the  conditions  of  surrender  as  honourable  as  possible 
for  the  man  but  for  whom  Quebec  would  not  have  been  in 
existence.  Months  before  Quebec  was  taken  by  the  Kirkes 
peace  had  been  signed,  and  France  demanded  its  restitution.  It 
was,  however,  held  for  three  years,  and  was  eventually  returned 
in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  dowry  of 
Charles  I.’s  Queen,  money  which  the  King  badly  needed  to 
provide  for  a  s|x>ndthrift  Court  and  to  fight  subjects  whom  Divine 
Fight  could  not  reconcile  to  misrule.  Quebec  ,  once  more  in  French 
hands,  became  a  source  of  chronic  trouble  to  the  English.  The 
great  Frontenac  harried  the  English  settlements,  until  in  1690, 
when  James  II.  was  a  refugee  in  France,  the  colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  despatched  a  fleet  to  the  St.  Lawrence  under  Sir  William 
Phipps.  Sixty  years  had  made  some  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  defences,  though  the  numbers  of  the  defenders  were  still 
small.  Phipps,  in  the  name  of  King  William,  sent  a  messenger 
under  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Quebec.  The 
messenger  was  blindfolded  before  landing,  and  taken  by  devious 
ways  through  what  seemed  to  be  crowds  of  people  to  the  presence 
of  Frontenac.  Phipps  required  an  answer  within  an  hour  “  upon 
the  peril  that  will  ensue.”  Frontenac,  surrounded  by  his  officers, 

(1)  Mr.  James  Douglas’s  Old  Franre  in  the  New  World.  Mr.  Henry  Kirke  in 
The  First  English  Conqvest  of  Canada  (2nd  edition.  Sampson  Low,  1908),  gives 
the  date  as  August  20th.  Parkman  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  say  July  20th. 
Which  is  correct? 
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told  the  messenger  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  usurper, 
and  that  the  lawful  King  of  England  was  under  the  protection 
of  France.  To  the  request  that  an  answer  should  be  given  in 
writing,  Frontenac  said  :  “I  will  answer  your  general  only  wdth 
the  mouths  of  my  cannon,  that  he  may  learn  a  man  like  me  is 
not  to  be  summoned  after  this  fashion.”  Phipps  after  some 
delay  decided  upon  a  combined  military  and  naval  attack,  but 
his  plans  miscarried,  largely  owing  to  his  own  impatience  in 
action.  The  men  w^ho  were  sent  on  shore  under  Major  Walley 
made  no  headway,  w'ere  half  starved,  and  suffered  from  disease. 
Frontenac  held  Walley  in  check,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
His  cannon  spoke  so  effectually  that  in  the  course  of  a  week 
Walley ’s  men  were  once  more  taken  on  board,  and  the  fleet, 
badly  knocked  about ,  dropi>ed  dowm  the  river  to  repair  and  depart 
discomfited.  Expert  opinion  held  that  Quebec  could  have  been 
taken  if  the  expedition  had  not  been  bungled,  and  there  had 
been  caution  and  pertinacity  where  there  were  rashness  and  pre¬ 
cipitancy.  During  the  w-ar  of  the  Spanish  succession  England 
and  her  colonies  were  agreed  that  Quebec  must  be  taken  from 
France  if  there  was  to  be  security  for  the  English  settlers. 
Veterans  were  sent  out  from  England,  and  an  expedition  was  to 
march  overland  whilst  a  fleet  under  Sir  Hovendeji  Walker  was 
to  make  its  way  to  the  St.  LawTence  in  co-operation.  Quebec 
prepared  for  her  third  siege,  but  Providence  was  on  her  side 
once  more.  Admiral  Walker  in  a  fog  got  his  fleet  entangled  in 
the  treacherous  channel  north  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  lost 
several  battleships  and  nearly  nine  hundred  lives,  and  promptly 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  steps  being  taken  to  recall  the  overland 
force.  The  ignominy  of  the  affair  was  greater  than  that  attaching 
to  Phipps’s  reverse.  The  w’ar  over,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  took  much  from  France,  but  left  her  in  possession  of  Quebec 
and  her  sons  free  to  pursue  ambitious  designs  of  w^estward  expan¬ 
sion  and  appropriation.  Peace  for  long  was  impossible  with  one 
race  trying  to  pen  up  the  other,  and  that  the  more  populous,  in 
a  country  the  very  limits  of  which  were  unknowm.  The  Seven 
Years’  War  was  anticipated  in  America  by  sharp  frontier  conflicts, 
and  began  badly  for  the  English  colonies  as  it  began  badly  for 
the  Mother  Country.  Then  Pitt  came  into  powder,  and  with 
masterful  strategy  directed  fleets  and  armies  east  and  west  to 
victory.  None  but  a  Pitt  w'ould  have  dared  entrust  the  most 
important  of  all  his  schemes,  so  far  as  America  was  concerned, 
to  the  hands  of  a  young  general  whose  fitness  for  the  task  Pitt 
perhaps  alone  detected.  Wolfe  was  to  capture  Quebec.  The 
fortress  had  never  been  as  strong  as  it  w'as  in  1759,  nor  had  it 
ever  been  held  by  so  able  a  soldier  as  Montcalm,  who  had  with 
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him  a  force  much  superior  in  numbers  to  that  commanded  by 
Wolfe.  The  story  of  the  long  siege  :  Wolfe’s  first  disastrous 
attack;  the  occupation  of  the  Heights  of  Levis,  from  which 
Quebec  was  pounded  with  cannon  ;  the  moving  of  the  fleet  up  the 
river  above  Quebec ;  the  illness  of  Wolfe  ;  the  decision  when  the 
case  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  a  landing  in  the  Anse  de  Foulon , 
now  called  Wolfe’s  Cove ;  the  silent  progress  of  the  boats  in  the 
dead  of  night  whilst  Wolfe  recited  Gray’s  Elegy  ;  the  dramatic 
accidents  by  which  the  British  were  placed  in  possession  of 
information  which  enabled  them  to  deceive  the  French  sentry 
on  duty  ;  the  ascent  of  the  cliffs  till  four  thousand  seasoned  veterans 
had  gained  the  Plains  of  Abraham ;  the  raising  of  the  alarm 
on  that  September  morning  ;  the  effort  to  drive  the  English  back  ; 
the  death  of  Wolfe  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  of  Montcalm, 
his  redoubtable  opponent,  within  a  few  hours,  has  often  been 
told,  and  more  than  once  recently.^  The  story  is  one  which 
neither  Frenchman  nor  Briton  can  possibly  read  unmoved.  Much 
happened  in  Quebec  during  the  siege,  notoriously  the  shameful 
transactions  of  the  Intendant  Bigot,  which  sorely  handicapped 
Montcalm,  but  the  defence,  it  is  generally  agreed,  reflects  only 
less  honour  on  Montcalm  than  the  capture  reflects  on  Wolfe. 
The  joint  monument  to  their  memory  which  stands  on  Dufferin 
Terrace,  Quebec,  is  unique,  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  most 
eloquent  tribute  to  rival  heroes  ever  conceived  :  — 

Mortem  virtus  Communem 
Famam  Historia 
Monumentum  Posteritas 
Debit. 

Quebec  was  surrendered,  and  the  prowess  that  w'on  it  managed 
to  hold  it  in  the  teeth  of  a  most  determined  effort  to  retake  it ; 
in  the  battle  of  Ste.  Foye  the  British  under  Murray  w^ere  beaten, 
but  the  French  were  too  exhausted  to  follow  up  their  advantage, 
and  they  never  got  their  chance  again.  The  Plains  of  Abraham 
and  the  field  of  St.  Foye  are  to  form  the  new  National  Park 
which  will  commemorate  for  all  time  the  achievements  of  both 
English  and  French.  Ste.  Foye  is  marked  by  an  iron  pillar, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Bellona,  the  gift  of  Prince  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  1855,  bearing  the  words  :  “  Aux  Braves.”  No 
fitter  motto  could  be  found  to  place  above  the  gates  of  the 
National  Park.  In  the  hour  of  her  triumph  England  showed 
herself  wisely  great,  much  greater  and  much  wiser  than  the 

(1)  The  Fight  with  France  for  North  America,  by  A.  G.  Bradley  (Constable, 
1902);  The  Fight  for  Canada,  by  Major  W.  Wood  (Constable,  1904). 
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American  colonists.  She  had  driven  France  out  of  North 
America,  and  was  resolved  that  she  should  never  re-enter,  but 
she  undertook  to  leave  the  Canadians  in  full  enjoyment  of  their 
language,  their  laws,  and  their  religion.  The  English  settlers 
and  traders  disapproved.  Murray  wrote  in  17G4 — the  year  after 
the  Treaty  of  Paris — “  Little,  very  little,  will  content  the  new 
subjects,  but  nothing  will  satisfy  the  licentious  fanatics  tradin^r 
here  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Canadians,  who  are  perhaps  the 
bravest  and  the  best  race  upon  the  globe.”  ^  The  Quebec  Act 
ten  years  later  confirmed  the  French  Canadians  in  their  privi¬ 
leges,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Americans,  wdio  were  then 
threatening  open  revolt  against  King  and  Parliament.  The 
Americans  could  not  suppress  their  “  astonishment  that  a  Pritish 
Parliament  should  ever  consent  to  establish  in  that  country  a 
religion  that  has  deluged  your  Island  in  blood  and  dispersed 
impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  murder,  and  rebellion  through 
every  part  of  the  world.” 

When  England  poured  out  her  blood  and  treasure  to  rid 
America  of  the  French,  she  little  dreamed  of  the  rod  she  was 
preparing  for  her  own  back,  though  it  had  been  prophesied  that 
the  colonies,  when  they  no  longer  had  France  to  fear,  would 
suffer  no  further  interference  from  Whitehall.  The  plain 
inference  would  seem  to  be  that  if  Wolfe  had  never  taken  Quebec, 
the  American  colonies  would  never  have  revolted,  and  George  III. 
and  Grenville  and  the  rest  would  not  have  been  held  up  to 
contumely  by  history.  That  the  American  colonists  would  some 
day  elect  to  run  alone  w'as  no  doubt  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  but  the  American  rebellion  and  declaration  of  independ¬ 
ence,  coming  w^hen  it  did,  is  an  instance  of  rank  ingratitude 
w’hich  it  would  be  hard  to  match.  The  first  ste])  the  Americans 
took  was  to  seek  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians. 
They  sent  flattering  messages  to  the  people  with  whom  they  had 
been  at  strife  for  centuries.  They  talked  of  freedom  and 
brotherhood,  and  could  not  imagine  that  the  sons  of  a 
Church  which  on  their  own  showing  a  few^  months  earlier  had 
done  so  much  wrong  in  the  world,  would  allow  difference  of 
religion  to  stand  in  the  way  of  ‘‘  hearty  amity.”  To  the  leaders 
in  the  rebellion  the  French  priests,  after  all,  must  have  appeared 
to  merit  the  first  description  of  their  order.  The  priests  were 
often  a  source  of  w^eakness  to  France  :  they  were  a  tower  of 
strength  to  England.  They  preferred  England’s  guarantee  to 
the  time-serving  assurances  of  rebels  in  arms.  The  Americans 

(1)  Documents  relating  to  the  Constitutional  History  of  Canada,  1759-1791, 
selected  and  edited  by  Prof.  Adam  Shortt  and  A.  G.  Doughty,  quoted  in  the 
University  Magazine  of  Canada,  April,  1908,  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Walton. 
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fondly  believed  that  they  had  only  to  show  themselves  in  strength 
in  Canada  to  unite  the  whole  continent  against  the  mother 
country.  Expeditions  were  sent  to  capture  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  Montgomery  taking  charge  of  the  one,  Benedict  Arnold 
of  the  other.  Guy  Carleton  w^as  then  Governor  of  Canada.  He 
had  found  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  Canadians,  both  French 
and  British.  The  American  idea  was  to  engage  Carleton  heavily 
at  Montreal  whilst  making  a  dash  for  Quebec.  Montreal  fell,  but 
Carleton,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  escaped  one  night,  and  managed 
to  reach  Quebec,  which  Arnold  had  invested.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  bombast  as  well  as  true  courage  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans.  They  promised  security  of  property  to  individuals 
if  the  town  were  surrendered,  but  if  they  vrere  obliged  to  carry 
it  by  storm  the  citizens  were  warned  that  they  might  expect 
every  severity  practised  on  such  occasions.  Montgomery  joined 
Arnold,  and  another  arrogant  summons  to  surrender  was 
answered  by  Carleton  in  the  manner  of  Frontenac — at  the 
cannon’s  mouth.  Montgomery  talked  of  Carleton  enveloping 
the  people  of  Quebec  “in  a  ruin  in  which  perhaps  he  desires 
to  hide  his  shame.’’ ^  Carleton’s  darnel  He  was  one  of  the 
most  generous,  the  most  resourceful,  the  most  chivalrous  men 
who  ever  stood  by  his  country’s  colours.  The  Americans  knew 
that,  whilst  the  defences  of  Quebec  were  not  perfect,  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  disloyalty  within  the  city,  and  that  Carleton’s 
forces  were  sorely  taxed.  They  decided  to  take  the  place  by 
assault ;  it  was  a  desperate  effort,  and  might  have  succeeded 
against  any  captain  less  capable  and  vigilant  than  Carleton.  It 
cost  Montgomery  his  life,  Arnold  w'as  badly  wounded,  and  750 
Americans — half  their  force — were  either  killed,  badly  w'ounded, 
or  taken  prisoners.  Arnold  did  not  give  up  the  siege  till  a 
British  fleet  arrived  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  he  was  forced 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  retracing  his  steps  wearily  through  the 
wilderness  to  New'  York.  If  the  taking  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe  was 
one  of  the  most  glorious  episodes  in  England’s  wars  wdth  France, 
its  retention  by  Carleton  was  the  most  notable  achievement  of 
British  arms  in  the  American  Rebellion.  That  the  colonists 
should  have  attempted  to  take  from  England  the  fortress  which 
England  had  captured  from  France  in  their  interests  was  only 
of  a  piece  with  the  solicitation  of  French  help  in  the  undoing  of 
the  mother  country.  The  alliance  secured  American  ends,  but 
cost  the  French  monarchy  dear.  As  Quebec  cleared  the  way  to 
the  Rebellion ,  so  the  Rebellion  fired  the  imaginations  of  thousands 
in  France  and  hastened  on  the  Revolution.  Once  again,  in  1812, 
when  England  was  at  grips  wnth  Napoleon,  the  Americans 
declared  war  and  tried  to  capture  Canada.  Numbers  notwith- 
(1)  Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec,  John  Codman.  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902.) 
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standing,  they  failed  ignominiously,  and  the  war  must  have 
finally  convinced  them  that  the  French  Canadian  was  as  little 
likely  to  join  the  United  States  as  were  the  Empire  Loyalists, 
who  had  given  up  home  and  prospects,  and  faced  life  anew  in 
Ontario,  for  the  sake  of  the  Flag. 

Henceforth  Quebec  was  to  be  the  centre  of  a  political  interest 
not  less  dramatic  in  its  consequences  than  the  military  achieve¬ 
ments  which  had  gone  to  make  up  its  chequered  history.  New 
forces  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  combined  to  create  discon¬ 
tent  among  both  elements  in  the  population  of  the  colony.  The 
Canadians  saw  the  American  States  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  full 
measure  of  autonomy,  and  they  saw  Keform  making  headway 
in  Great  Britain.  The  English  in  Ontario  demanded  responsible 
self-government,  and  the  French  in  Quebec,  resenting  the 
intolerance  and  exactions  of  the  English  executive,  followed  suit. 
The  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  been  content  to  be  nded 
from  Paris  had  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  British  citizenship 
and  were  restive  under  the  tutelage  of  Downing  Street.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  alone  in  believing  that  colonial 
autonomy  was  irreconcilable  with  the  imperial  connection. 
Self-government  and  separation  were  regarded  as  inter¬ 
changeable  terms  by  Whig  and  Tory  alike,  and  the 
attempt  to  maintain  Canada  under  a  system  practically 
the  same  as  that  which  had  involved  the  American  revolt 
brought  Canada  itself  to  the  verge  of  armed  rebellion.  The 
Assemblies  refused  supplies,  and  Papineau  in  Quebec  and 
McKenzie  in  Ontario  actually  took  up  arms.  Canadian  griev¬ 
ances  were  undoubtedly  great,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Imperial  Government  were  as  unable  to  see  the  proper  solution 
as  to  cope  with  the  disorders  which  ensued.  The  Melbourne 
Government,  in  their  extremity,  took  a  resolution  in  its  way  as 
remarkable  as  Pitt’s  when  he  sent  Wolfe  to  reduce  Quebec. 
They  turned  to  a  young  peer  w'ho  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  pronounced  Eadicalism  and  his  strength  of  character.  Lord 
Melbourne  invited  the  Earl  of  Durham  to  become  Governor- 
General  with  a  view  to  settling  the  Canadian  problem.  Durham 
refused  at  first,  but  was  subsequently  prevailed  upon  to  face  a 
task  not  one  whit  less  onerous  in  a  political  sense  than  was 
Wolfe’s  from  the  military  point  of  view.  The  Constitution  of 
Lower  Canada  was  suspended,  and  Durham  went  out  in  the 
capacity  of  dictator.  He  reached  Quebec  on  May  27th,  1838, 
and  he  left  it  again  on  November  1st — officially  in  disgrace.  Yet 
in  those  five  months  he  saved  Canada  to  the  British  Crown.  He 
turned  the  Canadians  from  sullen  enemies  into  enthusiastic 
friends,  but  enemies  at  home  vilified  his  every  action,  and  the 
Melbourne  Ministry  had  neither  the  pluck  nor  the  decency  to 
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stand  by  him.  The  story  of  Durham’s  work  has  been  told  in 
some  detail  by  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw  and  fully  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Reid.‘ 

Durham’s  treatment  broke  his  heart,  and  he  was  no  more 
destined  to  see  the  great  result  of  his  work  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  through  it  on  the  whole  British  Empire,  than  was  Wolfe. 
His  report  on  Canada,*  together  with  its  recommendations  as  to 
the  future,  has  been  spoken  of  without  exaggeration  as  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Empire.  In  the  teeth  of  prejudice  which 
to-day  seems  unaccountable,  he  proposed  that  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  should  be  united  and  given  an  elected  Parliament,  to 
which  the  executive  should  be  responsible.  The  courage  of  the 
scheme  may  be  measured  by  the  opposition  it  aroused ;  it  was  a 
“very  manual  of  treason,”  ‘‘imprudent,  unpatriotic,  erroneous, 
and  inflammatory.”  Fortunately  the  Imperial  Government,  prob¬ 
ably  with  the  feeling  that  in  a  desperate  case  desperate  measures 
might  do  good  and  could  not  make  matters  worse,  decided  to 
embody  Lord  Durham’s  ideas  in  an  Act  which  received  the  Royal 
Assent  five  days  before  he  died  on  July  •28th,  1840.  Within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  peace  and  prosperity  had  brought  about  a 
condition  of  things  which  rendered  possible  the  creation  of  a 
federal  Dominion,  a  Dominion  that  has  linked  up  the  provinces 
of  Canada  with  one  of  the  great  railways  of  the  world,  and  placed 
the  Premiership  in  the  hands  of  a  French  Canadian,  who  has 
proclaimed  his  pride  in  British  citizenship  in  terms  as  uncom¬ 
promising  as  those  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  federation.  The  romance  of  Quebec  could  have  no  consumma¬ 
tion  more  fit  than  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  should  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Canadian  people  during  the  Tercentenary  celebra¬ 
tions.  He  is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  genius  of  the  British 
people,  who,  whatever  their  limitations,  have  known  how  to 
reconcile  Imperialism  with  freedom.  If  the  constructive  states¬ 
manship  of  Great  Britain  is  ever  equal  to  the  task  of  evolving  a 
scheme  of  Imperial  unity  based  on  practical  considerations, 
Canada,  having  sacrificed  much  already  for  the  sake  of  Empire, 
will  surely  not  be  slow  to  assist  in  the  larger  development.  If 
Canada  has  become  a  nation  in  fact ,  is  it  not  time  that  the  British 
Empire  became  an  Empire  in  something  more  than  name?  Red 
tape  has  given  place  to  silken  threads,  and  if  those  threads  are 
not  destined  to  become  more  substantial  bonds,  Quebec  will  have 
meant  as  much  and  as  little  to  Great  Britain  as  it  meant  to 
France. 

Edward  Salmon. 

(1)  Self-Government  in  Canada,  by  F.  Bradshaw  (King,  1903);  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Durham,  by  Stuart  Reid ;  2  vols.  (Longmans,  1907). 

(2)  .4  Eefort  on  Canada,  by  the  Earl  of  Durham  (Methuen,  1902). 
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“O  Canada!  Beloved  Motherland,”  the  Canadians  have  been 
singing  in  English  and  in  French,  at  the  same  time,  as  part  ol 
the  Quebec  Tercentenary  Pageant.  “God  Save  the  King,” 
simultaneously  sung  in  the  two  languages,  has  also  made  the 
clear  Canadian  welkin  ring,  as  perhaps  it  never  did  before;  and 
here  surely  we  have  things  worth  noting.  What  do  they  stand 
for?  What  is  the  inner  message  of  the  historic  events  which 
have  been  on  foot  in  and  about  the  ancient  and  beautiful  city  on 
the  St.  Lawrence? 

It  is  a  large  question  to  ask,  and  an  impossible  one  to  answer 
as  the  result  of  a  brief  visit  to  French  Canada.  But  one  may 
learn  much  in  a  little  time,  if  one  only  sees  the  right  people,  and 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  talk  with  some  of  the  most  highly  placed, 
most  influential,  and  most  interesting  men  in  Canada.  What  1 
propose  to  do  here  is  quietly  and  plainly  to  set  down  the  impres¬ 
sions  so  gathered,  and  to  leave  them  to  suggest  some  of  the  hopes 
and  problems  which  dwell  with  Canada  three  centuries  after  the 
founding  of  Quebec  by  Champlain. 

It  can  scarcely  be  in  doubt  that  at  first  the  French-Canadians 
were  a  trifle  cold,  not  towards  the  idea  of  celebrating  the  Ter¬ 
centenary,  but  towards  the  practical  thing  behind  it  :  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  as  a  Canadian  national  park.  ”  Is 
this,”  they  reasoned  within  their  hearts,  ‘‘going  to  be  a  parade 
of  British  Imperialism,  of  which  we  are  not  particularly  fond? 
Is  it  to  be  a  crowing  over  the  downfall  of  New  France  and  the 
uprising  of  a  British  Canada  ?  If  there  be  anything  like  that  in 
the  business,  it  will  not  much  appeal  to  us,  for,  after  all,  we 
are  the  children  of  the  New  France  of  Cartier,  Champlain,  Laval, 
and  Montcalm.”  No  doubt,  also,  this  was  a  natural  view, 
because  the  French  temperament,  even  in  a  race  which  no  longer 
desires  to  be  called  French,  is  different  from  our  British  tempera¬ 
ment.  We  fight  and  forget,  we  make  quarrels  and  then  make 
them  up  again.  We  are  a  generous  nation  in  our  attitude  to 
others,  and,  in  that  fact,  of  course,  lies  one  secret  of  our  success 
as  empire  builders.  It  is  probably  accurate  to  say  that  the  mass 
of  the  French-Canadians  disliked  the  South  African  war,  but  our 
prompt  giving  of  self-government  to  the  Dutch  has  healed  any 
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cracks  in  that  mirror  of  our  attitude  to  brother  races  under  the 
Union  Jack. 

When  we  carefully  think  the  matter  over,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  French-Canadians  listened  with  Fand  on  ear  for 
the  note  of  celebration  which  was  to  sound  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  When  they  knew  that  it  was  to  be  one  not  of  battles 
long  ago — battles  in  which  worth  and  glory  were  very  evenly 
divided — but  of  the  upbuilding  of  a  new  land  and  a  new  world, 
why,  then,  they  came  in  quickly  and  threw  themselves  into  the 
iiiovemcnt.  It  is  the  achievement  of  the  French  colonists  in 
Canada  for  which  the  Quebec  celebrations  really  stand,  for  what 
they  did  from  the  time  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  up  the  blue,  virgin 
St.  Lawrence  until  their  Montcalm  and  our  Wolfe  died  to  conse¬ 
crate  a  land  where  two  great  races  should  have  an  equal  field  for 
their  gifts  and  talents. 

Well,  this  much  having  been  done  by  tact  and  thoughtfulness, 
and  despite  the  obstacles  created  by  some  of  the  Ultramontane 
papers  in  Canada,  what  is  to  be  the  outcome?  Does  it  mean 
that  the  British  and  the  French  of  our  greatest  colony  are  brought 
measurably  nearer  to  each  other,  that  some  of  the  old  doubts  and 
difticulties  which  kept  them  apart  have  been  swept  away  ;  or  does 
it  merely  mean  that  they  have  put  their  hands  to  a  common 
plough  for  this  occasion  only?  Again,  the  only  possible  answer 
is  to  analyse  the  informed  views  which  one  heard,  and  first  those 
expressed  by  a  leading  man  of  French-Canadian  blood,  whose 
fondest  ambition  it  would  be  to  see  the  two  i^eoples  of  Canada 
welded  into  one  race.  He  told  me  that  while  co-operation  in  the 
Quebec  celebrations  was  good,  becoming,  and  welcome,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  to  carry  us  very  far.  In  other  words,  it  was  not 
likely  at  once  to  affect  the  differences  which  characterise  the 
French  and  the  English  Canadians,  and  which,  hitherto,  have 
made  them  peoples  working  side  by  side  but  not  in  co-operation. 
The  tacit  agreement  has  been  “You  do  your  work  and  I’ll  do 
mine,’’  and  that  understanding  was  just  likely  to  continue.  It 
has  proved  a  workable  if  not  a  perfect  policy,  and  it  must  have 
a  certain  bringing  together  effect  by  force  of  years,  but  not  much 
more  could  be  exi:)ected.  Here  comes  in  the  all-imix)rtant  affair 
of  religion,  for  the  French-Canadian  is  firmly  attached  to  his 
Church,  and,  if  possible,  it  is  more  firmly  set  on  the  high  rock  of 
Quebec  than  the  Pope  himself  is  set  in  the  Vatican.  And  the 
other  question  of  diverse  temperaments  comes  in  all  the  time, 
making  any  alloy  of  the  raees  both  a  human  and  a  religious 
problem. 

The  French-Canadian  has,  admittedly,  not  the  initiative,  the 
energy,  the  “grit,”  of  the  Briton,  who  is  already  the  industrial 
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force  of  Canada.  He  is  content  to  go  on  rather  in  the  old  way 
of  simplicity,  salt,  and  sincerity,  “  contented  wi’  little  and  cantie 
wi’  mair,”  as  ifobert  Burns  says.  He  is  fond  of  music  and  of 
art,  and  the  statues  of  Champlain  and  Laval  which  he  has  erected 
in  Quebec — French-Canadian  handiwork — suggest  that  some  day 
he  may  be  the  artist  of  the  American  continent.  He  is  thinking 
a  good  deal  of  the  past,  to  which  tradition  and  his  Church  anchor 
him,  while  the  Briton  is  thinking  chiefly  of  the  future,  and  of  the 
splendour  and  wealth  that  await  a  Canada  fully  peopled  and 
developed.  There  are  very  few  inter-marriages  between  British 
Protestants  and  French-Canadian  Catholics,  and,  indeed,  such 
marriages  are  now  so  severely  frowned  upon  by  the  Eoman 
Church  in  the  Dominion  that  they  are  made  well-nigh  impossible. 
The  various  other  races  w'hich  Canada  is.  drawing  unto  herself 
will  inter-marry  and  create  a  type,  as  in  America,  but  at  present 
there  is  no  road  open  to  an  Anglo-French  race,  on  the  same 
happy  lines  as  w^e  are  likely  to  have  an  Anglo-Dutch  race  in 
South  Africa. 

Such  reflections,  tinged  perhaps  by  the  tired  feeling  of  long 
labours  and  utopias  delayed,  yet  not  at  heart  unhopeful,  pre¬ 
sented  one  side  of  the  Canadian  shield  ;  but  there  was  another,  and 
it  W'as  painted  for  me  by  a  high  authority  who  is  British.  He 
noted  that  this  is  the  greatest,  if  not  actually  the  first,  occasion 
on  wdiich  the  French-Canadians  have  come  into  line  with  the 
British-Canadians  in  celebrating  something  common  to  the  history 
of  both,  which  fact  in  itself  is  history-making.  He  was  speaking 
particularly  of  the  acquisition  and  consecration  to  the  nation  of 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  a  venture  which,  thanks  to  support  from 
all  the  English  speaking  commonwealths  in  all  the  seven  seas,  is 
already  an  assured  success.  General  Botha,  who  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  fighting  against  us  in  the  field  is,  as  Premier  of 
the  Transvaal,  lending  his  name  to  the  undertaking,  and  to 
many  French-Canadians  that,  perhaps,  has  been  a  remarkable 
object-lesson  in  British  methods  of  government.  Certainly  the 
broad  aim  behind  events  at  Quebec  has  been  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
a  larger  Canadian  nationality,  to  gather  the  people  of  the  nine 
provinces  more  closely  together,  and,  finally,  to  bring  the  whole 
of  Canada  as  a  community  more  into  touch  with  the  life  and 
ideals  of  the  Empire.  Canada  is  a  vast  land,  a  land  of  which 
you  have  to  think  in  continents,  and  there  is  a  wide  gulf  fixed 
between  British  Columbia,  so  intensely  British,  and  the  province 
of  Quebec,  which  is  almost  wholly  French.  The  mission  of  those 
at  the  heart  of  affairs  in  Quebec  has  been  to  throw  a  link  of 
human  sympathy  across  the  continent,  to  strengthen  the  bond 
of  sympathy  between  all  Canadians,  and,  in  fact,  to  show  them 
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that,  apart  from  sentiment,  here  is  sound  business.  They  have 
all  to  work  together  in  Canada,  and  surely  the  more  they  know 
of  each  other,  the  better  they  understand  each  other’s  point  of 
view,  the  more  satisfactory  is  that  work  likely  to  be.  It  is  related 
of  the  Premier  of  one  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  that  recently 
he  said  he  would  like  to  see  all  the  young  men  of  his  province 
go  to  Quebec  for  two  years  in  order  to  learn  French.  “  Did  he,” 
the  French-Canadians  exclaimed  when  they  heard  this,  ”  did  he 
actually  say  that?  ”  And  they  were  delighted  beyond  words. 

The  little  incident  shows  where  the  secret  of  appeal  lies  with 
the  French-Canadian — in  his  language,  in  his  laws,  in  his  reli¬ 
gion.  He  is  proud  of  all  three,  they  abide  with  him  in  work 
and  in  play,  they  are  the  Magna  Charta  of  his  national  being  in 
Canada,  the  only  sure  road  through  which  he  can  be  approached. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  diflScult  road  to  negotiate  for  the  hearty,  impulsive, 
practical  Briton,  who,  in  old-world  ways,  sees  only  unprogressive- 
ness,  but  perhaps  also  it  is  a  road  worth  trying  to  negotiate. 
Anyhow,  however  near  be  the  turning  in  that  road,  or  however 
far  away,  the  wise,  seeing  plan  of  campaign  in  Canada  must  be 
to  gather  the  best  qualities  of  the  twin  races  into  a  common 
effectiveness.  Scotsmen  and  Englishmen,  with  Irishmen  and 
Welshmen — Scotsmen  most  of  all — have  gone  up  and  possessed 
industrial  Canada,  even  the  larger  industries  of  the  French 
province  of  Quebec.  But  have  they  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
French-Canadians?  Surely  they  have.  Is  it  not  something, 
that  latent,  artistic  sense,  inherited  from  the  France  of  the  great 
days  of  Louis  Quatorze?  It  stands  for  the  raw  material  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  perhaps  for  style  and  expression  in  the 
Canadian  literature  of  the  future.  Are  not  the  ideals  which  French 
Canada  nurtures  from  Old  France — bashful  about  them,  as  yet, 
almost  hiding  them  awmy — something  greatly  to  value?  Are  the 
charm  and  grace  of  the  French-Canadian  women  not  qualities 
which  will  one  day  help  to  make  Canada  gracious  as  well  as  pros¬ 
perous?  A  chief  danger  wuth  a  new  country  is  that  it  may  grow 
up  without  a  soul,  that  it  may  run  so  steadily  in  pursuit  of  money 
as  to  neglect  the  birth  of  a  soul.  Some  folk  say  that  this  is 
true,  in  part  anyhow,  of  America,  that  it  is  a  blemish  on  that 
wonderful  nation,  and  there  are  Americans  who  agree  with  the 
criticism.  Is  Canada  to  take  a  similar  risk,  when,  by  drawing 
tipon  the  natural  endowments  of  its  French  people  at  their  best, 
it  might  enlarge  its  national  soul  to  a  priceless  extent  ? 

“But  how,”  exclaims  your  Canadian  Briton,  “can  we  do 
anything  of  this  sort?  Our  French  compatriots  practically  leave 
us  alone.  And  there  is  that  wall  of  religion  which  divides  us.” 
“Ah,”  replies  the  French-Canadian,  ‘‘but  you  won’t  take  the 
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trouble  to  understaud  us,  and  we  suspect  that  you  rather  despise 
us.  You  won’t  learn  our  language ;  not  very  many  of  you  do, 
and  you  find  it  hard  to  sympathise  with  our  points  of  view.” 
Granted ;  still ,  social  intercourse  between  the  British  and  the 
French  in  Canada  is  on  the  increase,  agreeably  and  pleasantly 
on  the  increase.  Not  very  long  ago  a  French  nobleman  was  on 
a  visit  to  Canada,  and,  hearing  of  his  presence,  one  of  the  first 
officials  of  the  Dominion  invited  him  to  dinner.  “  Yes,”  came 
the  reply,  ”  I  should  gladly  accept  the  invitation,  but  unhappily 
it  falls  on  the  date  of  the  anniversary  of  a  battle  in  which  the 
British  beat  the  French  in  Canada.  If  I  attend  your  dinner,  my 
Canadian  countrymen  wdll  probably  be  displeased  with  me.”  It 
w’as  explained  to  the  timid  French  nobleman  that  his  prospective 
host  had  never  thought  of  the  anniversary,  never  remembered 
it ;  whereupon  said  the  Frenchman,  ”  You  are  an  amazing  people, 
you  British ;  you  do  not  remember  a  victory  !  We  French  could 
not  forget  one — much  less  a  defeat.” 

Probably  the  French-Canadians  are  tenacious — markedly,  con¬ 
servatively  tenacious — of  the  past  of  Canada  because  so  much 
of  it  is  their  own,  but  that  incident  was  not  typical  of  the  newer 
social  spirit  which  is  abroad  in  Canada.  At  least,  there  are 
welcome  signs  of  a  newer  spirit,  if  more  cannot  be  said  than 
that — it  is  sprouting  and  it  can  be  cultivated.  To  be  quite  frank, 
the  French,  generally  speaking,  are  not  so  w'ell  off  as  the  English. 
They  cannot  give  such  good  dinners  and  they  hate  to  give  dinners 
less  good ;  and  moreover  they  know,  w^hat  others  may  learn,  that 
to  sit  down  to  a  feast  is  not  necessarily  to  dine  happily.  It 
appears  a  very  small  matter  this,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  matter 
which  counts,  though  it  will  not,  observers  hoi>e,  always  count. 
Socially  French-Canadians  of  the  upper  classes  have  been  unduly 
inclined  to  remain  ‘‘  in  their  shells,”  as  one  might  express  it. 
They  are  gradually,  however,  being  drawm  forth,  in  particular 
by  their  young  girls  and  young  men,  who  are  learning  not  merely 
the  English  tongue,  but  British  ways,  and  who,  it  may  be,  stand 
for  the  realisation  of  the  newer,  freer  spirit.  There  is  music  in 
the  soul  of  the  Frcnch-Canadian  girl ,  and  she  will  pass  it  on ;  she 
has  wit  and  she  understands  by  intuition.  Her  nunnery  educa¬ 
tion,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  teaches  her  reverence,  the 
value  of  faith  and  the  ideals.  She  will  make  up  for  its  limitations 
when  she  comes  into  quicker  touch  with  the  world  of  everyday 
life.  May  she  do  so  without  losing  either  her  reverence  or  her 
ideals,  which,  mind  you,  when  a  nation’s  soul  is  in  the  making, 
are  as  precious  metals. 

”  All  will  come  right,”  was  the  motto  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  possibly  it  is  one  which  might  be  taken  for  the  human 
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,  problem  in  Canada.  “  I  am  content  to  wait,”  it  was  remarked 

i  to  me  by  a  thoughtful  man  of  English  birth,  who  bears  one  of 

the  most  respected  names  in  Canada — ”  content,”  he  added,  “  to 
wait  and  to  work.”  He  meant  that  great,  or  rather  numerous 
as  Canada’s  problems  are,  they  are  not  insurmountable,  and  that 
time  and  patience  will  safely  solve  them.  He  agreed  with  the 
general  note  of  hopefulness  which,  with  some  qualifications,  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  express,  and  he  had  a  word  of  keen 
insight  about  the  policy  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  French 
Canada  and  on  the  French-Canadian  habitant.  Broadly  put,  ^he 
I  Church  says  this  to  itself  and  its  people,  “Progress,  hardly! 

L  But  don’t  let  us  lag  too  far  behind — not  too  much  slowness.” 
S  Bluntly  expressed,  this  means  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Canada  does  not  want  the  French-Canadians  to  adopt  a  rate 
I  of  progress  which  would  lessen  its  power  with  them.  The  in- 
[  fluence  of  the  cure,  so  far  as  his  training  and  his  light  carry 
L  him,  is  faithfully  exercised  for  the  highest  good  of  his  flock. 

I  But  the  lesson  does  not  end  there.  Suppose  he  is  the  cure  of  a 
rural  parish  and  that  he  himself  has  been  drawn  from  the  lower 
classes,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case  in  Canada.  Certainly,  he 
gets  on  well  with  his  people,  he  suits  them,  he  understands  them, 
but  his  leadership — because  in  effect  he  is  captain  of  the  parish — 
does  not  imply  social  progress.  They  are  backward,  surprisingly 

[backward,  the  habitants,  as  compared  with  the  French-Canadians 
of  the  towns,  who  themselves  go  slowly,  and  the  priest’s  influence 
is  exercised  wholly  in  the  direction  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
old  truths,  not  in  a  search  for  new  ways  of  light  or  progress, 
j  The  habitant  is  careful,  frugal,  hard-working,  a  man  who  digs  a 
^  none  too  fat  living  out  of  the  soil  : 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries,  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 
s  Tlie  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face. 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

He  rears  a  large  family  and  is  taught  that  herein  he  is  doing  his 
chief  duty  to  the  French-Canadian  people.  Away  back  in  the 
days  of  New  France ,  when  he  began  to  dig  the  Canadian  soil ,  he 
was  robbed  by  the  officers  of  the  French  King  of  everything  they 
i  could  lay  hands  on.  The  result  of  that  experience,  coupled  with 
the  eternal  struggle  for  bread  and  a  trifle  more,  has  been  that 
:  he  has  developed  a  carefulness,  a  craftiness,  almost  a  “  slimness  ” 
such  as  has  been  attributed  to  the  Boers,  who,  if  they  have  the 
quality,  got  it  from  their  fight  with  a  new  country  and  savages. 
The  French-Canadian  habitant  is  ever  on  the  defensive  in  making 
r  a  bargain — he  is  a  “canny”  fellow.  A  Canadian  bishop  once 
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connected  this  point  with  the  Norman  ancestry  of  many  of  the 
habitants,  and  illustrated  it  by  a  story.  A  Norman  bridegroom, 
about  to  be  married,  wms  asked  in  the  usual  fashion,  Would  he 
take  the  waiting  bride  as  his  wife?  “  I  am  here  for  that  purpose, 
am  I  not?  ”  he  answ’ered — cannily. 

A  quiet  sombreness  dwells  with  the  Canadian  habitant,  partly 
the  result,  perhaps,  of  the  long  Canadian  winter  when  the  earth 
and  all  that  therein  is,  is  frozen  up.  But  mirth  and  a  good  heart 
also  lurk  in  him,  and  if  you  go  out  to  a  little  farm  in  the  country 
and  get  on  friendly  terms  with  the  farmer  he  will  call  his  sons 
about  him  and  they  wall  sing  to  you  all  the  afternoon ;  sing  the 
old  French-Canadian  chansons,  like  that  dainty  satire  on  one  )f 
our  warriors  who  went  to  Quebec  to  capture  fierce  Frontenac 
and  then  came  back  again  : 

“  Sir  Phips  ”  s’en  va-t-en  guerre, 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine. 

Sir  Phips  s’en  va-t-eu  guerre, 

Ne  sait  quand  reviendra.  .  .  . 

Even  among  the  habitants  of  French  Canada  there  is  a  flicker 
of  progress,  if  only  a  flicker,  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  perhaps,  but  still 
something  w'orth  noting.  They  will  to-day  say  to  the  cure,  very 
daringly,  “No,  don’t  you  trouble  about  drains  and  such  like, 
they  are  not  your  business.’’  The  curS  remains  supreme  in 
things  spiritual,  but  in  things  worldly  the  habitant  is  thinking 
of  asserting  himself — he  begins  to  dream  of  “  muddling  through.” 
If  a  French-Canadian  goes  to  America  and  comes  back  again,  it 
is  often  as  a  reformer  and  agitator,  anyhow  as  a  man  with 
opinions  w^hich  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express.  He  has  learned 
by  experience  that  affairs  and  ways  in  French  Canada  are  not 
so  far  forward  as  they  might  be,  and  he  says  so  and  acts  on  the 
saying,  all  of  which  indicates  another  small  impetus  to  the 
forwmrd  movement  among  French-Canadians. 

However  it  comes  and  when  it  comes  in  any  volume,  thh 
movement  wdll  not  look  to  the  outside — not  to  the  United  States 
in  any  political  sense,  not  to  France  in  any  sense.  The  one-time 
talk  about  Canada  being  incorporated  with  the  United  States  has 
left  not  a  whisper  in  the  Dominion.  Canada  is  on  her  feet ;  she 
goes  forward  to  greater  ends,  confident  and  at  times  more  than 
confident.  Her  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  must  grow 
larger  and  closer  as  the  years  go  by,  but  her  political  relationships 
are  shaping  away  from  the  boundary  line  on  the  south — that 
boundary  line  which  you  may,  from  the  heights  of  Quebec,  see 
touching  the  three  States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  On  this  matter,  if  on  no  other,  the  British  and  French 
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Canadians  are  solid,  and  as  for  the  latter  and  France  their 
interest  is  merely  sentimental,  a  link  with  the  past,  that  and 
nothing  more.  They  do  not  find  anything  of  themselves  in  the 
France  of  to-day,  with  its  uprooting  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
its  expulsion  of  monks  and  nuns,  its  free-thought  and  its  intensely 
modern  views.  So  a  well-known  French-Canadian  w’hom  I  met 
on  board  ship,  returning  from  a  three  months’  visit  to  Europe, 
remarked  to  me,  and  so  I  found  everywhere  among  the  French- 
Caiiadians.  They  cherish  their  French  blood,  and  they  prize 
the  beautiful  French  language  and  the  literature  w’hich  it  has 
enshrined,  but  to  England  they  look  as  to  a  mother.  She  has 
been  a  good  foster-mother  to  them,  wisely  good,  by  letting  them 
dwell  under  the  folds  of  her  flag  as  a  nation  within  a  nation — by 
letting  them  preserve  the  things  which  were  theirs  in  language, 
religion,  and  law.  She  has  respected  their  sentiment,  their  heart 
as  a  people,  and  with  communities,  as  with  individuals,  that  is 
what  really  counts. 

It  w'as  the  same  observant  French-Canadian  who  related  to 
me  an  anecdote  that  points  a  common  road  for  the  British  and 
French  of  Canada  to  march  along,  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  the 
races  have  been  marching  in  the  Pageant  of  Quebec.  He  said 
that,  some  years  ago,  if  he  had  been  registering  his  name  in  a 
Paris  hotel,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  written  after 
it,  “  French-Canadian.”  This  summer  he  simply,  naturally, 
unconsciously  wrote  ‘‘  Canadian.” 

James  Milne. 
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A  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  Society  was  recently  founded  at 
Geneva.  Its  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  philosopher  by  promoting  the  study  of  his  life  and  works. 
The  enthusiasm  of  its  members  has  resulted  in  much  valuable 
biographical  research ;  but  the  result  of  the  research  is  not  always 
such  as  to  increase  the  ardour  of  the  enthusiasm.  If  one  wished 
to  speak  brutally,  one  might  say  that  its  tendency  w'as  to  prove 
that  Jean-Jacques  was  a  liar.  It  does  prove,  at  any  rate — to  put 
the  case  more  mildly — that  the  ‘  ‘  Confessions  ’  ’  are  a  good  deal 
less  trustworthy  than  the  early  biographers  assumed,  and  that 
their  author,  in  spite  of  his  frequent  admissions  that  his  tastes  and 
habits  w’ere  depraved,  was  more  than  a  little  apt  to  let  his  imagina¬ 
tion  run  riot  in  the  cause  of  vanity. 

One  case  in  point  is  furnished  by  the  famous  story  of  Les 
Charmettes.  This  delightful  idyll  is,  in  reality,  little  more  than 
a  bundle  of  vain  inventions ;  the  production  of  documents— the 
lease  of  the  house  and  some  fragments  of  correspondence — having 
demonstrated  that,  at  the  time  when,  according  to  the  Confes¬ 
sions,  Jean-Jacques  and  Madame  de  Warens  were  living  at  Les 
Charmettes  as  lovers,  he  was  in  truth  left  alone  there,  shivering 
through  the  winter,  w'hile  she  was  occupying  another  house  at 
Chambery  as  the  mistress  of  another  man.  But  let  that  pass,  as 
it  is  not  the  subject  of  this  article.  A  second  case  in  point,  not 
less  interesting,  and  not  less  worthy  of  minute  attention,  is 
supplied  by  the  story  of  Jean-Jacques’  experiences  as  ambassa¬ 
dorial  secretary  at  Venice. 

The  circumstances  in  which  he  obtained  the  appointment  may 
be  recalled,  though,  of  course,  they  are  sufficiently  well  known. 
He  had  come  from  Chambery  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune,  and 
had  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  it.  A  Committee  of  the 
Academy  had  pooh-poohed  his  new  system  of  musical  notation, 
and  he  was  earning  a  poor  and  precarious  livelihood  by  giving 
music  lessons,  wffien  a  cynical  Jesuit  priest  advised  him  to  rely 
upon  petticoat  influence  and  see  if  great  ladies  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  pull  wires  for  him.  The  necessary  introductions 
were  procured,  and  the  experiment  was  tried. 

Its  success  at  first  was  dubious,  and  the  issue  hung  in  the 
balance.  Jean-Jacques  supposed  that  it  behoved  him  to  make 
love  to  the  grand  ladies  wffio  patronised  him,  and  he  was  not 
qualified  for  the  part.  He  was  a  young  man  from  the  country. 
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clumsily  endeavouring  to  comport  himself  after  the  fashion  of  the 
gallants  of  the  town,  and  he  encountered  some  painful  rebuffs. 
One  of  the  grand  ladies  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses  invited  him 
to  dine  in  the  servants’  hall.  He  had  to  send  the  husband  of 
another  a  letter  of  grovelling  apology  for  his  presumption — a  letter 
in  which  he  says  that  it  is  no  surprise  to  him,  on  reflection,  that 
he  has  “  inspired  disgust.”  The  ladies,  however,  rather  liked 
him  in  spite  of  his  ”  gaucheries,”  and,  having  snubbed  him,  took 
pity  on  him,  and  helped  him  when  the  opportunity  occurred.  The 
lady  to  whom  he  had  made  his  unfortunate  declaration  of  love 
invited  him  to  be  the  tutor  of  her  son.  The  lady  who  had  invited 
him  to  dine  with  the  servants  recommended  him  as  secretary  to 
the  Comte  de  Montaigu,  Ambassador  of  the  French  Government 
at  Venice. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface.  The  rest  of  the  story  was,  for  a 
long  time,  known  to  the  world  only  from  the  Confessions,  which 
tell  us,  in  emphatic  and  even  violent  language,  what  the  Secre¬ 
tary  thought  of  the  Ambassador.  But  what  did  the  Ambassador 
think  of  the  Secretary?  That,  too,  is  an  interesting  question, 
and  a  pamphlet  quite  recently  published  enables  us  to  give  the 
answer  to  it.  Demeles  du  Comte  de  Montaigu,  Amhassadeur  a 
Venise,  et  de  son  Secretaire,  Jcan-Jacques  Rousseau  (174R — 1749) 
is  the  title  of  the  work.  Written  by  a  member  of  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s  family,  M.  Auguste  de  Montaigu,  it  is  based  upon  unpub¬ 
lished  letters  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  house  ;  and  the  story 
of  the  Venetian  interlude  in  Jean- Jacques’  career  has  to  a  large 
extent  to  be  re-written  in  the  new  light  w'hich  the  new  documents 
shed  upon  it.  Let  us  set  the  two  versions  side  by  side  and 
compare  them. 

The  Secretary,  it  will  be  remembered,  represents  himself  as 
something  more  than  the  faithful  servant  of  a  grossly  incompetent 
diplomatist.  He  figures,  in  his  self-complacent  narrative,  almost 
as  the  power  behind  the  throne.  He  tells  us  that,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  he  ‘‘  ran  ”  the  Embassy,  composing  dispatches  and 
disentangling  imbroglios  on  his  own  initiative ;  and  then  he  adds 
that  enemies  intrigued  against  him — that  he  was  treated  with 
injustice  and  ingratitude,  subjected  to  social  indignities,  threatened 
with  personal  violence,  and  robbed  of  the  stipend  which  he  had 
earned.  That  enemies  w’ere,  and  alw'ays  had  been,  setting  a 
snare  for  him  w^as,  however,  as  everybody  knows,  one  of  the 
standing  delusions  of  Jean-Jacques’  later  years ;  and  it  will  soon 
be  apparent  that  we  have  here  a  great  deal  of  fiction  embroidered 
upon  a  very  scanty  foundation  of  fact.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  go  into  all  the  details  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  substantial  truth. 

What  is  quite  clear  at  the  outset  is  that  Jean-Jacques,  puffed  up 
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with  the  sort  of  pride  which  so  often  causes  a  public  functionary 
to  be  spoken  of  as  a  “  Jack-in-Office,”  magnified  the  importance 
of  his  position,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards.  He  pictures 
himself,  and  speaks  of  himself  as  Secretary  of  the  Embassy — the 
duly  commissioned  representative,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  French 
Government.  Secretaries  of  Embassies  were,  in  fact,  unknown 
in  those  days  to  the  French  Foreign  Office  ;  and  Jean- Jacques  was 
not  the  public  servant  of  the  State,  but  the  private  servant  of 
M.  de  Montaigu.  Possibly  M.  de  Montaigu  was  indolent,  and 
finding  his  Secretary  intelligent,  flattered  him  by  leaving  him  a 
free  hand  in  matters  w'hich  ought  to  have  received  his  personal 
attention.  Assuredly  Jean- Jacques  w^as  not  the  man  to  make  the 
least  of  such  opportunities  of  vainglorious  ostentation  as  might  be 
afforded  to  him.  His  owui  narrative  gives  us  the  impression  of 
a  young  man,  unduly  conscious  of  his  owui  importance,  strutting 
about  Venice  like  a  peacock.  The  measure  of  his  pretensions  is 
given  by  the  nature  of  his  complaints.  A  box  at  the  opera  was 
alw'ays  at  his  service ;  but  he  accepted  that  favour  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  w'anted  also  to  have  a  private  gondola  kept  for  his 
use  at  the  Ambassador’s  cost ;  and  he  protested  that  the  plate  and 
linen  supplied  for  the  table  at  which  he  supped  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  luxurious,  though  the  bill  for  the  plate,  preserved  among 
the  Montaigu  papers,  shows  that  it  had  cost  239  francs.  Finally, 
he  made  a  scene  with  the  Ambassador  because  he  did  not  invite 
him  to  dine  at  his  table  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Modena,  protesting 
that  he  was  entitled  to  an  invitation  by  “  etiquette  and  immemo¬ 
rial  usage” — w’hich,  of  course,  was  nonsense. 

Though  there  was  friction  enough  over  these  matters,  however, 
the  real  clue  to  the  ultimate  disagreement  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  none  of  them,  but  in  the  company  which  Jean- Jacques  fre¬ 
quented.  He  cultivated  the  French  residents  and  made  enemies 
among  the  Italians ;  wffiereas  it  was  his  business  to  conciliate  the 
latter  and  avoid  such  of  the  former  as  had  left  their  country  for 
their  country’s  good.  Quite  a  number  of  them  had  done  so,  and 
Jean- Jacques  had  too  many  friends  among  them.  Hence 
jealousies  and  intrigues  and  strained  relations,  concerning  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  here,  though  Jean-Jacques  does 
so  at  great  length  in  his  Confessions.  Matters  reached  their  head 
wffien  he  wTote  to  the  Ambassador’s  brother,  the  Chevalier  de 
Montaigu,  at  Paris,  to  complain  of  the  treatment  he  was  receiv¬ 
ing.  The  Chevalier  then  wTote  to  the  Ambassador,  and  the 
Ambassador,  on  receiving  his  letter,  summoned  the  Secretary  to 
his  study,  and,  as  the  Secretary  tells  us,  “foamed  at  the  mouth 
with  rage.”  The  version  of  the  story  given  in  the  Confessions 
proceeds  :  — 
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s  He  made  as  if  he  would  summon  his  servants  to  throw  me,  as  he  threatened, 
out  of  the  window.  Up  to  that  point  I  had  been  very  calm;  but  then,  I,  in 
my  turn,  was  overcome  with  anger  and  indignation.  I  rushed  to  the  door 
and  drew  the  bolt  which  closed  it.  “  No,  no,  M.  le  Comte,”  I  said,  approach. 

!  ing  him  with  grave  and  measured  steps.  ”  Your  attendants  shall  not  be 
mixed  up  in  this  affair.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  between  you  and  me.” 
Jly  action  and  manner  quieted  him  in  a  moment;  he  was  visibly  astonished 
^  and  alarmed.  When  I  saw  that  he  had  recovered  from  his  frenzy,  I  wished 

I  him  farewell  in  a  few  words.  Then,  without  awaiting  his  reply,  I  opened 

the  door  and  walked  out,  passing  with  slow  deliberation  through  the  ante- 
I  chamber,  where  his  attendants  rose,  as  usual,  and  would,  I  think,  have  been 

1  more  willing  to  help  me  against  their  master  than  their  master  against  me. 

[  Then,  without  going  up  to  my  own  room,  I  descended  the  stairs  and  left 

I  the  palace,  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again.  ' 

I  Decidedly  Jean-Jacques  assigns  himself  the  beau  role  in  his 

I  relation  of  the  encounter ;  his  stoiy  reads  as  nobly  as  a  page  of 

melodrama.  And  he  goes  on,  “piling  up  the  agony,”  to  tell  us 
of  further  persecution.  The  Ambassador,  he  says,  refused  to  settle 
his  accounts,  and  threatened  to  have  him  chastised  by  his  lackeys 
if  he  hung  about  waiting  for  the  money  due  to  him  instead  of 
I  leaving  the  town  at  once. 

I  It  is  a  furious  indictment,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
I  Ambassador  behaved  abominably  if  he  did  indeed  behave  as  Jean- 
I  Jacques  describes.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 

I  one  story  only  holds  good  until  another  story  is  told.  The  other 

I  story,  in  this  instance,  is  contained  in  letters  from  the  Ambas- 

I  sador  to  Abbe  Alary  at  Paris ;  and  this  exhibits  Jean-Jacques  in  a 

p  much  less  dignified  posture.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  to  be  true 

I  that  his  w'ages  were  not  paid  at  the  instant  of  his  dismissal ;  but 

■  it  also  appears  that  they  were  not  withheld  without  reasons.  One 

I  reason  was  that  M.  de  Montaigu  had  not  received  his  own  salary 

I  from  Paris,  and  was  short  of  money ;  another  and  better  reason 

I  was  that  Jean-Jacques’  accounts  needed  to  be  looked  into  very 

I  carefully.  He  had  presented  hotel  bills  which  he  had  not 

[  incurred,  and  he  was  trying  to  make  the  Ambassador  pay  him 

the  expenses  of  journeys  which  he  had  not  made. 

Nor  does  this  charge  rest  upon  the  Ambassador’s  bare  assertion. 
^  There  is  at  least  one  petty  fraud  of  the  kind  of  which  Jean- 

Jacques  can  be  convicted  on  the  joint  evidence  of  the  Montaigu 

1  papers  and  his  own  Confessions.  “  From  Lyons,”  he  writes,  “  I 

should  have  liked  to  take  the  Mont  Cenis  road  in  order  to  pay  a 
passing  visit  to  my  poor  mamma” — that  is  to  say,  to  Madame  de 
Warens,  who  was  then  living  at  Chamb^ry.  On  his  own  showing, 
then,  he  did  not  go  to  Chamb^ry  on  this  occasion.  But  he  said 
that  he  had  been  there,  and  asked  for,  and  was  allowed,  his 
expenses.  The  memorandum  in  which  the  item  figures  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Montaigu  archives. 
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The  incident  may  or  may  not  have  been  typical.  It  was  not 
at  any  rate,  an  isolated  instance  of  Jean- Jacques’  loose  and  casual 
conduct  where  money  was  concerned.  As  wdll  appear  from  a 
document  to  be  quoted  presently,  he  was  being  dunned  at  the 
Embassy  for  debts  which  he  had  only  been  able  to  contract  by 
naming  the  Ambassador  as  his  surety.  He  had  also  induced 
Madame  de  Montaigu,  the  Ambassador’s  sister-in-law,  to  pay  the 
bill  for  certain  goods  ordered  ‘  ‘  for  self  and  friends  ’  ’  at  one  of 
the  Paris  shops ;  the  Montaigu  papers  include  the  letter  in  which 
he  preferred  the  request.  So  that  there  were  counter-claims  as 
well  as  claims,  and  these  had  to  be  balanced  against  each  other 
before  a  full  and  final  settlement  could  be  effected. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  thah  the  Secretary  had,  in  other  respects, 
given  his  employer  satisfaction.  In  one  of  the  letters  the  Ambas 
sador  says  that  he  dismissed  him  for  smuggling.  As  he  says  in 
another  letter  that  he  dismissed  him  for  other  reasons,  we  need 
not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  that ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  he  smuggled,  for  the  proof  of  that  offence  is  in  the  archives 
of  the  City  of  Venice.  What  he  did  wms  to  forge  a  certificate 
setting  forth  that  certain  bales  of  goods  were  intended  for 
the  Embassy,  and  therefore  privileged  to  pass  unopened  through 
the  Customs  House,  whereas  they  were  in  reality  intended 
for  his  personal  use  and  that  of  his  confederates,  and  liable  to 
duty.  Such  certificates  used  to  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  accompanying  the  goods  while  the  other  was  kept  at  the 
Customs  House  for  reference.  Jean-Jacques  erased  the  word 
‘  ‘  duplicata  ’  ’  and  used  the  duplicate  for  his  own  benefit  as  a  fresh 
certificate.  The  duplicate  thus  treated,  together  with  the  police 
report  attesting  the  fraud,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Venice;  and  the 
discovery  of  a  trick  so  discreditable  to  a  diplomatic  agent  may 
w'ell  have  been  a  cause  of  strained  relations  between  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  and  his  Secretary. 

The  final  quarrel,  however,  was  due,  according  to  M.  de  Mon¬ 
taigu,  not  to  the  Secretary’s  misdeeds,  but  to  his  “insolence,” 
as  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Abbe  Alary.  “I  kicked  him  out,” 
the  Ambassador  writes,  “  as  a  bad  valet,  on  account  of  the  imper¬ 
tinences  which  he  permitted  himself  ’  ’ ;  and  he  proceeds  to  give 
particulars  : — 

These  impertinences  liad  been  going  on  and  increasing  for  tlie  last  two 
months  and  a  half.  He  often  brought  me  letters  inaccurately  copied  from 
my  minutes,  and  often  neglected,  whether  from  idleness  or  from  malice 
aforethought,  to  bring  them  to  me  to  be  signed  until  the  very  moment  when 
the  post  was  going  out.  At  last  I  lost  my  patience  with  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  would  have  to  go. 

This,  according  to  the  Ambassador,  w’as  the  preliminary 
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!  skirmish.  Open  hostilities  began  a  day  or  two  later.  Jean- 

■I  Jacques  had  been  instructed  to  prepare  a  certain  memorial  to  the 

Venetian  Senate,  Instead  of  doing  the  work  himself,  he  turned 
it  over  to  a  junior  secretary  ;  asked  for  explanations,  he  was  impu¬ 
dent,  and  “  sneered,”  saying  that  the  junior  secretary’s  hand- 
’  writing  was  quite  as  good  as  his.  Then  the  Ambassador  directed 

I  him  ‘‘very  gently”  to  go  back  to  his  desk  and  write  out  the 

I  memorial  in  his  own  hand,  and,  when  this  was  done,  told  him 

j  that  he  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services,  and  that  he  might 

I  present  his  account.  The  account,  as  has  already  been  explained, 

[:  was  open  to  criticism.  M.  de  Montaigu  criticised  it ;  Jean- Jacques 

protested ;  and  the  Ambassador,  as  he  admits,  lost  his  temper. 

I  That  is  his  version  of  the  story ;  and  we  now  come  to  the  passage 

I  which  it  is  specially  interesting  to  set  side  by  side  with  the 

excerpt  from  Jean- Jacques’  version  given  above  ;  — 

"  At  this  ”  (writes  the  Ambassador  to  his  correspondent)  “  I  got  excited 
and  told  him  that  there  had  been  times  when  such  an  impertinent  rascal 
as  he  showed  himself  would  have  had  to  leave  my  study  by  way  of  the 
window — that  he  had  all  the  bad  qualities  of  a  bad  lackey,  and  that  I  should 
examine  his  account  for  travelling  expenses  upon  that  assumption.  He  then 
became  so  insolent  that  I  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  drop  that  tone  and 
make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Venice,  I  should  let  him  see  how  far  my 
authority  extended.  I  reminded  him,  too,  that  he  was  indebted  to  a  trades¬ 
man  of  the  town,  who  had  only  supplied  him  with  goods  on  my  guarantee, 
and  that  I  should  deduct  the  amount  of  this  debt  from  the  sum  which  I 
i  owed  him.  He  answered  that  he  would  be  quite  capable  of  paying  his  own 
debts  when  I  gave  him  what  he  claimed  to  be  due  to  him.  I  told  him  to 

(leave  the  house  at  once,  because  I  did  not  wdsh  to  proceed  personally  to 
certain  extreme  courses,  adding  that  I  would  send  him  his  account,  as  I 
made  it  out,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  together  with  the  tradesman 
in  question,  whom  I  wished  to  receive  an  immediate  cash  settlement,  as  I 
knew  that  Rousseau  was  a  scamp  with  debts  all  over  the  town.” 

The  scene,  of  course,  passed  without  witnesses,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Ambassador  did  not,  any  more  than  his  Secretary, 
confine  himself  to  an  impartial  statement  of  the  precise  facts  of 
‘  the  case ;  but  all  the  collateral  evidence  that  we  have  is  in  his 
favour.  We  know  that  Jean-Jacques,  when  he  clamoured,  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  obtained  no  redress,  and  was  told  that  he  had 
no  grievance,  and  we  know  from  the  Confessions  that  M.  de 
Montaigu  did  ultimately  settle  the  amended  account.  We  also 
know  that  the  account  required  amendment,  and  that  the  man 
who  presented  it  had  abused  a  confidential  position.  In  fact,  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Jean-Jacques  is  once  again 
convicted  of  twisting  the  truth  to  his  own  greater  glorification. 

Concerning  the  public  and  official  aspects  of  his  sojourn  in 
Venice  that  is  all  that  there  is  to  be  said.  The  little  that  we 
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know  of  his  private  life  during  the  same  period  is  of  no  great 
interest  in  itself,  but  of  considerable  interest  for  the  sake  of  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  development  of  his  character. 
We  find  him  corresponding  with  Madame  de  Warens,  and  send¬ 
ing  ‘  ‘  a  thousand  messages  of  friendship  ’  ’  to  the  man  who  had 
supplanted  him  in  her  affections — the  Wintzinried  wfith  whom 
she  had  lived  at  Chambery  while  he  was  being  kept  out  of  the 
way  at  Les  Charmettes — a  circumstance  on  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  base  a  theory  that  he  lies,  in  the  Confessions,  in  boasting 
that  he  had  himself  enjoyed  her  favours.  We  note  that  he 
requests  her  to  address  his  letters  to  “  Monsieur  Rousseau,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  French  Embassy  at  Venice” — a  further  proof  that 
it  was  not  only  when  he  came  to  write  his  autobiography  that  he 
invested  his  office  with  greater  dignity  than  appertained  to  it. 
For  the  rest,  his  narrative  is  mainly  the  relation  of  his  adventures 
among  the  Venetian  courtesans,  whom  he  visited  because  he  had 
been  assured  that  ‘  ‘  there  were  no  others  of  equal  merit  in  the 
world.” 

The  adventures  themselves  present  no  remarkable  features,  and 
led  to  no  remarkable  consequences.  Jean-Jacques,  of  course,  was 
no  more  the  first  than  he  w’as  the  last  man  of  genius  to  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  house  of  Eahab.  It  would  not  have  been  wwth 
while  to  track  him  there  if  he  had  made  any  mystery  of  his 
movements  ;  and  decency  requires  that  a  veil  should  be  drawm  over 
many  of  the  details  which  he  discloses.  The  pleasantries  w'hich 
he  exchanged  with  Eahab  may  have  appeared  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  but  are  quite  unfit  for  repetition.  The  one  thing  really 
worthy  of  note  is  that  we  find  him  sentimentalising  over  the 
situation  : — 

I  said  to  myself  :  “  This  creature  of  whom  I  dispose  is  the  masterpiece 
of  nature  and  love.  Her  mind  and  her  body  alike  are  perfect.  She  is  as 
good  and  generous  as  she  is  amiable  and  beautiful.  The  great  ones  and  the 
Princes  of  the  earth  should  be  her  slaves ;  sceptres  should  be  laid  at  her  feet. 
And  yet  behold  her — a  miserable  street  walker,  the  servant  of  the  public! 
A  mere  captain  in  the  merchant  service  may  possess  her  if  he  likes.  She 
throws  herself  at  my  head,  though  she  knows  nothing  of  me — though  my 
merits,  if  she  were  aware  of  them,  would  count  as  nothing  in  her  eyes.” 

Et  cetera.  One  quotes  the  passage  for  literary  and  not  for 
biographical  reasons.  The  reflections  are  not,  though  they  read 
as  if  they  might  have  been,  the  prelude  of  a  romance  beginning 
in  illusion  and  ending  in  disenchantment ;  but  that  is  the  rule 
with  Jean-Jacques’  sentimental  reflections.  He  always  senti¬ 
mentalises  with  his  eye  on  the  general  rather  than  the  particular. 
La  Padoana  did  not  understand,  and  he  did  not  try  to  explain. 
She  thought  him  a  fool,  and  he  let  her  think  so.  It  might  have 
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been  difficult  to  argue  the  point  with  her  when  she  advised  him 
to  “leave  the  ladies  alone  and  study  mathematics  instead.”  It 
was  much  simpler  to  submit  to  the  snub  and  go  away  to  senti¬ 
mentalise  in  secret.  He  did  so,  and  La  Padoana  passed  out  of 
his  life  on  the  same  afternoon  on  which  she  entered  it.  But  the 
sentimentalising  none  the  less  strikes  a  new  note  in  literature — 
a  note  which  has  since  echoed  loudly  down  the  corridors  of  time 
in  the  pages  of  the  writers  of  the  Romantic  Movement. 

In  its  psychological  origin,  the  sentimental  exaltation  of  the 
harlot  is  probably  a  young  man’s  gratitude  for  favours  received. 
It  flatters  his  vanity  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  ‘  ‘  bought 
kisses.”  The  only  way  of  exaggerating  their  significance  is  to 
respect,  and  even  to  idealise,  the  woman  who  bestows  them — to 
represent  her,  if  she  be  a  harlot,  as  the  victim  of  her  misfortunes 
—to  discover  that  she  who  is  indulgent  has  a  more  beautiful 
soul  than  the  other  women  w'ho  are  severe.  It  is  not  exactly  a 
chain  of  reasoning ;  but  it  is  a  process  through  which  the  senses 
deceive  the  intellect  until  experience  brings  enlightenment.  Or 
at  least  it  often  is  so  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  at  once  sensual 
and  sentimental. 

There  had,  of  course,  been  sentimentalists  of  this  sort  before 
Jean-Jacques — sentimentalists  even  who  had  sentimentalised  on 
paper  in  this  particular  way.  Abb4  Prevost  had  written  Manon 
Le scant.  Jean-Jacques  had  read  the  book,  and  may  be  presumed 
to  have  felt  its  influence.  But  the  influence  which  he  had  under¬ 
gone  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  influence  which  he  was 
to  exercise.  He  was  so  much  greater  than  his  predecessor  that 
we  justly  count  him  rather  than  his  predecessor  as  the  real  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  great  Romantic  idea  foreshadowed  in  the  passage 
quoted — the  idea  of  the  worship  of  Cotytto  and  Venus  in  a 
Christian  atmosphere  with  Christian  ritual. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  w^as  touched  by  M.  Jules  Lemaitre 
in  his  recent  course  of  lectures  on  Jean-Jacques’  literary  and 
philosophic  influence.  Tracing  the  history  of  the  idea  in  French 
literature  he  quotes  from  Alfred  de  Musset’s  RoUa  :  — 

Jacque  6tait  immobile  et  regardait  Marie.  .  .  . 

II  se  sentait  frdmir  d’un  frisson  inconnu. 

N’4tait-ce  pas  sa  sceur,  cette  prostitute? 

He  might  just  as  well  have  quoted  Victor  Hugo’s  ‘‘  N’insultez 
jamais  la  femme  qui  tombe,”  and  many  passages  from  Les 
Miserables.  He  might  just  as  well  have  quoted  from  La  Dame 
aux  CamMias,  or  from  The  Unclassed,  or  from  the  great  drama 
in  which  Mr.  Hall  Caine  finds  his  way  to  the  heart  of  the  public 
by  falling  upon  the  necks  of  the  women  who  are  no  better  than 
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they  should  be,  or  from  many  other  writers  to  whose  tone  in  these 
matters  the  cynical  laughter  of  Maupassant  in  La  Maison  Tell- 
Tellier  is  the  counterblast. 

So  that  Jean-Jacques’  stay  in  Venice  (though  it  only  lasted  a 
year  and  not  eighteen  months,  as  he  says  in  the  Confessions) 
does  seem  to  mark  a  stage  in  his  sentimental,  and  so  indirectly 
in  his  literary  development.  There  for  the  first  time,  if  his  retro¬ 
spect  be  right,  the  ideas  which  were  to  mark  his  position  as  the 
father  and  founder  of  the  Romantic  School  began  to  germinate ; 
and  the  lady  with  the  camelias  and  some  others  descend  even 
more  directly  from  La  Padoana  than  from  the  heroine  of  La 
Nouvelle  Heloise.  Only  the  ideas  wdiich  thus  germinated  were 
very  far  from  blossoming,  and  Jean-Jacques  himself  was  hardly 
aware  of  them  as  yet.  His  sentimentalism  was  so  far  from 
expressing  itself  in  conduct  that  he  and  his  friend  Carrio,  at  this 
stage,  actually  bought  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years  old  from  her 
mother,  intending  that  she  should  be  their  joint  mistress.  “  My 
heart  w^as  moved  to  compassion  at  the  sight  of  the  child,”  he 
writes ;  but  compassion  did  not  hinder  him  from  carrying  the 
transaction  through.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  kind  to  the  girl, 
and  respected  her  tender  age,  waiting  patiently  for  her  maturity; 
but  still - 

It  all  came  to  nothing,  however,  owing  to  Jean-Jacques’  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Embassy  in  the  circumstances  above  related.  His 
indignation  and  his  grievances  gave  him  other  things  to  think 
about,  and  left  him  no  time  for  sentiment.  He  returned  to  Paris 
to  protest  and  clamour,  and  the  little  child,  his  chattel,  was  for¬ 
gotten — out  of  his  mind  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  his  sight.  One 
can  only  hope  that  Carrio  was  good  to  her. 


Francis  Gribble. 
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London,  July  Z5rd,  1908. 

Jean  Paul  wrote  in  irony  that  to  the  English  belonged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea,  to  the  French  the  dominion  of  the  land,  and  to  the 
Germans  the  empire  of — the  air !  A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  believed 
for  one  enthusiastic  moment  throughout  the  Fatherland  that 
prophecy  had  been  uttered  in  jest,  and  that  the  approaching  con¬ 
quest  of  the  air  by  Teutonic  genius  w'as  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
history.  Sixty-two  millions  of  a  rapidly  increasing  people  penned 
up  within  an  area  no  larger  and  much  less  rich  than  that  of  France 
must  attempt  sooner  or  lat-er  to  break  out  of  its  present  limits. 
Moltke  dispassionately  declared  that  no  human  power  can  prevent 
the  innate  force  of  an  armed  people  from  securing  in  the  end  a 
political  scope  proportioned  to  its  energy  and  numbers.  But  upon 
the  land  the  military  conditions  are  even  yet  obstructive.  Upon  the 
sea,  after  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the  naval  supremacy  of  England, 
though  harder  pressed  than  ever  before  in  time  of  peace,  remains 
unshattered.  But  what  of  the  empire  of  the  air?  If  aerial 
supremacy  is  ever  achieved  for  fighting  purposes  it  will  be  the 
dominating  form  of  power.  It  will  overrule  the  conditions  of  the 
lower  elements.  It  will  give  control  of  the  one  uninterrupted 
medium  which  is  more  continuous  than  land  or  sea,  and  surrounds 
both.  The  unequal  distribution  of  the  world's  territory  created  by 
the  military  and  naval  conditions  of  the  past  will  be  redressed.  The 
Germans,  w'e  are  told,  by  a  dispensation  forming  a  w'onderful  proof 
of  the  poetic  justice  of  history,  will  prove  to  have  arrived  upon  the 
international  scene  not  too  late,  but  just  in  time  to  rule  the  world. 
The  last  shall  be  the  first,  and  the  first  last. 

♦ 

*  * 

How  far  the  Teutonic  imagination  was  possessed  by  this  vision,  or 
at  least  prepared  for  it,  was  not  fully  understood  in  this  country 
and  abroad  until  the  epoch-making  flight  of  Count  Zeppelin’s  air¬ 
ship.  The  original  achievement  of  this  clipper  of  the  clouds  was 
none  the  less  significant  because  the  immediate  sequel  has  been  a 
fiasco  painful  enough  to  cover  premature  extravagance  with  con¬ 
fusion.  A  week  before  his  seventieth  birthday  the  veteran 
aeronaut,  who  has  given  his  countrymen  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  him,  rose  at  Friedrichshafen  upon  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  The  vessel  crossed  the  frontier  at  the  falls  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  swept  over  Switzerland  to  Lucerne,  manoeuvred  above  the 
surface  of  the  lake  and  the  upturned  faces  of  the  tourists,  performed 
very  complicated  evolutions  with  great  certainty  and  grace,  vanished 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  appeared  next  to  circle  the  steeples  of 
Zurich,  crossed  Lake  Constance  in  the  evening  sun,  and  returned 
to  its  shed  after  a  continuous  voyage  of  twelve  hours.  No  subse- 
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quent  disappointments  can  alter  the  fundamental  significance  of 
this  achievement.  For  the  first  time  an  airship  had  shown  that  the 
fairy  tale  of  the  flying  trunk  in  the  Arabian  Nights  only  anticipated 
the  coming  miracles  of  twentieth-century  science.  Count  Zeppelin 
had  risen  in  one  State  and  sailed  over  the  territory  of  another.  He 
had  crossed  lakes  and  ridges — though  not,  of  course,  the  tops  of 
the  mountains — had  threaded  gorges,  and  beaten  against  the  wind. 
It  is  said  that  upon  this  voyage  Zeppelin  No.  4  achieved  a  maximum 
speed  of  about  thirty-four  miles  an  hour.  Who  can  think  for  a 
single  instant  that  this  is  anything  like  the  last  word  of  human 
progress.  Upon  the  contrary,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  anything  more 
than  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet  of  aerial  navigation.  The  narrow 
seas  between  this  island  and  the  Continent  will  be  passed  sooner 
or  later  as  easily  as  the  Swiss  lakes  have  been  crossed.  The  day 
when  oceans  and  continents  may  be  over-flown  with  the  same 
facility  may  be  further  hence,  but  is  not  perhaps  so  remote  as  we 
think.  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  that 
since  M.  Santos-Dumont  negotiated  the  Eiffel  Tower  six  years  ago 
the  navigation  of  the  air  has  made  more  rapid  and  certain  progress 
than  was  anticipated  even  in  sanguine  imaginations. 

* 

«  * 

The  German  Government  had  arranged  to  purchase  Zeppelin  No.  4 
for  £100,000  upon  condition  that  certain  tests  were  satisfactorily 
met.  The  vessel  was  to  maintain  a  continuous  flight  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  to  prove  capable  of  steering  by  the  chart.  It 
was  declared  after  the  voyage  to  Lucerne  and  back  that  the  new 
airship  would  be  able  to  go  through  the  official  ordeal  with  the  utmost 
ease,  and  that  the  great  prize  was  as  good  as  won.  The  Kaiser, 
in  a  vigorous  and  colloquial  telegram,  assured  Count  Zeppelin  that 
he  would  stand  by  him  to  the  end.  The  day  of  the  final  trial  down 
the  valley  of  the  Ehine  was  appointed.  Blank  amazement  spread 
throughout  the  Fatherland  when  it  was  learned  that  an  accident 
had  happened.  The  aluminium  framework,  dashed  by  accident 
against  the  side  of  the  shed,  had  suffered  grievous  injury,  and  it  will 
be  some  time  before  the  damage  can  be  repaired.  Count  Zeppelin, 
in  face  of  many  crosses  and  failures,  has  shown  a  patience  worthy 
almost  of  Bernard  Palissy  or  of  any  other  inventor  “  flying  in  the 
face  of  a  presumption  to  achieve  a  victory  ”  and  rewarded  for  per¬ 
severing  to  the  last.  After  a  brief  and  bitter  interval  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  the  philosophic  veteran  returned  to  his  work,  and  is  at  present 
engaged  in  repairing  his  machine.  He  will  probably  improve  it, 
for  he  has  learned  from  every  misfortune  which  has  befallen  him. 
All  Germany,  however,  had  been  frantic  with  jubilation,  and  upon 
the  Kaiser’s  subjects  in  general  a  great  silence  has  since  descended. 
They  had  once  again  shown  the  greatest  of  their  modem  weaknesses. 
They  are  weakened  to  an  incalculable  extent  by  their  apparent 
inability  to  allow  action  to  speak  for  itself.  When  Kiao-chau  was 
to  be  seized  the  “  mailed  fist  ”  was  waved,  and  everything  was 
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clone  to  impress  and  alarm  the  world’s  imagination.  The  method  in 
the  end  proved  to  be  less  fortunate  than  that  of  pioneers  leading 
strong  lives  in  obscurity  like  Jol)  Chamock,  who  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  Indian  Empire  in  the  mud  of  the  Hooghly,  and  toiled 
and  died  practically  unknown  to  his  countrymen  at  home. 

♦ 

*  * 

It  would  be  a  national  misfortune,  upon  the  other  hand,  if  the 
mishap  to  Zcp[)clin  No.  4  prevented  us  from  giving  thorough  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  very  urgent  question.  For  several  years  the  prophet  of 
air-power  has  been  Herr  Rudolf  Martin,  whose  attacks  upon  Russian 
finances  led  to  his  removal  from  the  German  Government  service. 
He  has  since  published  a  series  of  yellow-backed  books  full  of 
fantastic  ability,  and  in  all  of  them  he  insists  that  to  the  Kaiser’s 
words,  “  our  future  lies  upon  the  water,”  must  be  added  this  more 
powerful  faith,  ‘‘our  future  lies  in  the  air.”  Herr  Martin  points 
to  Germany’s  central  position,  technical  skill,  and  unrivalled 
scientific  organisation.  He  demands  not  only  that  his  country  should 
strain  every  nerve  to  equal  any  other  in  the  new  form  of  force,  but 
that  it  should  maintain  its  air-fleets  at  a  two-power  standard.  Nor 
are  these  visions  confined  to  fanatics.  They  are  shared  by  many 
moderate  persons,  and  they  were  countenanced  the  other  day  by 
an  article  in  the  solid  columns  of  the  Koelnische  Zcitung  itself.  The 
whole  question  has  been  studied  and  sifted  by  the  military  and  naval 
authorities.  Many  officers  are  at  w'ork  upon  other  types  of  airships 
and  aeroplanes,  and  Count  Zeppelin’s  apparatus  is  not  universally 
regarded  as  the  best  at  the  disposal  of  the  Kaiser’s  advisers.  But  it 
is  believed  that  for  intelligence  purposes — especially  at  sea,  where 
a  vast  circle  of  vision  can  be  commanded  over  a  clear  surface — and 
for  dropping  explosives  upon  ships  and  buildings,  the  cruisers  of  the 
air  must  play  a  remarkable  part  in  all  future  wars.  At  present,  of 
course,  we  cannot  be  invaded  from  the  clouds.  Craft  upon  the  model 
of  Count  Zeppelin’s  latest  creation  could  not  carry  heavy  guns  nor 
more  than  a  handful  of  men.  But  the  progress  of  invention  will 
keep  spelling  out  the  alphabet  of  aerial  science  until  the  problem 
has  been  wholly  solved.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  then  about  the 
fundamental  conclusion.  We  shall  have  time  if  we  wish  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  new  conditions.  But  in  the  long  run  no  nation  will 
survive  unless  it  is  able  to  grapple  with  its  enemies  of  all  three 
elements — upon  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  alike.  Long  before 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  our  naval  supremacy,  even  if 
maintained  at  its  present  height,  would  cease  to  be  by  itself  a 
sufiicieut  safeguard.  Thousands  of  airships  would  be  capable,  unless 
shattered  in  their  own  element,  of  crossing  the  narrow  seas  and 
landing  great  armies  of  men.  For  all  defensive  purposes  the 
insularity  of  England  is  disappearing.  It  will  ultimately  cease  to 
ixist.  An  adequate  fund  for  aerial  experiment  and  construction 
ought  to  be  provided  without  an  hour’s  delay. 

* 

*  * 
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Meanwhile  this  is  Zukunfstmusik,  and  we  must  not  be  too  much 
entranced  by  it.  For  the  purposes  of  the  next  generation  Bea-j)ower 
will  still  be  the  decisive  factor,  and  the  maxim  “  Above  all,  sirs,  the 
Navy  ”  must  dominate  our  whole  policy — our  diplomacy  no  less  than 
our  defensive  preparations.  The  last  German  Navy  Bill  may  be 
left  for  a  few  years  to  do  its  automatic  work,  and  the  great  Flotten- 
verein,  having  served  its  purpose,  is  for  the  moment  under  a  cloud. 

It  has  been  the  most  splendid  popular  organisation  ever  created  for 
patriotic  purposes.  In  spirit  and  extent  it  was  more  like  our 
Primrose  League  than  like  our  modest  Navy  League.  The  Kaiser 
promoted  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  hereditary  princes 
were  everywhere  at  the  head  of  its  branches.  The  vast  army  of 
officials  belonged  to  its  ranks.  By  this  means  it  acquired  nearly  a 
million  members  and  a  very  large  income.  Its  chief  organiser, 
General  Keim,  committed,  however,  the  fatal  mistake  of  carrying 
on  a  furious  anti-clerical  campaign  during  the  last  elections  for  the 
lieichstag.  Catholic  Bavaria  was  alienated,  and  there  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  split.  At  the  meeting  at  Danzig  a  few  weeks  ago  all 
differences  were  poorly  patched  up  by  a  tame  compromise,  but  the 
Bavarians  are  accused  of  having  ruined  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
Jjeague,  and  secessions  upon  a  great  scale  are  threatened  by  the  anti¬ 
clerical  branches.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  great  aim  of 
the  German  Government  at  present  is  to  damp  down  all  Chauvinistic 
manifestations  and  to  keep  public  opinion  in  this  country  in  a  state 
of  complacent  lethargy  so  that  our  naval  preparations  may  remain 
at  a  minimum.  The  Flottenverein  has  become  a  quiescent  volcano, 
but  it  is  very  far  from  an  extinct  one,  and  it  will  be  thrown  into 
violent  eruption  once  more  whenever  it  suits  official  purposes  to 
excite  public  opinion.  Let  us  never  be  induced  to  forget  tor  a 
moment  that  this  is  the  vital  issue  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  will  be 
better  to  postpone  until  another  month  our  consideration  of  the 
state  of  German  finances,  but  there  is  less  doubt  than  ever  that  the 
scheme  of  reorganisation  shortly  to  be  brought  forward  will  be  backed 
by  the  whole  power  of  the  German  Emperor  and  his  Government, 
and  forced  through  the  Reichstag.  The  difficulties  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  as  we  have  repeatedly  shown,  are  constitutional,  not 
economic.  Fundamentally  the  German  financial  position  is  more 
favourable  than  our  own.  The  money  is  there,  and  means  for 
getting  at  it  will  be  devised.  The  only  way  of  bringing  naval  com¬ 
petition  to  a  pause  across  the  North  Sea  would  be  the  adoption  by 
this  country  of  a  two  to  one  programme.  To  leave  ourselves  merely 
a  narrow  margin  of  superiority  in  the  North  Sea  would  be  little  better 
than  staking  the  fate  of  the  Empire  upon  a  throw  of  the  dice.  For 
instance,  the  three  warships  building  nominally  for  Brazil  will 
require  to  be  very  closely  watched.  In  design  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  German  Dreadnoughts,  though  with  an  even  more 
powerful  battery.  To  allow  these  ships  to  pass  into  the  hands  either 
of  Germany  or  the  United  States,  without  reckoning  beforehand  with 
all  consequences,  might  be  fatal.  Week  after  week  and  month  by 
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month,  in  organs  of  the  highest  standing,  like  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  and 
the  Prenasische  Jahrbiicher,  the  Potsdam  professors  continue  their 
campaign  against  the  policy  of  this  country  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  writers  are  in  close  touch  with  Prince  Biilow  and  the  Kaiser 
himself.  They  pen  what  they  know  will  be  pleasing  to  their  patrons. 
These  methods  are  far  more  discreet  and  subtle  than  the  old  style 
of  open  invective,  but  they  are  even  more  mischievous  than  the 
cruder  attacks,  and  they  show  that  the  German  Government  is 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  methodical  and  concentrated  antagonism  to 
this  country. 

* 

«  « 

Turning  to  other  but  closely  connected  issues,  the  death  of  General 
Ignatieff  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
which  was  mainly  his  work,  has  coincided  strangely  with  the 
reerudescence  of  Pan-Slavism  and  with  the  reopening  of  the  Balkan 
problem.  In  the  middle  of  June  great  and  just  interest  was 
aroused  by  the  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  of  a  deputation  of  Russian 
Slavs  under  the  celebrated  Tsech  leader.  Dr.  Kramarz.  Upon  their 
return  they  stopped  at  Warsaw,  and  the  occasion  gave  birth  to  very 
sanguine  dreams  of  a  Russo-Polish  rapprochement.  Before  criticis¬ 
ing  this  movement,  let  us  trace  its  further  development.  A  few  days 
.ago  “  Neo-Slavism,”  as  it  is  called,  came  to  a  climax  with  the  great 
assembly  at  Prague,  where  all  the  nationalities  of  the  East  European 
stock  were  represented.  There  were  scenes  of  fervent  fraternisation 
such  as  are  unknown  in  the  more  frigid  west.  Orators  representing 
races  divided  by  the  passions  and  wrongs  of  centuries  roused  their 
hearers  to  wild  enthusiasm  for  the  Pan-Slav  idea,  and  there  were 
storms  of  applause,  with  embracings,  kisses,  and  tears.  Now  Slav 
emotion  does  not  exhaust  itself  by  its  demonstrativeness ;  it  is  a 
profound  and  explosive  force.  The  Prague  Congress  spoke  more  or 
less  authoritatively  for  150,000,000  of  people  occupying  considerably 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  area  of  Europe.  If  these  vast  masses 
of  mankind  were  educated  up  to  the  level  of  the  Germanic  and 
Latin  races,  and  united  in  organisation  as  in  spirit,  they  would  be 
capable  of  responding  triumphantly  to  the  impassioned  appeal  of 
hr.  Kramarz,  who  called  upon  all  Slavdom  to  prevent  Prussian 
aggression  from  breaking  up  the  Hapsburg  Empire  and  establishing 
its  power  upon  the  Adriatic.  Behind  the  rhetoric  of  this  speech 
there  w'as  cool  and  sure  insight.  The  motto  of  ”  Divide  and 
conquer.”  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  Berlin,  means  above  all 
that  the  Slavs  should  remain  split  up  in  order  that  the  compact 
I  central  strength  of  the  German  Empire  may  dominate  the  destinies 
!  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  continent  from  Bohemia  to  the 
■  bosphorus. 

* 

j  *  * 

I  Iti  is  easy  to  urge  that  Slav  dissensions  are  hopeless.  Great 
I  Russians  and  Poles  are  as  yet  far  from  a  final  reconciliation. 

z  2 
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Where  Tsechs  and  Poles  come  in  contact  upon  the  ethical 
border-lino  they  agree  no  better  than  other  near  relations.  Still 
more  serious  is  the  fact  that  the  Poles  in  Galicia  are  a  dominant 
caste,  whose  regime  is  rejected  by  the  Piuthenians  as  vehemently 
as  Prussian  methods  are  resisted  by  the  Kaiser’s  Slav  subjects  in 
Posen.  The  Old  Ruthenians  look  moi*e  directly  to  Russia,  the  Young 
Ruthenians  claim  freedom  to  develop  a  definite  and  separate 
nationality ;  but  both  sections  are  now  represented  in  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath,  and  both  are  opposed  to  Polish  ascendency.  Further 
south,  Croats  and  Serbs  hate  each  other,  although  they  vary  only  in 
religion  and  caligraphy.  They  repeat  different  creeds,  write  different 
characters,  but  speak  the  same  language.  Croats  are  Catholic  ;  Serbs 
are  orthodox.  Consequently  they  have  combated  each  other  from 
of  old  with  the  zeal  of  the  Alexandrian  factions  fighting  for  a 
diphthong.  Nor  is  even  this  the  worst  of  it.  There  is  the  crying 
case  of  ^Macedonia,  where  Bulgar  and  Sei’b,  having  already  fouglit 
one  fratricidal  war,  tear  each  other  to  pieces  in  an  internecine  guerilla, 
and  inflict  worse  cruelties  upon  each  other  than  the  Turk  wreaks 
on  either  of  them.  This  is  c.  dark  picture  which  Geiman  writers 
depict  with  unconcealed  joy.  But  while  we  face  the  facts,  let  us 
not  mistake  the  tendencies.  I’he  real,  in  spite  of  all,  is  moving 
towards  the  ideal.  The  divisions  between  the  Slav  races  now  are 
not  worse  than  were  the  former  antagonisms  between  Prussians, 
Saxons,  and  Bavarians,  The  Teutonic  stocks  were  welded  together 
by  a  common  opposition  to  the  French.  In  the  same  way  Slav 
solidarity  is  being  created  by  German  pressure,  and  will  some  day 
be  a  tremendous  fact.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  restoring 
Poland  or  making  any  definite  political  concession.  Between 
Gei'inans  and  Slavs  exists  an  innate  and  instinctive  and  apparently 
inextinguishable  antagonism.  In  temperament  they  are  utterly 
alien.  They  offend  and  repel  each  other  at  every  turn.  The  Poles, 
Tsechs,  and  Russians  are  slowdy  but  surely  drawing  together,  actuated 
partly  by  hatred  of  Prussian  policy  in  Posen,  partly  by  dread  of  the 
advance  of  Teutonic  pow'er  towards  the  Adriatic  and  down  the  Danube. 
Germany  may,  owing  to  her  immediate  advantage  of  intellectual  and 
fighting  organisation,  push  her  frontier  for  a  time  beyond  the  line 
that  can  be  permanently  maintained ;  but  looking  far  into  the  future, 
it  seems  probable  that  Germany  must  ultimately  be  beaten  in  south¬ 
eastern  Eiu-ope  by  the  Slav  birth-rate.  In  the  meantime,  the  one 
tinmistakable  fact,  however  slow  it  may  be  in  making  its  political 
consequences  decisively  felt,  is  that  Geiunan  strength  tends  to  create 
Slav  solidarity. 

» 

♦  * 

At  this  point  we  touch  the  amazing  developments  of  the  situation 
in  the  heart  of  Macedonia,  where  the  Young  Turkish  movement  has 
broken  out  in  murder  and  rebellion.  These  unexjrected  i-vents  have 
been  i-eceived  with  wrath  at  Yildiz  and  with  extravagant  comment 
elsewhere.  The  bare  facts  may  be  simply  told.  In  the  first  week 
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of  July  a  military  mutiny  occurred  at  Resna,  upon  the  road  between 
Monastir  and  Lake  Ochrida.  An  Adjutant-Major,  Niazi  Bey,  with 
several  score  of  companions,  brother  officers,  private  soldiers,  and 
civil  officials,  seized  the  contents  of  the  military  chest  and  took  to 
the  hill.  Battalions  ordered  to  pursue  the  insurgents  refused  to  march. 
Shemsi  Pasha,  a  formidable  and  dreaded  personality  upon  whom  the 
Palace  could  rely,  was  summoned  from  Mitrovitza.  He  hurried 
to  the  scene  of  crisis  in  a  special  train,  but  was  shot  dead  in  the 
open  street  by  an  unknown  officer.  Distraction  and  confusion  now 
raged  without  check.  The  Porte  made  preparations  to  throw  into 
the  disaffected  district  15,000  Anatolian  reservists.  Pending  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Osman  Pasha  was  in- 
stnicted  to  take  command.  This  distinguished  soldier,  who  won  his 
laurels  in  Thessaly  ten  years  ago,  already  enjoyed  some  popularity 
in  the  disturbed  vilayet.  Before  his  arrival,  however,  there  were 
more  assassinations  and  murderous  attacks.  Another  Osman  Pasha, 
who  must  not  be  confused  with  the  new  Commander-in-Chief,  was 
reading  aloud  in  the  barracks  a  message  of  mingled  threats  and 
promises  from  the  Sultan.  Before  he  reached  the  end  a  fusillade  of 
revolver  shots  was  opened  upon  him.  He  was  struck  by  four  bullets 
and  wounded  severely,  though  not  mortally,  in  the  head,  neck,  and 
arms.  The  man  who  made  the  murderoiis  attempt  actually  left  the 
barracks  without  molestation.  Meantime  the  unrest  has  spread 
towards  the  Bosphorus  itself,  and  has  reached  Adriauople.  From 
this  centre  officers  and  men  have  sent  telegrams  to  Yildiz  demanding 
redress.  From  other  military  stations  similar  movements  were 
reported. 

* 

*  * 

Though  Young  Turkish  sentiment  led  the  unrest  at  Monastir,  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  imagine  that  politics  were  the  chief  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Everywhere  in  Macedonia  the  soldiers  suffered  under 
intolerable  grievances,  and  their  lot  is  well  worthy  of  a  share  of 
the  Christian  compassion  dealt  out  to  the  quarrelling  nationalities  in 
Macedonia.  Officers  feel  that  all  promotion  is  in  the  hands  of 
sycophants  and  spies.  Privates  had  been  kept  with  the  colours  long 
after  the  expiration  of  their  time,  and  they  were  not  only  detained, 
but  left  unpaid.  Treatment  of  this  kind  will  rouse  to  mutiny  the 
most  docile  troops  in  the  world.  If  the  Porte  can  find  money,  it  will 
doubtless  quell  the  revolt  for  a  time.  But  there  is  widespread 
and  bitter  resentment  against  the  Hamidian  system,  and  especially 
against  the  espionage  upon  which  it  depends.  “  Men  felt,”  said 
Erasmus,  when  a  similar  system  was  practised  nearer  home,  ‘‘  as 
if  a  scorpion  were  lurking  under  every  stone.”  Nia/.i  Bey  and  his 
friends  have  presented  to  the  European  Consuls  at  Monastir  a 
memorandum  demanding  “  the  free  and  sincere  application  of  the 
Constitution  of  1876.”  It  declares  that  the  signatories  have  been 
driven  to  revolt  by  intolerable  abuses.  The  document  disclaims 
hostility  to  Christians,  and  declares  that  enough  blood  has 
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been  shed  in  Turkey.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Young 
Turkish  Committee  has  made  some  progress  with  the  work  of 
collecting  taxes,  but  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  Balkan 
conditions  seems  to  doubt  for  a  single  moment  that  the 
revolt  will  be  speedily  suppressed.  None  the  less  there  are 
ominous  signs  of  agitation  among  the  Albanians  of  the  north,  who 
hold  a  strategical  position  so  important  that,  when  they  are  in  an 
ill-humour,  they  can  fire  into  the  railway  carriages  near  IVIitrovitza. 
They  will  have  something  to  say  to  the  matter  when  any  practical 
beginning  is  made  with  the  work  of  connecting  the  Austrian  and 
Ottoman  railways  by  a  link-line  through  the  sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar. 
The  .Albanian  difficulty  also  will  doubtless  be  successfully  dealt  with 
by  Yildiz.  But  behind  all  these  things  lie  the  broader  and  more 
])ermanent  factors  of  the  Macedonian  problem.  The  hands  must  be 
encouraged  by  the  evidences  of  Ottoman  divisions.  In  all  situations 
of  life,  in  commerce,  in  war,  as  well  as  in  private  life,  slight  changes 
in  the  psychology  of  a  situation  may  lead  in  action  to  exaggerated 
results.  The  hands  may  he  encouraged  to  recommence  their  ravages, 
Bulgars,  Greeks,  and  Serbs  will  recommence  their  campaign  of 
s])asmodic  murder. 

* 

*  * 

Tn  these  circumstances  a  very  immediate  interest  attaches  to  the 
plans  for  the  pacification  of  Macedonia  upon  wdiich  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  M.  Tsvolsky  are  understood  to  be  agreed.  The  proposals  are  at 
present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Powers,  and  though  attempts 
may  still  be  made  to  render  them  meaningless  by  subtle  modifica¬ 
tions,  they  will  doubtless  be  accepted  by  the  Concert  as  a  whole,  and 
carried  to  a  certain  extent  into  effect.  Only  an  actual  trial  of  the 
new  measures  can  show  what  they  are  likely  to  be  worth,  and  those 
who  remember  how  the  Miirzsteg  programme  was  trumpeted  and 
with  wffiat  feeble  results  will  not  he  too  sanguine.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
however,  goes  practically  to  work,  and  he  himself  is  under  no  illu¬ 
sions.  Strong  mobile  columns  are  to  he  formed  for  the  business 
of  suppressing  the  work  of  racial  murder,  and  establishing  for  the 
fij'st  time  something  like  civilised  order  in  Macedonia.  The  bands 
are  to  he  ruthlessly  pursued,  grappled  with,  and  utterly  rooted  out. 

Turkish  officer  will  he  in  command  of  the  operations.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  weak  point  of  the  measure.  The  sowing  of  hatred  and 
dissension  is  the  quintessential  principle  of  the  Hamidian  system. 
Nothing  has  been  more  pleasing  to  Yildiz  than  to  behold  how  the 
Christians  in  Macedonia  have  loved  one  another.  The  Sultan 
rejoices  in  the  feuds  of  Greeks  and  Bulgars.  The  more  murderous 
they  are,  the  more  useful  to  Yildiz.  Upon  the  one  hand  the  number 
of  Christians  in  the  three  vilayets  is  positively  reduced  by  the 
mutual  efforts  of  the  orthodox  themselves.  Upon  the  other 
hand  fatal  passions  are  peiqietuated  which  keep  Bulgars,  Greeks. 
Serbs  and  Boumanians  apart,  and  make  some  of  these  peoples  the 
tools  of  Tui'kish  policy.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  objects 
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contemplated  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  M.  Isvolsky  do  not  represent 
the  ends  desired,  whether  by  Abdul  Hamid  himself  or  by  those  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  who  are  more  or  less  committed  to  his  support. 
The  Sultan  does  not  desire  the  effectual  pacification  of  Macedonia, 
the  reconciliation  of  its  races,  and  the  gradual  growth  in  that  pro¬ 
vince  of  a  local  patriotism  which  might  prepare  it  for  self-govern- 
nient.  In  short,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  volume  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  no 
man  can  forecast  the  sequel.  If  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  M.  Isvolsky 
could  enforce  their  wishes,  the  huge  Turkish  army  of  occupation  in 
the  three  vilayets,  needless  and  useless  as  is  that  force  in  time 
of  peace,  would  be  enormously  reduced,  a  Governor-Genei’al  would 
be  appointed,  and  the  elementary  forms  of  a  civilised  administration 
would  be  created.  Otherwise,  the  province  must  ultimately  fall 
under  the  direct  control  of  a  Great  Power.  That  is  to  say,  events 
must  move  in  one  of  two  possible  directions :  either  towards  Mace¬ 
donian  autonomy  or  towards  Austrian  occupation.  Here  we  touch 
the  fundamental  conflict  of  tendency  which  will  henceforth  underlie 
every  movement  in  connection  with  the  Near  East,  and  must  be 
carefully  kept  in  mind  by  anyone  who  desires  to  trace  through  a 
thousand  anarchic  details  the  development  of  the  problem  as  a 
whole. 


We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  reference  to  a  contrasting 
episode  which  might  well  make  the  Sultan  realise  with  a  sigh  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes  and  the  unexpectedness  of  life.  The  Sultan, 
more  and  more  encouraged  by  the  impartial  philosophy  of  German 
advisers,  has  speculated  upon  the  creation  of  a  Pan-Islam  movement. 
•V  main  instrument  in  bringing  about  this  vast  religious  reunion  was 
to  be  the  Hejaz  railway.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  it  was  announced 
that  this  enterprise  had  nearly  reached  Medina.  The  earthworks 
had  already  been  completed  up  to  the  second  among  the  sacred 
cities  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  rails  will 
be  laid  up  to  the  walls.  The  Turkish  journals  broke  out  into  hymns 
of  praise,  and  declared  that  Abdul  Hamid  had  been  divinely  inspired 
in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  vitality  and  unity  of  Islam.  The  locomo¬ 
tive  will  be  seen  at  Medina  very  shortly  after  these  lines  are  read. 
This  achievement,  though  it  has  been  singularly  little  appreciated 
ill  the  West,  must  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  remai-kable  events 
ill  Mohammedan  history.  In  due  course  the  railway  will  reach 
.Mecca.  The  advocates  of  the  Pan-Islam  movement  suppose  that  a 
feeling  not  only  of  religious  but  of  political  unity  will  be  promoted 
among  tbe  pilgrims  of  all  races  travelling  together  upon  a 
Mohammedan  railway  towards  the  centre  of  their  faith.  May  it 
not  follow  that  scepticism  and  democracy  will  also  be  introduced  by 
the  Hejaz  railway,  and  subsequently  spread  throughout  all  regions 
inhabited  by  the  Faithful?  Pan-Christianity,  regarded  as  a  political 
ideal,  has  been  made  more  impossible  than  ever  by  the  progress 
of  science.  At  the  very  moment  when  Yildiz  was  rejoicing  in  the 
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telegram  announcing  that  the  earthworks  of  the  Hejaz  railway  had 
been  completed  up  to  Medina,  the  Sultan  received  the  news  of  the 
Young  Turkish  conspiracy  in  Macedonia.  Elsewhere  than  in  Persia 
l)olitical  passions  may  prove  stronger  to  convulse  and  disrupt  than 
are  religious  influences  to  promote  unity  and  peace. 

* 

*  * 

in  Persia  the  success  of  the  Shah’s  coup  d’etat  is  yet  far  from 
complete.  Order,  indeed,  reigns  in  Teheran  as  effectually  as  it  ever 
did  in  Warsaw.  Maliomined  Ali’s  grip  on  the  capital  seems  too 
strong  to  be  shaken,  in  the  northern  province  of  Azerlaijan  the 
situation  is  much  less  simple,  and  the  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  Tabriz  still  continues,  though  to  the  increasing  advantage  of  the 
lioyalists.  The  Shah  dispatched  against  this  turbulent  town  ilakhim 
Khan,  a  leader  of  irregulars  at  the  head  of  a  rabble  of  wild  horsemen. 
The  Parliamentarians  were  forced  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  and  were 
ultimately  confined  to  one  quarter.  The  whole  town  was  threatened 
with  starvation  as  a  result  of  the  investment,  and  desultory  fighting 
continued  in  the  narrow  streets.  The  telegrams  from  Tabidz  have 
been  full  of  episode  as  picturesque  as  the  scenes  of  a  Carlist  war. 
Imagine,  for  instance,  as  an  unexpected  Asiatic  vignette,  the  picture 
of  a  revolutionary  leader  seizing  the  telephone-station  in  a  particulai' 
district,  and  directing  operations  through  the  instrument.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  Parliamentarians  took  the  offensive,  and  the  wdiole  of 
Tabriz  seemed  to  be  once  more  in  their  hands.  At  the  head  of  his 
tierce  riders  the  Shah’s  lieutenant  disappeared.  But  in  twenty -four 
hours  the  situation  was  reversed,  and  Kakhim  Khan,  returning  in 
force,  drove  the  revolutionaries  back  to  their  owm  quarter.  From 
confused  narratives  and  conflicting  rumours  one  fact  clearly  emerges. 
The  support  of  the  priests  at  the  beginning  went  far  to  create  the 
Constitutional  movement.  Now  it  seems  certain  that  in  Tabriz  and 
elsewhere  the  clergy  are  upon  the  side  of  the  Crown.  The  only 
hope  for  order  seems  to  lie  in  the  probability  that  the  revolutionaries 
will  be  crushed.  With  the  priests  upon  his  side,  the  Shah  must 
prevail,  unless  he  is  afflicted  by  an  incompetence  of  which  as  yet  he 
has  given  no  sign.  Another  point  of  resemblance  to  the  situation 
which  existed  nearly  three  years  ago  in  Russia  is  that  the  Persian 
revolutionaries  forming  separated  groups  in  the  towms  are  unable  to 
combine.  The  Shah  promises  to  summon  in  two  or  three  months  a 
new  Mejliss,  composed  of  pious  and  upright  deputies.  The  Parlia¬ 
mentary  pulpits  will  probably  prove  to  be  well-tuned.  For  this 
country  the  situation  has  been  difficult  and  damaging.  The 
name  of  England  had  been,  unfortunately,  associated  with 
what  was  called  the  “  Constitutional  ”  cause.  General  LiakhofE  s 
dictatorship  in  Teheran  seemed  to  represent  Russian  ascend¬ 
ency,  and  was  necessarily  injurious  to  our  prestige.  Nothing, 
however,  could  have  been  better  than  the  attitude  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Shah’s  representatives  made  formal  apology 
for  the  offence  committed  when  the  British  Legation  was  too 
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closely  surrounded  by  Persian  troops  seeking  to  intercept  fugi¬ 
tives.  The  Russian  Press  has  displayed  the  greatest  moderation, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  integrity  of  Persia  may  be  maintained 
for  an  indefinite  period  by  the  restoration  of  a  constitutional  assembly 
with  limited  power  and  recognising  the  executive  supremacy  of  the 
Crown. 
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*  * 

Sound  growth  does  not  give  sensational  signs,  and  the  steady 
progress  of  constitutional  development  in  Russia  has  received  little 
attention.  Yet  by  comparison  with  the  wild  conflict  between  revolu¬ 
tion  and  reaction  after  the  Manchurian  campaign,  nothing  could  be 
much  more  remarkable  than  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  present 
year  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  July  12th  the  Duma  adjourned  quietly 
after  seven  months  of  continuous  labour.  Who  can  doubt  that  this 
is  a  fact  as  hopeful  as  it  is  novel  ?  The  first  and  second  assemblies 
were  destroyed  before  they  had  completed  a  single  session.  There 
seems  to  be  every  probability  that  the  present  Duma,  upon  resuming 
its  work  ten  w’eeks  hence,  will  work  with  increased  rather  than 
impaired  efficiency,  and  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  complete  a 
full  term  of  Parliamentary  existence.  This  would  be  one  of  the  most 
original  and  decisive  developments  known  in  the  Empire  of  the 
Tsars  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  Duma  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  middle  of  last  November.  It  has  occupied  itself 
in  the  interval  chiefly  with  Budget  debates,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
has  shown  a  far  more  business-like  spirit  than  foreign  observers  had 
expected.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Kokovtsoff,  exclaimed,  it 
will  be  remembered :  “  Thank  God,  we  have  no  Parliament.”  That 
is  both  true  and  false.  There  is  a  Parliament  in  St.  Petersburg  as 
surely  as  there  were  judges  in  Berlin.  Of  the  constitutional  regime 
the  world  may  ultimately  say;  “The  form  remains,  the  function 
never  dies.”  Historians  have  often  pointed  out  the  value  of  preserv¬ 
ing  even  the  mere  form  of  representative  institutions.  Sooner  or  later 
they  are  filled  w’ith  vigorous  life,  and  become  genuinely  representa¬ 
tive.  The  Duma,  if  it  succeeds  in  maintaining  its  existence,  cannot 
be  prevented  from  gradually  increasing  its  pow’ers.  Up  to  the 
present,  indeed,  it  has  been  effective  only  in  confirming  Ministerial 
policy.  The  Amur  Railway  has  been  sanctioned.  To  criticise  here  the 
policy  it  indicates  would  be  useless.  Russia  might  have  spent  the 
money  upon  more  urgent  tasks;  but  the  construction  of  the  new¬ 
line  does  not  imply  any  actively  warlike  designs,  and  simply  places 
Russia  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  any  turn  of  events  in  the  Far 
East  a  decade  hence.  The  Duma  rejected  the  naval  proposals  of  the 
Government,  but  these  were  subsequently  approved  by  the  Council 
of  State.  The  warships  will  be  built,  and  it  will  remain  for  the 
Duma  to  vote  the  money.  Here  we  see  the  plain  beginnings  of 
severe  constitutional  crises  in  the  future.  But  the  existence  of  a 
limited  form  of  constitutional  Government  in  Russia  is  a  fact  as 
irrevocable  as  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  spite  of  all, 
another  window  has  been  opened  to  the  West. 
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From  a  Babylonian  Inscription,  b.c.  2000. 

They  had  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  but  still  no  relief  came.  And  it 
seemed  as  if  their  fortified  city  of  Sippar,  so  dear  to  them,  would 
perish,  and  they  with  it;  for  they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer. 

So  they  besought  the  oracle  to  question  the  god  Samas,  the  judge 
of  heaven  and  earth,  the  great  lord  of  E-babbara,  the  temple  in 
which  it  delights  him  to  dwell,  to  know  what  sacrifice  would  be 
pleasing  unto  him,  so  that  he  might  help  them  in  their  great  distress. 
And  his  answer  was  soon  forthcoming :  Send  unto  my  temple  thy 
fairest  possession.  Thereupon,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  precious 
stones  of  every  kind,  whatsoever  was  costly  and  sumptuous,  the 
most  beautiful  possessions,  jewelled  splendours,  were  piled  therein. 

A  mighty  hoard,  a  royal  treasure  was  heaped  at  his  feet.  But  the 
god  gave  no  help;  and  the  oracle  declared  that  Samas’  wish  had 
not  been  fulfilled. 

In  their  despair  they  thought  of  Khamma,  the  courtesan  and 
dancer,  the  fairest  woman  in  the  land,  who  was  more  beautiful  to 
look  upon  than  gold  or  jewels.  And  they  bade  her  go  unto  the  god 
and  dance  to  him  and  beseech  him.  So  she  went  to  the  temple 
that  night,  and  they  closed  the  high  doors  of  cedar,  and,  within  the 
silent  dwelling,  lit  only  by  the  rays  of  the  silver  moon,  she  was  left 
alone  with  Samas.  Khamma  had  eyes  like  a  dove ;  her  mouth  was 
like  the  red  pomegranate;  her  body  was  white  and  soft  like  the 
driven  snow,  and  the  sweetness  thereof  was  unsurpassed.  She  was 
altogether  lovely,  and  her  love  was  better  than  wine.  Khamma  stood 
before  the  mighty  god :  she  was  wrapped  in  many  veils,  and  she 
was  filled  with  awe  in  the  great  still  temple,  wherein  reposed  the  dark 
form  of  the  silent  god  hewn  in  black  stone,  of  great  size,  with  tbs 
look  of  the  glory  of  the  sun  upon  his  countenance.  The  fear  of  his 
godhead  was  within  her  heart,  and  stirred  was  her  spirit.  She 
looked  upon  him,  and  raised  her  arms  and  prayed  unto  him,  that  he 
would  hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  distress,  that  he  might  have 
mercy  upon  her  city. 

And  then  Khamma  danced  to  him.  First,  with  an  aweful  step  j 
and  gentle  grace,  her  body  swaying,  she  circled  slowly  around  the 
temple,  and  naught  save  her  soft  breathing  and  the  rustling  of  her 
veils  were  heard.  Pausing,  she  lifted  the  outermost  veil  from  her 
face,  and  laid  it  at  the  god’s  feet,  thus  revealing  her  beauty  to 
Samas.  And  now  her  steps  were  quickened;  she  bounded  lightly 
hither  and  thither,  gliding  or  running  swiftly  in  the  dim  light,  like  a 
will-o’-the-wisp.  Then  she  took  a  second  veil  from  her  shoulders 
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and  offered  it  to  the  god ;  and  she  danced  to  him  as  though  she  were 
trying  to  capture  the  love  of  a  man. 

And  who  knew  better  how  to  express  love  than  Khamma,  the 
votary  of  Istar?  She  danced  in  all  the  attitudes  of  languor  and 
voluptuousness,  in  steps  and  rhythms  wherein  her  beauty  shone 
forth  most  radiantly.  The  tortuous  and  lithesome  grace  of  her 
body  were  indeed  marvellous  to  behold;  and  she  danced  to  the  god 
through  the  lagging  hours  of  the  night,  this  ravishing  dance  of  love 
and  beseeching.  One  by  one  her  veils  and  her  ornaments  were  cast 
away,  till  they  all  lay  at  the  god’s  feet,  and  Khamma  stood  before 
him  in  her  loveliness  alone. 

She  held  her  arms  to  him,  and  offered  herself  to  his  love,  but  still 
the  dark  and  mighty  image,  in  its  exalted  splendour,  sat  unmoved 
and  rigid.  Then  Khamma  danced  as  she  had  never  danced  before,  a 
dance  of  frenzy  and  madness.  For  the  glory  of  Samas  had  over¬ 
whelmed  her,  and  she  became  distracted;  the  pale  moon,  which 
gleamed  on  her  white  limbs,  silvering  their  beauty,  had  crazed  her, 
and  she  danced  herself  into  madness.  She  stood  once  more  before 
the  god,  offering  her  loveliness,  and  now  at  length  the  god  answered. 

Whereupon,  in  the  dark  temple,  a  strange  thing  came  to  pass ;  for 
slowly  the  warmth  of  life  entered  into  the  god’s  stony  limbs,  and 
the  desire  for  this  woman  filled  his  cold  being.  Khamma,  with  horror 
in  her  look,  saw  the  black  stone  image  moving  and  coming  to  life. 
His  long,  strong  arms  were  outstretched  to  clasp  her;  his  mighty 
form  became  animated,  and  the  dark  eyes  were  shining  as  with 
fire;  Samas  bent  his  head  towards  her,  and  his  lips  were  red,  and 
eager  for  her  kiss.  And  the  blood  in  Khamma ’s  veins  was  turned 
to  ice ;  a  dreadful  and  unknown  terror  came  into  her  heart ;  a  horror 
crept  into  her  flesh  at  the  god’s  approach,  and  she  shivered  as  if 
covered  with  a  cold  raiment;  and  she  stood  transfixed  and  petrified, 
like  unto  a  graven  image.  And  thus  she  waited  his  coming :  she 
could  not  turn  away,  nor  could  she  fly  from  him;  for  who  can  alter 
the  will  of  a  god,  or  change  his  mighty  desires?  And  she  knew  that 
love  is  as  unsparing  as  death,  and  as  cruel  and  bitter  as  the  grave. 

Like  those  who  are  being  swallowed  of  the  sea,  Khamma  knew 
that  she  must  surely  perish  and  be  destroyed  by  this  god’s  fearful 
love.  Not  like  fire  would  it  consume  her,  but,  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  chill  and  overwhelm  her.  Already  she  felt  as  though  Samas’ 
embrace  had  turned  her  to  stone;  she  could  feel  herself  becoming 
part  of  the  cold  dead  stone,  whereof  the  god’s  image  was  wrought. 
And,  as  the  god  slowly  awoke  to  life,  as  he  lost  his  stony  rigidity 
and  eternal  immobility,  so  Khamma  felt  that  her  life  was  being 
gradually  transformed  into  death.  She  knew  that  the  god  was 
giving  to  her  his  coldness,  and  in  return  was  taking  unto  himself 
her  warm  and  eager  life.  His  dull  eyes  yearned  upon  her,  but  in 
her  eyes  the  light  was  dead,  and  she  saw  naught  but  darkness. 

But  when  Samas  stepped  forth  from  his  throne  to  clasp  to  him 
the  woman  who  had  stirred  him  into  life  and  incensed  him  with  love, 
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Khamma  felt  a  fiery  breath  upon  her  face,  and  opening  her  eyes 
once  more  she  beheld,  lo!  no  longer  the  dark  stone  image,  in  its 
overwhelming  might  and  grandeur,  but  instead,  there  came  to  her 
a  vision  of  Samas,  the  Sun-god,  in  his  living  glory.  All  was  changed, 
and  the  light  around  him  was  bright  and  dazzling;  the  cold  horror 
of  the  dark  stone,  wherein  the  god’s  beauty  had  been  imprisoned, 
was  gone,  and  Samas  appeared  to  her  as  the  god  of  the  rising  sun, 
all  of  pale  gold,  with  wings  of  fire  springing  from  his  shoulders, 
filling  the  temple  with  his  light  and  his  warmth.  The  power  of 
love,  awakening  the  god  from  his  long  stony  sleep,  had  transformed 
him  into  a  radiant  image  of  youthful  beauty.  Like  a  flame  he  shone, 
and  the  lapis-lazuli  on  his  throne  seemed  to  cast  an  azure  splendour 
around  the  temple,  like  that  of  the  blue  heavens  wherein  he  dwells. 
And  never  before  had  mortal  eyes  beheld  him  thus  in  his  divine 
splendour.  Though  Khamma  knew  that  his  love  would  be  as  deadly 
as  that  of  the  dark  image,  and  though  she  knew  that  she  was  but 
exchanging  an  icy  grave  in  the  god’s  stony  arms  for  one  of  living 
flame  in  the  Sun-god’s  embrace,  yet  now  her  heart  was  filled  with 
passionate  joy,  and  the  coldness  of  her  body  was  turned  into  fire, 
and  her  terrible  fear  turned  into  delirious  joy.  His  arms  went  round 
her  body,  as  the  greedy  flame  embraces  its  prey,  and  his  lips  at  last 
met  hers.  And  as  his  arms  thus  swiftly  encircled  her,  as  he  drew 
her  to  him,  Khamma  felt  the  dreadful  joy  of  lying  in  the  Sun-god’s 
embrace,  as  if  in  cruel  and  consuming  flames.  .  .  . 

At  dawn  the  people  without  clamoured  at  the  temple  gate,  for 
Samas  had  answered  their  prayer,  and  relief  had  come  and  their 
city  was  saved ;  they  called  for  Khamma  in  order  to  crown  her  and 
reward  her.  But  no  voice  replied  from  within  the  temple,  and 
when  they  opened  the  great  doors  of  cedar  and  entered,  they  drew 
back  in  terror. 

For  on  the  god’s  lap  there  lay  the  naked  body  of  Khamma,  the 
courtesan  and  dancer,  cold  and  dead,  her  veils  and  ornaments  all 
scattered  at  the  god’s  feet.  And  the  god  himself  was  smiling: 
stony,  immovable,  and  eternal,  with  the  golden  radiance  of  the  rising 
sun  upon  his  countenance. 
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A  STORY  BY 

Ivan  Tourguenieff. 

“  The  moment  a  man  begins  to  believe  in  the  supernatural  he 
ceases  to  be  a  reasonable  being.” 

And  Anton  Stepanytch  folded  his  arms. 

Anton  Stepanytch  was  a  counsellor  in — it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  department,  and  he  was  always  listened  to  with  the  keenest 
attention  because  of  his  bass,  sonorous  voice,  and  his  manner  of 
punctuating  his  sentences.  It  was  said  of  him,  by  his  enemies, 
that  the  Cross  of  St.  Stanislaus  had  been  inflicted  upon  him. 

“Incontestable,”  said  Skorevitch. 

“No  one  can  dispute  that  argument,”  added  Kinarevitch. 

“  I  quite  agree,”  piped  the  small  voice  of  the  host,  Finoplentof, 
who  was  sitting  in  his  usual  comer. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  agree  with  you,  for  something  which  cannot  be 
explained  once  happened  to  me,  something  supernatural.” 

This  interruption  came  from  a  middle-aged  man  of  medium 
height,  inclined  to  stoutness  and  bald,  who  until  now  had  been 
sitting  silently  near  the  stove.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him, 
and  there  was  a  slight  pause. 

This  gentleman  was  a  small  landowner  in  the  Kalouga  district, 
situated  at  a  little  distance  from  St.  Petersburg.  For  some  years 
he  had  served  in  a  regiment  of  Hussars,  but  losing  all  his  money 
at  cards  he  applied  for  his  pension,  and  settled  down,  as  the 
saying  goes,  “to  plant  cabbages  in  his  native  village.”  Some 
recent  alterations  in  the  property  greatly  reduced  his  income,  and 
forced  him  to  seek  a  small  appointment.  He  had  neither  a 
persuasive  manner,  nor  influential  friends,  but  he  counted  on  an 
old  comrade,  who,  without  anyone  knowing  how  or  why,  had 
suddenly  become  a  person  of  importance.  True,  that  he  had  once 
helped  him  to  thrash  a  cheat;  besides,  he  trusted  to  luck,  and  in 
this  he  was  not  wrong,  for  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  was  appointed 
overseer  of  a  government  store,  a  lucrative  post,  one  by  no  means 
beneath  him,  and  which  did  not  demand  any  extraordinary  degree 
of  intelligence.  The  reader  will  understand  why  when  we  tell  him 
that  this  store  was  imaginary,  existing  only  on  paper,  for  the 
Government  had  not  yet  decided  what  they  should  sell  there ;  in 
other  words,  the  authorities  were  considering  a  new  scheme  of 
economic  administration. 

Anton  Stepanytch  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

“  Now,  my  dear  sir,  can  you  tell  us,  seriously,  that  something 
supernatural  happened  to  you,  something  exceeding  the  laws  of 
Nature?  ” 
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“I  can  prove  it  to  you,”  said  the  “  dear  sir,”  whose  name  was 
Porfirii  Kapitonivitch. 

”  Something  exceeding  the  laws  of  Nature,”  repeated  Anton 
Stepanytch,  with  some  vehemence,  evidently  pleased  with  his 
sentence. 

”  Yes,  indeed;  altogether.  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  very  extraordinary.” 

Anton  Stepanytch  tried  to  assume  an  ironical  expression,  but  only 
succeeded  in  looking  like  a  man  who  had  suddenly  come  upon  a 
bad  drain.  “  Will  you  be  good  enough,”  he  said,  turning  towards 
the  gentleman  from  Kalouga,  “  to  give  us  some  details  of  this  strange 
adventure  ? ’  ’ 

‘‘You  would  like  to  hear  it?  It  is  quite  simple,”  answered 
Porfirii  Kapitonivitch,  and  getting  up  from  the  stove  he  walked  to 
the  centre  of  the  room  and  began  his  story. 

‘‘  I  have,  as  you  possibly  know,  gentlemen,  or  perhaps  you  don’t 
know,  a  small  estate  in  the  district  of  Kozelsk.  Once  I  made  some¬ 
thing  out  of  it,  but  now,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  it  brings  me 
nothing  but  trouble;  however,  we  will  not  discuss  that.  Well,  on 
this  little  property  there  is  a  farm,  a  well-stocked  vegetable  garden, 
with  a  fair-sized  pond  in  which  there  is  some  carassi ;  *  some  build¬ 
ings,  such  as  they  are  .  .  .  among  them  a  cottage  in  which  I  lived 
alone  ...  I  am  a  bachelor.  One  day,  about  six  years  ago,  I  re¬ 
turned  home  somewhat  later  than  usual ;  I  had  been  visiting  a 
neighbour,  but  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  my  legs  were  quite  steady. 
Having  undressed,  I  got  into  bed  and  extinguished  the  candle.  No 
sooner  had  I  done  so  than  something  began  to  move  under  my  bed. 
What  was  it?  A  mouse?  No,  it  could  not  be  a  mouse,  for  this 
thing  scratched  itself,  trotted  about,  tore  at  the  floor,  flapped  its 
ears.  Then  I  knew  it  was  a  dog.  But  how  did  it  get  there?  I 
did  not  keep  a  dog.  ‘  It  must  be  a  stray  animal,’  I  said  to  myself, 
and  called  my  servant.  ‘  Filka,’  I  shouted,  and  he  came  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand.” 

‘‘  ‘  How  is  it,  Filka,  that  you  can  never  pay  attention  to  anything? 
There  is  a  dog  under  my  bed.’ 

‘‘  ‘  A  dog?  ’  he  answered.  ‘  What  dog?  ’ 

‘‘  ‘  How  do  I  know.  It  is  your  business  to  see  that  your  master 
is  saved  from  such  annoyances.’ 

‘‘  Filka  bent  down  and  searched  under  the  bed  with  the  candle. 

‘‘  ‘There  is  no  more  a  dog  there  than  there  is  in  my  hand,’  he 
said. 

‘‘  I  stooped;  true  enough,  not  a  thing  was  to  be  seen.  What  non¬ 
sense  !  I  opened  my  eyes  wide  in  astonishment ;  Filka  began  to 
laugh. 

‘‘‘Imbecile!  ’  I  shouted,  ‘what  is  there  to  laugh  at?  The 
moment  you  opened  the  door  the  dog  ran  past  you,  and  got  out  by 
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the  hall;  but  you,  you  stupid!  you  can’t  mind  your  business,  for 
you  are  always  asleep.  Perhaps  you  think  I’ve  been  drinking?’ 

“  He  tried  to  answer,  but  I  ordered  him  out  of  the  room,  curled 
myself  up  in  bed  once  more,  and  slept  till  morning. 

“  But  the  following  night  the  noise  began  again.  No  sooner  was 
the  room  in  darkness  than  I  heard  ears  flapping.  I  called 
Filka.  He  searched  under  the  bed.  Nothing.  Again  I  dismissed 
him,  put  out  the  light.  The  devil!  there  was  the  dog  again.  I 
could  hear  him  snorting,  searching  for  fleas  in  his  tail  with  his 
teeth.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  call  Filka  again. 

“  ‘Come  here  without  a  light,’  I  cried  to  him. 

“  He  came. 

“  ‘  Well,  do  you  hear  it?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  hear  it.’ 

“  1  could  not  see  Filka,  but  I  knew  from  his  voice  he  was 
frightened. 

“  ‘  How  do  you  explain  it?  ’ 

“  ‘  It  is  the  work  of  the  devil.’ 

“  ‘  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  hold  your  tongue,  you  fool !  Work 
of  the  devil,  indeed !  ’ 

“  But  our  voices  were  scarcely  audible,  and  we  were  both  trembling 
as  if  we  had  fever.  I  lit  my  candle;  no  dog,  no  noise,  nothing  but 
Filka  and  myself,  and  both  of  us  white  as  a  sheet. 

“  After  that  I  left  my  candle  burning  all  night ;  and  you  may  believe 
me  or  not,  gentlemen,  but  since  that  night,  for  six  weeks,  the  same 
thing  happened.  At  last  I  grew  so  accustomed  to  it  that  I  put 
out  the  light,  because  I  could  not  sleep  with  a  light  in  the  room. 
After  a  few  nights  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Let  happen  what  may,’  and 
since  then  I  have  never  been  afraid.” 

‘‘You  are  a  brave  man,”  interrupted  Anton  Stepanytch,  with  a 
half  compassionate,  half  sarcastic  smile.  ‘‘It  is  quite  easy  to  see 
you  have  been  a  hussar.” 

‘‘On  any  other  occasion  I  should  have  felt  no  fear,”  replied 
Porfirii  Kapitonivitcb,  and  at  that  moment  he  looked  very  like  a 
hussar.  ‘‘  But  wait  till  you  hear  the  end.  One  day  the  neighbour 
I  mentioned  before  came  to  see  me  and  remained  to  dinner,  putting 
up  with  pot-luck.  After  dinner  I  won  fifteen  roubles  from  him. 
Getting  up  from  the  card-table  he  went  to  the  window.  ‘  I  must 
be  off,  ’  he  said.  But  a  plan  was  forming  itself  in  my  head.  ‘  Stay 
the  night,’  I  said,  ‘  and  you  can  have  your  revenge  to-morrow.’ 

‘‘After  a  few  moments’  reflection  he  consented;  a  bed  was 
made  up  for  him  in  my  room,  and  we  sat  up  for  a  long  time  smoking, 
chatting,  talking  about  women,  as  men  usually  do  when  they  get 
together.  I  waited  till  Vassili  Vassilitch  had  blown  out  his  candle, 
and  turned  his  back  to  me  as  much  as  to  say  ‘  Schlafen  Sie  wohl.’ 
Then,  after  another  few  minutes,  I  blew  out  my  candle.  And  be¬ 
fore  I  had  time  to  think  the  racket  began.  And  the  brute  shook 
himself !  .  .  .  shook  himself !  .  .  .  worse  than  that ;  he  came  from 
under  the  bed  and  trotted  about  the  room ;  I  could  hear  his  claws 
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on  the  floor  ...  he  flapped  his  ears  .  .  .  and  then,  crash  !  upset 
a  chair  against  Vassili  Vassilitch’s  bed. 

“  ‘  Porfirii,’  he  said,  and  I  noticed  that  his  voice  was  quite  calm, 

‘  you’ve  got  a  dog.  Is  it  a  sporting  dog?’ 

“  ‘  Dog,’  I  answered.  ‘  I  have  no  dog.’ 

“  ‘  How  is  that?  What  upset  the  chair,  then?  What  is  it?’ 
“‘Light  the  candle,  and  you’ll  see.’ 

“  ‘  Then  it  isn’t  a  dog?  ’ 

“  ‘  No.’ 

“  Vassili  Vassilitch  turned  over  in  bed. 

“‘You’re  joking.’ 

“  ‘  No,  I’m  not  joking.’ 

“  I  heard  the  frr!  frr!  of  a  match,  and  all  this  time  the  dog  con¬ 
tinued  to  trot  round  the  room,  stopping  now  and  then  to  scratch 
himself.  The  candle  was  lighted.  .  .  .  Nothing!  Vassili  Vassilitch 
looked  at  me,  I  looked  at  him. 

“  ‘  What  joke  are  you  playing  on  me?  ’ 

“  ‘  That’s  the  only  joke  there  is.  And  if  you  were  to  put  Socrates 
on  one  side  and  Frederick  the  Great  on  the  other  they  could  not 
explain  it,’  and  I  told  him  the  whole  story.  If  you  had  only  seen 
how  he  jumped  out  of  bed  like  a  scalded  cat,  and  w’ithout  even 
waiting  to  put  on  his  boots,  he  cried : 

‘  ‘  ‘  My  horses  !  my  horses  I  ’ 

“  I  tried  to  reason  with  him,  but  only  succeeded  in  making  him 
shout  still  louder.  ‘  I’ll  not  stop  another  minute  in  this  house,  you 
are  cursed  and  damned.  My  horses !  ’ 

“  At  last  he  grew  calmer,  asked  me  to  put  his  bed  into  another 
room,  and,  above  all,  to  leave  the  candle  burning.  In  the  morning 
he  was  more  reasonable,  and  while  we  drank  our  tea  he  advised  me. 

“  ‘  Do  you  know,  Porfirii,  it  w’ould  be  a  wise  thing  for  you  to  go 
away  from  here  for  a  few  days.  Perhaps  when  you  return  this 
horrible  business  will  have  come  to  an  end.’ 

“  And  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  was  a  man  of  superior  in¬ 
telligence.  He  even  got  the  better  of  his  mother-in-law  in  a  most 
astonishing  fashion.  He  passed  bills  of  exchange  for  her.  Ah,  he 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  moment,  and  now  she  is  like 
a  sheep  in  his  hands,  and  has  given  him  full  power  over  her  for¬ 
tune.  What  more  proof  could  you  want?  Does  it  not  require  a 
great  mind  to  tame  a  mother-in-law  in  such  a  way?  I  leave  you 
to  answer  the  question  for  yourselves.  Well,  my  friend  left  me  in 
a  not  very  amiable  frame  of  mind,  for  I  won  another  hundred  roubles 
from  him;  he  was  in  a  very  bad  humour,  and  just  before  going  he 
said  to  me,  ‘  You  have  treated  me  very  badly.’  ‘  But  I — was  it 
my  fault  ?  ’  I  asked  him. 

“  However,  I  found  his  advice  good,  and  acting  upon  it  set  off  the 
same  day  to  the  neighbouring  town,  intending  to  stay  with  a  man 
I  knew,  an  inn-keeper,  a  Easnolik :  a  venerable  old  man,  a  little  in¬ 
clined  to  grumbling,  but  that  was  because  he  lived  alone;  all  his 
family  were  dead.  The  two  things  he  disliked  most  in  the  world 
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were  the  smell  of  tobacco  and  dogs.  So  much  did  he  detest  dogs 
that  sooner  than  consent  to  see  a  dog  in  his  room  he  would  sleep 
in  the  fields.  ‘  How  can  I  be  expected  to  like  them,’  he  would  say, 

‘  the  beautiful  Virgin  does  me  the  honour  of  hanging  in  my  room 
and  an  impious  dog  comes  foraging  there,  right  under  her  picture, 
with  his  filthy  muzzle.’  But  what  else  can  you  expect?  The  dog 
knows  no  better.  You  can’t  expect  more  from  anybody  than  the 
wisdom  God  has  given  him.  That  is  my  belief.” 

“  From  which  we  can  gather  you  are  a  philosopher,”  interrupted 
Anton  Stepanytch  with  the  same  smile.  This  time  Porfirii’s  brow 
contracted. 

“Philosopher,”  he  said,  moving  his  moustache  in  a  threatening 
fashion,  “  that  is  no  proof.  But  I  can  teach  philosophy.” 

Everyone  looked  at  Anton  Stepanytch,  waiting  for  a  crushipg 
reply,  or,  at  all  events,  a  withering  glance.  The  counsellor  changed 
his  disdainful  smile  into  one  of  indifference,  yawned  slightly,  moved 
his  foot,  and  that  was  all. 

“  Well,”  continued  Porfirii,  “  I  settled  down  with  this  old  man. 
On  account  of  our  friendship  he  gave  me  his  room,  which  was  not 
anything  very  grand,  and  he  slept  behind  a  screen.  That  was  the 
most  he  could  do  for  me.  However,  I  had  to  endure  my  lodgings 
for  a  time.  The  room  was  small,  stuffy,  airless  .  .  .  flies  ...  all 
sticky.  In  a  comer  a  cupboard  like  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  before 
or  since,  and  upon  it  some  antique  statues,  their  copes  tarnished 
and  w'rinkled.  The  place  reeked  with  the  smell  of  oil  and  of  an 
apothecary’s  shop.  Abominable  lodgings  they  were!  I  lay  down, 
but  not  to  sleep.  Behind  the  screen  I  could  hear  the  old  fellow 
breathing,  moaning,  mumbling  his  prayers.  At  last  he  fell  asleep. 

I  listened;  he  began  to  snore,  first  gently,  then  freely,  then  like  a 
steam  engine.  My  candle  had  been  extinguished  for  some  time,  but 
the  lamp  burning  before  the  statues  still  remained,  and  it  troubled 
me,  so  quietly  getting  out  of  bed  I  squatted  before  the  lamp — pst! 
it  was  out.  .  .  .  ‘  No  noise?  Good, ’I  said  to  myself,  ‘  I  am  going  to 
be  left  in  peace  at  last.’  But  no  sooner  was  I  back  in  bed  than  the 
racket  began,  and  the  same  scratching  and  the  same  flapping  of  ears 
—in  a  w^ord,  the  same  noise  over  again.  I  waited  in  bed  to  see  what 
was  going  to  happen  and  listening;  the  old  man  was  awake. 

“  ‘  Master,’  he  cried.  ‘  Master!  ’ 

What  is  the  matter?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why  did  you  put  out  the  lamp?  ’  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  the  old  fellow  got  out  of  bed  and  began  to  grope  his  way. 

‘  What  is  that  ?  A  dog !  A  dog !  ’ 

One  minute,  my  good  friend,’  I  said,  ‘  don’t  be  angry.  Come 
here.  It  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things.’ 

‘‘  The  old  fellow  appeared  from  behind  the  screen  and  came  towards 
me  with  a  candle-end  in  his  hand,  the  light  revealing  a  figure,  the 
like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  before ;  his  eyes  ferocious  like  a 
badger’s,  his  beard  white  just  in  the  centre,  on  his  head  a  white  felt 
bonnet,  and  over  his  shirt  a  vest  with  brass  buttons;  on  his  feet 
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furred  stockings,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  smell  of  gin  that  one  could  get 
a  mile  off.  In  this  garb  he  went  towards  the  statues,  and  after 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  with  two  fingers,  he  re-lit 
the  lamp,  again  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  turning  towards 
me  said  in  a  hoarse  voice : 

“  ‘  Now,  will  you  please  explain?  ’ 

“  I  told  him  the  story,  he  sitting  on  the  end  of  my  bed  listening, 
occasionally  scratching  his  stomach,  then  his  head,  then  rubbing 
his  neck,  but  never  uttering  a  word. 

“  ‘  Well,  Fedoul  Ivan,  now  you  know  everything.  What  have  you 
to  say?  Isn’t  it  tlie  devil’s  work?  ’ 

“  The  old  man  looked  at  me. 

“  ‘  The  devil’s  work?  It  may  be  all  right  to  hold  that  opinion  in 
your  smoking  den,  but  here  in  this  house — this  is  a  holy  place, 
l^ovil’s  work  indeed!  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  if  it  isn’t  that,  what  is  it?’ 

“  The  old  man  reflected,  scratching  himself  in  silence;  at  last  he 
said,  stuttering,  for  his  moustache  went  into  his  mouth : 

“  ‘  You  must  go  to  Belev.  There  is  only  one  man  who  can  help 
you,  and  he  lives  in  Belev.  He  is  one  of  us.  If  he  wishes  to  help 
you,  all  will  be  well,  if  he  doesn’t,  you  can  do  nothing  more.’ 

“  ‘  And  how  shall  I  know  where  to  find  him?’ 

“  ‘  I  will  tell  you,’  he  said.  ‘  But  how  can  it  be  the  work  of  the 
devil?  It  may  be  a  vision,  even  a  manifestation — but  you  don’t 
regard  it  as  such.  Now  go  to  sleep  in  the  name  of  God;  I  am  going 
to  bum  incense.  To-morrow  we  can  talk;  you  may  be  wiser  in  the 
morning.  * 

“  Well,  in  the  morning  we  had  another  talk;  but  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  he  very  nearly  suffocated  me  during  the  night  with  the  incense. 
And  the  directions  he  gave  me  were,  on  arriving  at  Belev  I  was  to 
go  to  a  certain  street,  and  inquire  at  a  second  shop  on  the  right  for  a 
certain  Prokhortych,  and  give  him  a  letter.  This  letter  was  a  scrap 
of  crumpled  paper  on  which  he  had  written — 

“  ‘  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.’ 
“‘To  Sergei  Prokhortych.  You  may  trust  this  man.’ 

“  Then  low’er  down  :  ‘  Send  some  cabbages  and  praised  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.’ 

“  I  thanked  my  old  friend,  immediately  ordered  a  carriage,  and  set 
out  for  Belev,  reasoning  thus  with  myself;  although  my  nocturnal 
visitor  has  not  harmed  me,  still  he  annoys  me,  and  that  is  not  very 
pleasant  to  a  gentleman  and  an  officer.  What  do  you  think?  ’’ 

“  And  you  went  to  Belev?  ’’  murmured  Finoplentof. 

“  Yes.  When  I  came  to  the  street  I  inquired  for  Prokhortych  at 
the  second  shop  on  the  right.  ‘  Does  he  live  here?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  No,’ 
he  occasionally  comes  here.’  ‘Where,  then,  does  he  live?’  ‘On 
the  Olka,  just  outside  the  town.’  ‘In  whose  house?’  ‘In  his 
own.  ’ 

“  I  went  to  the  place  and  found  his  house,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  his 
hut.  Outside  the  hut  a  man  was  digging  cabbages,  his  back  turned 
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to  me,  and  all  I  could  see  was  the  blue  vest  he  wore  and  the 
tattered  cap.  Going  towards  him,  I  said : 

“  ‘  Am  I  speaking  to  Mr.  Prokhortych?  ’ 

“  He  turned  quickly,  and  his  eyes  startled  me,  for  never  did  I  see 
such  piercing  eyes.  He  was  an  aged  man,  heavily  built,  with  a 
goat’s  beard  and  no  teeth. 

“  ‘  I  am  he,’  he  said,  ‘  what  can  I  do  for  you?  ’ 

“  ‘  This  will  explain,’  and  I  handed  him  the  letter. 

“  He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said : 

“  ‘  Will  you  kindly  come  into  my  house,  I  cannot  read  without  my 
spectacles.’ 

“  We  went  into  the  hut  together,  a  regular  hovel  it  was,  bare, 
miserable,  the  walls  holding  themselves  together  somehow.  Against 
one  wall  stood  a  statue,  black  as  charcoal.  He  took  from  the 
drawer  of  an  old  table  a  pair  of  steel  spectacles,  placed  them  on  his 
nose,  read  the  letter,  then  looked  at  me  for  some  time  through  his 
glasses. 

“  ‘  You  are  in  need  of  my  services?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  indeed.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  tell  me  your  story,  I  will  listen.’ 

“  Imagine  this  man,  gentlemen,  sitting  down,  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  handkerchief,  smoothing  it,  spreading  it  upon  his  knees — 
a  handkerchief  full  of  holes,  and  regarding  me  with  the  imposing  air 
of  a  senator  or  a  minister  of  state,  and  not  even  asking  me  to  sit 
down.  And  what  was  so  strange  was  that,  suddenly,  I  began  to 
fear  this  man.  My  heart  sank.  He  looked  at  me  sidew^ays,  and 
that  was  sufficient.  When  I  had  recovered  myself  a  little,  I  told 
him  my  story.  He  said  nothing,  frowned,  bit  his  lips,  then,  with 
the  air  of  a  senator,  with  an  incomparable  majesty,  he  asked  me, 
without  moving,  ‘Your  name?  Your  age?  Your  parents?  Are 
you  married  or  single  ?  ’  Then,  after  some  further  frowning  and 
biting  his  lips,  he  raised  a  finger,  saying : 

“  ‘  Prostrate  yourself  before  that  statue.’ 

“  I  lay  at  full  length  before  the  statue,  for  the  man  inspired  in  me 
such  fear  and  veneration  that  no  matter  what  he  told  me  to  do  I 
would  have  done  it.  Gentlemen,  I  see  you  are  laughing  at  me — but 
I  swear  to  you  that  you  wouldn’t  have  envied  me. 

Get  up,’  he  said  at  last,  ‘  we  can  help  you.  It  is  not  a  punish- 
nient  that  has  been  inflicted  upon  you,  it  is  a  warning.  Y’^ou  are  in 
danger.  Happily,  you  have  some  one’s  prayers.  Go  to  the  bazaar 
and  buy  a  young  dog,  and  you  must  keep  this  dog  by  you  night  and 
day.  Your  visitations  will  cease,  and,  as  well  as  that,  the  dog  will 
be  of  great  service  to  you.’ 

“  It  seemed  as  if  the  sky  had  opened  and  I  were  gazing  into  Para¬ 
dise.  You  cannot  imagine  the  joy  with  which  I  listened  to  him.  I 
bow’ed  profoundly,  and  was  turning  to  leave  his  hut  when  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  deserved  something  more  than  mere  thanks;  taking 
from  my  pocket-book  three  roubles,  I  offered  them  to  him,  but  he 
gently  put  my  hand  aside,  saying,  ‘  Give  them  to  a  chapel  or  to 
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the  poor.  Such  services  as  mine  cannot  be  paid.’  I  bowed 
again,  this  time  almost  to  my  waist,  and  set  out  for  the  bazaar. 
And  would  you  believe  it,  the  first  person  I  met  as  I  approached  the 
shops  was  a  man  in  a  long,  coarse,  linen  gabardine  carrying  a  dog 
about  two  months  old,  cinnamon-coloured,  with  white  on  his  nose 
and  on  his  fore-paws. 

“  ‘  Stop,’  I  said.  ‘  How  much  for  the  dog?  ’ 

“  ‘  Two  roubles.’ 

“  ‘  Here  are  three.’ 

“  The  man  was  astonished,  he  thought  I  was  making  fun  of  him, 
but  I  put  the  notes  between  his  teeth  and  he  carried  my  dog  to  the 
carriage.  The  driver  harnessed  the  horses  quickly,  and  we  reached 
home  that  evening.  During  the  drive  I  held  the  dog  on  my  knees, 
and  when  he  whined  I  said,  ‘  Tresor!  Tresorouchko !  ’  I  gave  him 
food  and  drink,  brought  in  straw,  and  made  him  a  bed  in  my  bed¬ 
room.  Then  I  extinguished  the  light  and  lay  in  the  dark — waiting. 
‘  Now  let  the  racket  begin,’  I  said  to  myself.  No  noise!  ‘  Come 
on,  scoundrel.  Now  it  is  my  turn  to  laugh.’  1  began  to  feel  brave. 
‘  Come  now,  you  archdemon,’  I  said,  but  I  could  hear  only  the 
little  dog’s  breathing.  ‘Filka,’  I  cried,  ‘  Filka,  come  here,  you 
fool!  ’  He  entered.  ‘Do  you  hear  the  dog?’  ‘No,  sir,  I  hear 
nothing.’  ‘  Ah,  you  hear  nothing?  Here,  come  here,  there  is  half 
a  rouble  for  yourself.’  ‘Permit  me  to  kiss  your  hand,’  said  the 
rogue  coming  towards  me.  When  I  tell  you  I  let  him  do  so  you  can 
imagine  how  joyous  I  was.” 

‘‘  And  is  that  the  end?  ”  asked  Anton  Stepanytch,  this  time  with¬ 
out  sarcasm. 

‘‘  The  visitations  ceased,  and  I  was  not  disturbed  again.  But  that 
is  not  the  end.  Tresor  grew  into  a  fine  dog;  he  had  a  splendid  tail, 
long,  hanging  ears,  heavy  jaws — an  ideal  pointer,  and  became 
attached  to  me  in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion.  In  my  district 
there  is  not  much  shooting,  but  with  Tresor  I  had  some  good  sport. 
We  used  to  go  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  Tresor  would  raise  a 
hare.  You  should  have  seen  him  after  hares  !  It  was  a  sight  1  Or, 
perchance,  it  might  be  a  partridge  or  a  wild  duck.  But  at  any  other 
time  he  never  left  my  heels,  whither  I  went  he  went,  even  coming 
with  me  to  my  bath.  A  neighbour  would  not  let  me  bring  him  into 
her  drawing-room.  There  was  a  battle  between  us !  I  finished  by 
telling  that  fine  lady  what  I  thought  of  her.  One  day  in  summer— 
that  summer  was  the  hottest  and  driest  I  have  ever  known — the 
heat  lay  in  a  thick  mist,  everything  was  parched;  colourless  days 
with  the  sun  high  up  in  the  sky  showing  through  the  mist  like  a  red 
bullet,  and  the  dust  made  one  sneeze.  The  world  went  about  gasping 
like  the  crows.  I  was  tired  of  being  indoors,  half  dressed,  with  closed 
shutters ;  so  when  the  intense  heat  had  somewhat  declined  I  set  out 
to  visit  a  neighbour.  This  lady  lived  about  a  verst  from  me ;  a  very 
kind  woman,  still  young  and  charming,  and  always  carefully  dressed. 
Her  only  fault  was  she  was  a  little  capricious;  but,  dear  women! 
they  lose  nothing  by  that ;  on  the  contrary,  it  adds  to  their  charm.  I 
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mounted  the  steps  leading  to  her  house;  the  walk  had  made  me 
horribly  thirsty,  but  I  counted  on  Ninfodera  Semnovna’s  kindness  to 
restore  me  with  whortleberry  wine  and  other  delicacies.  I  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  my  hand  on  the  door-handle,  when  suddenly  from 
behind  one  of  the  peasants’  cottages  there  came  a  great  noise,  a 
crash,  and  the  cries  of  children.  I  looked  round,  and  my  God ! 
there,  right  in  front  of  me,  waiting  to  spring  upon  me  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  animal,  which  at  first  I  did  not  recognise  as  a  dog.  His  mouth 
was  open,  his  eyes  streaming,  his  hair  on  end.  I  could  not  stir  from 
fright;  I  could  only  stand  motionless,  watching  this  terrible  monster 
coining  nearer,  jumping  up  the  steps;  then,  raising  himself  on  his 
hind  legs  he  threw  himself  upon  me.  Can  you  imagine  the  awful 
situation?  I  could  not  raise  my  hand,  I  was  dazed.  Even  now  I 
can  see  the  enormous  white  fangs  under  my  nose  and  the  red  tongue 
covered  with  foam.  But  that  moment  another  body  passed  before 
me  like  a  flash.  It  was  my  darling  Tr4sor,  who  came  to  my  aid,  and 
like  a  leech  he  fastened  on  to  the  beast’s  throat.  How  the  other 
dog  snarled,  ground  his  teeth,  and  rolled  over!  I  opened  the  hall- 
door  and  sprang  into  the  ante-chamber,  not  knowing  where  I  was ; 
then  leaned  with  all  my  strength  against  the  door,  and  all  the  time 
the  terrible  struggle  continued  on  the  steps.  I  began  to  call  for  help. 
The  whole  house  was  topsy-turvy,  Ninfodera  ran  down  with  her  hair 
streaming.  After  a  little  the  hubbub  ceased,  and  I  heard  somebody 
cry  ‘  Stop!  Stop!  shut  the  gate.’  I  had  left  it  ajar.  In  the  enclo¬ 
sure  the  people  ran  about,  their  arms  raised,  running  together  in 
groups  as  if  fleeing  from  the  plague.  ‘  To  the  village,’  cried  an  old 
woman;  ‘  he  has  gone  to  the  village,’  and  I  saw  her  bonnet  pass  by 
a  dormer  window.  I  came  out  on  to  the  steps.  Where  was  Tr^sor? 
Ah,  there  he  was;  I  saw  my  saviour  returning  to  the  house,  lame, 
bruised,  and  bleeding. 

“  ‘  What  is  it?  ’  I  asked  the  people,  who  ran  as  if  from  a  fire. 

“  ‘  It  is  a  mad  dog  belonging  to  the  count;  he  has  been  prowling 
round  here  since  yesterday.’ 

“  It  appears  there  was  a  count  living  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
kept  the  most  extraordinary  dogs.  ‘  He  gave  me  the  devil’s  own 
fright,’  I  said,  and  went  to  a  mirror  to  see  if  I  had  received  any 
wounds.  Not  a  scratch,  thank  God,  only  I  was  green  as  grass. 
Ninfodera  lay  on  the  sofa  making  a  noise  like  a  cackling  hen.  But 
that  you  can  easily  understand.  First  nerves,  then  tender-hearted¬ 
ness.  Presently  she  recovered,  and  asked  me  in  a  low  voice : 

‘“Is  it  possible  you  are  still  alive?  ’ 

"‘Yes,’  I  answered,  ‘I  am  still  living,  and  I  owe  my  life  to 
Tr^sor.  ’ 

How  noble  of  him !  Has  the  mad  dog  killed  him?  ’ 

No,  he  is  not  dead,  but  he  is  very  much  hurt.’ 

Then,’  she  said,  ‘  you  must  shoot  him  at  once.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  do  no  such  thing,  I  shall  try  to  cure  him.’ 

"  At  that  moment  Tr^sor  scratched  at  the  door,  and  I  opened  it. 
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“  ‘  My  goodness  I  ’  she  said,  ‘what  are  you  doing?  He  will 
devour  us.’ 

“  ‘  Excuse  me,’  I  said,  ‘  that  does  not  happen  so  quickly.’ 

“  ‘  Is  it  possible?  You  are  out  of  your  mind.’ 

“  ‘  Ninfodera,’  I  said,  ‘calm  yourself.  Be  reasonable.’ 

“  But  she  began  to  cry. 

“  ‘  Quick,  go  away  at  once  with  your  horrible  dog.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  will  go  with  him.’ 

“  ‘  Immediately;  don’t  delay  a  second  longer.  Do  you  hear?  Go 
at  once.  You  are  a  monster,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again. 
Perhaps  it  has  made  you  mad  also.  ’ 

“  ‘  Very  well,’  I  said,  ‘  I  will  go,  but  give  me  a  carriage,  for  1 
don’t  want  to  risk  walking  to  my  house.’ 

“  She  glared  at  me. 

“  ‘  Yes,  you  can  have  a  carriage,  or  whatever  you  like,  only  go  at 
once.  My  goodness  !  the  eyes  of  that  dog.  ’ 

“  She  left  the  drawing-room  after  boxing  her  maid’s  ears,  who  was 
waiting  at  the  door,  and  I  heard  that  she  had  a  fit  of  hysterics  in  her 
bedroom.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  believe  me  or  not,  as  you 
please,  but  from  that  day  my  intimacy  with  Ninfodera  ceased,  and 
I  am  indebted  to  Tresor  for  that,  as  w’ell  asi  for  saving  my  life.  I 
ordered  the  carriage,  got  into  it  with  Tresor,  and  returned  home. 
There  I  examined  his  wounds,  washed  them,  and  when  I  had  bound 
them  up  I  thought  to  myself  it  would  be  well  to  take  him 
to-morrow  to  the  wise  woman  who  lived  at  Efrem.  This  woman  was 
an  old  peasant,  who  did  the  most  astonishing  things.  She  mur¬ 
mured  some  w'ords  over  water;  some  said  she  mixed  serpent’s  slime 
with  the  water;  and  a  drink  of  this  water  restored  one  to  health.  At 
the  same  time,  I  said  to  myself.  I’ll  get  her  to  bleed  me;  it  will 
be  good  after  such  a  shock;  I’ll  get  her  to  bleed  me  at  the  fossette.” 

“And  what  is  the  fossette?”  asked  Finoplentof,  with  a  timid 
curiosity. 

“  Don’t  you  know?  Well,  you  see  this  little  dimple  between  my 
forefinger  and  thumb,  the  place  where  you  hold  your  pipe  to  get  a 
good  grip  on  it,  that  is  the  fossette.  To  a  blood-letter  that  is  the 
proper  place.  Doctors  don’t  know  this;  these  German  beggars  never 
suspect.  Farriers  do  their  job  much  better;  they  just  insert  the 
lancet,  give  it  a  little  tap,  and  the  job  is  done.  When  I  had  finished 
binding  Tresor’s  wounds  it  was  bedtime.  I  got  into  bed,  Tresor  lay 
near  me;  but  whether  it  was  the  heat,  or  the  shock  I  had  received, 
or  my  thoughts,  or  fleas,  I  cannot  say,  I  only  know  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  sleep.  I  got  up,  drank  water,  opened  my 
window,  played  on  the  guitar  the  ‘  Moujhik  of  Kamarino  ’  with 
Italian  variations;  but  nothing  was  of  avail.  At  last,  no  longer 
able  to  endure  my  room,  I  took  a  pillow,  a  pair  of  sheets,  and  a 
quilt  from  my  bed,  and,  going  into  the  garden,  lay  down  in  a  shed 
among  the  hay.  There  I  felt  easier.  The  night  was  a  soft  summer’s 
night;  now  and  then  a  little  breeze,  gentle  as  the  touch  of  a  woman’s 
hand,  passed  across  my  face.  The  smell  of  the  hay  was  delicious. 
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Grasshoppers  chirped  in  the  orchard,  and  a  quail  clucked  con¬ 
tentedly,  happy  in  the  dew  by  the  side  of  her  mate.  Out  of  the 
clear  sky  little  cotton-like  clouds  emerged,  sailed  gently  across  the 
stars,  and  melted  away.” 

At  this  point  of  the  story  Skorevitch  sneezed ;  Kinarevitch  sneezed 
also,  solely  to  keep  him  company,  and  Anton  Stepanytch  looked  at 
them  as  if  to  say  “  God  bless  you !  ” 

“  Well,”  continued  Porfirii,  “  I  lay  down,  but  sleep  was  no 
nearer  to  my  eyes,  and  lying  among  the  hay,  watching  the  stars,  I 
pondered  many  things,  principally  the  warning  which  had  been  sent 
to  me  and  Prokhortych’s  words.  I  asked  myself  why  it  was  that 
so  astonishing  an  adventure  should  have  befallen  me — but  without 
receiving  any  answer.  Tresor  w’hined  now  and  then,  and  turned  over 
in  the  hay ;  his  wounds  made  him  restless.  Then  I  knew  what  was 
keeping  me  awake.  The  moon — you  don’t  believe  me?  I  assure 
you  it  was  so.  The  moon  shone  down  upon  me  round,  flat,  large, 
yellow,  and  I  could  not  get  the  idea  out  of  my  head  that  it  had  been 
placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  me.  So  I  turned  my  back 
upon  it,  but  could  still  feel  it  shining  upon  my  ear  and  neck;  its 
rays  fell  upon  me  like  rain.  At  last  I  opened  my  eyes.  The  tiniest 
blade  of  grass,  a  hay-seed,  even  a  cobweb,  were  outlined  by  that 
devilish  moon  which  shone  down  upon  me  as  if  to  say  ‘  Here !  Look  ! 
Watch  me !  ’  There  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do,  so,  leaning  my 
head  on  my  hand  I  sat  looking  at  the  round  patch  of  light,  and  after 
staring  at  it  for  some  minutes  my  eyes  became  watchful  as  a  hare’s, 
and  sleep  was  forgotten  in  my  eagerness  to  look  at  everything.  The 
door  of  the  shed  was  open,  and  I  could  see  the  country  stretching 
for  some  miles;  I  could  see,  and  yet  I  couldn’t  see  it,  for  it  lay 
clear,  and  yet  shadowy,  in  the  moonlight.  I  sat  staring  into  the 
distance,  when  suddenly — it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  moving,  far,  very  far,  away — then  something  passed  quickly 
into  the  shadow;  it  reappeared  again,  still  far  away — then  I  saw  it 
a  little  nearer.  ‘  What  is  it?  ’  I  asked  myself;  ‘  is  it  a  hare?  ’  Yes, 
and  it  is  coming  this  way.  ’  A  moment  after  I  saw  it  was  too  large 
for  a  hare,  neither  was  it  any  kind  of  game.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  it.  It  reappeared  again,  and  I  could  see  it,  a  black  spot  on 
the  grass,  shining  white  in  the  moonlight.  It  was  either  a  deer,  a 
fox,  or  a  wolf.  My  heart  tightened.  But  why  should  I  fear?  It 
was  only  some  nocturnal  animal.  Then  curiosity  became  stronger 
than  fear,  and,  raising  myself  up,  I  shaded  my  eyes  with  my  hand — 
when  suddenly  a  cold  shiver  ran  down  my  back.  God  help  me ! 
what  do  you  think  I  saw?  The  shadow  grew  bigger  and  bigger, 
running  right  and  left,  but  always  coming  nearer  to  the  door;  then  it 
threw  itself  against  the  door,  and  I  saw  it  was  an  animal  with  an 
enormous  head — it  passed  like  a  hurricane;  like  a  bullet.  Gentle¬ 
men,  imagine  yourselves  in  my  place.  It  reappeared  in  the  door¬ 
way,  and  began  to  sniff!  It  was  the  mad  dog!  I  could  neither 
move  nor  cry  out.  The  dog  ran  through  the  door  howling,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  and  threw  himself  on  the  hay  right  in  front  of  me.  But 
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Tr^sor  was  awake.  They  seized  each  other’s  throats,  and  rolled  over 
and  over.  After  that  I  remembered  no  more,  only  how  I  fell  in  a 
heap  on  my  face,  and,  then  getting  up,  ran  through  the  garden,  not 
stopping  till  I  reached  my  bedroom.  There,  I  toil  you  candidly,  I 
hid  under  my  bed  for  some  time.  You  should  have  seen  me  run 
through  the  garden !  I  bet  that  the  lightest  dancer  at  Napoleon’s 
court  would  not  have  caught  me.  When  I  had  recovered  a  little 
from  the  shock  I  roused  the  household.  Everyone  armed  himself, 

I  took  a  sword  and  a  revolver — a  revolver  which  I  bought  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Emancipation  from  a  hawker.  What  a  rogue  he 
was !  Out  of  every  three  shots,  two  missed  fire !  We  filed  up,  one 
carrying  a  lantern,  and  marched  to  the  shed.  As  we  approached  we 
called  Tr^sor,  but  received  no  reply.  At  last  we  entered,  and  what 
did  we  see?  My  brave  Tr4sor  lying  dead,  strangled — and  the  mad 
dog  gone,  disappeared!  Then,  gentlemen,  I  began  to  weep  like  a 
child,  and  I  tell  you  without  shame  that  I  fell  on  my  knees  beside 
my  friend,  the  poor  animal  who  had  twice  saved  my  life,  and  kissed 
his  head  again  and  again.  And  I  remained  in  that  posture  till  my 
old  housekeeper,  Prascovie,  who  had  also  hastened  to  the  fray,  came 
up  to  me  saying : 

“  ‘  Why  do  you  weep  for  a  dog?  You  should  be  grateful  to  God 
for  saving  your  life,  and  you’ll  catch  cold.’  (It  is  true  I  had  very 
Tittle  clothing  on.)  ‘  And  if  in  saving  your  life  the  dog  lost  his  own 
it  is  a  great  honour  and  glory  to  him.  ’ 

“  At  length  I  yielded  to  Prascovie ’s  advice,  and  returned  to  the 
house.  Next  day  a  soldier  shot  the  mad  dog ;  his  time  must  have 
come,  for  it  was  the  first  shot  the  soldier  had  ever  fired,  although 
in  1812  he  received  a  medal  for  saving  his  country.  And  that, 
gentlemen,  is  the  reason  why  I  said  that  something  supernatural  had 
once  happened  to  me.” 

The  narrator  stopped  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe.  We  looked  at 
each  other,  not  knowing  what  to  think. 

“  Ah,  there  can  be  no  doubt  you  have  led  a  good  life,”  said  Fino- 
plentof,  ”  and  that  is  your  reward.”  After  saying  this  he  stopped 
abruptly,  perceiving  that  Porfirii’s  cheeks  were  beginning  to  swell 
and  get  very  red,  his  eyes  screwed  up,  and  he  began  to  laugh. 

“  But  the  moment  a  man  begins  to  believe  in  the  supernatural 
he  ceases  to  be  a  reasonable  being,”  repeated  Anton  Stepanytch. 

Nobody  answered,  and  to  this  day  we  remain  perplexed. 

Translated  hy  Margaret  Gough. 
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